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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The picture of manners exhibited in the 
following tale, is applicable only to a parti- 
cular epoch and country, and may, therefore, be 
said to be historical. It was not thought neces- 
sary, however, to imitate the historian in accu- 
racy. Although some readers may detect an 
attempt to illustrate the less disgusting features 
of the bandit system, as it existed in Holland, 
Belgium, and the other countries of the Rhine ; 
yet the author, in the main, was only anxious 
to produce an interesting romance. To shew 
the nature of the materials on which his slight 
superstructure has been raised, a note is intro- 
duced at the end, containing a bondjide account 
of the bandittif extracted from anotSc^^T ^^ \c\s» 
works. 



iv ADVERTISEMENT. 

It has been remarked somewhere, that " the 
critic-judge of the Library of Romance, by 
admitting ^ Schinderhannes' into the series, had 
pronounced a favourable judgment on his own 
work." This is true, although no doubt a little 
malicious. We all form a favourable judgment 
of our own work — every one of us ; and the 
only difference in our individual case is, that, 
instead of having to wait for a confirmation of 
our judgment from a bookseller, we are able to 
give the imprimatur ourselves. 

Lest this mode of Napoleonizing^ however, 
should give offence, or excite suspicion, we beg 
leave to quote the following sentence from the 
preface to the first volume of the Library : — 

** With regard to the Editor's own contributions, which, 
of course, are not meant to be alluded to in the preceding 
(laudatory) remarks, all that can be said of them is, that 
if they are not fortunate enough to meet with the indul- 
gence of the public, they shall be at once discontinued " 
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BOOK L— CHAPTER I. 



A BAD BEGINNING. 

The Imperial City, as the inhabitants still love to 
call it, of Aix-la-Chapelle, is situated in an amphi- 
theatre, the sides of which are formed of gentle emi- 
nences scarcely deserving the name of hills. On the 
north, however, the Lousberg is sufficiently lofty to 
diminish the violence of the wind, wliich breaks upon 
its summit, and whiris in eddies round the town ; and 
on the south the ground rises, almost imperceptibly, 
till it mingles with the chain of hills which intersects 
the ancient forest of Ardennes, the Eifel, and the 
country of Montjoye. 

^The valley itself — or the arena of the amphitheatre 
— together with the sides of the eminences, is clothed 
with the richest vegetation; while the hills beyond 
present, in some places, a rude and sterile aspect ; and 
in others ^re covered with hoary woods. Every variety 
of natural scenery is comprehended within the district; 
nor is the city of Charlemagne, although an artificial 
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object, out of keeping with the other parts of the 
picture. Looking down upon it from one of the high 
places we have mentioned, more especially at early 
dawn, or just after sunset, it is scarcely possible to 
remember the lapse of a thousand years. All history 
is a blank from the time of the new Caesar. That 
antique world is before you which his single genius 
subdued, and only failed to civilise because a hero lives 
no longer than a conamon man. You see in those 
towers before you, struggling through the mists of 
morning and evening twilight, a palace which was one 
of the wonders of the time; and your imagination 
shapes out of the moving shadows of the . valley, a 
crowd of human forms, which it dignifies with the 
names of 

" — Roland brave, and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer," 

who, with their master Charlemagne, gleaming like 
stars in the darkness of the age, preceded chivalry like 
a prediction. 

Numerous little brooks are observed winding in the 
neighbourhood like lines of smoke ; and at a short 
distance from the bourg of Borcete, some of these 
unite in a body of water, about a hundred yards in 
length, over which hangs perpetually a mantle of va- 
pour, more or less apparent according to the state of 
the atmosphere. This is the famous Hot Pool, and 
those the progeny of the mineral springs which first 
attracted the royal Frank to the spot, and which, at 
the time we write of,* filled Aix-la-Chapelle with the 
wealthy and infirm, and their ravenous attendants the 
strong and the needy. 

Before introducing to the notice of the reader such 
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of the residents as we are more immediately interested 
in, it may be well to request him to bear in mind that 
the transactions herein recorded took place towards the 
close of the last century, when as yet the anarchy of 
the revolution had not subsided into a regular tyranny. 
The convulsions of France were not confined even to 
the wide territory bounded by the Rhine, the Alps, 
the Pyrennees, and the sea ; they extended throughout 
all Europe ; the vast Atlantic felt the impulse from 
shore to shore, and the New World trembled with the 
throes of the old, as it laboured with the giant Liberty. 
The whole earth was shaken by the struggle, the 
shrieks, the agony, with which this god-like infant was 
brought into the world — still-bom. 

But in the countries more immediately subjected to 
the influence of France — in Belgium — on the borders 
of the Prussian states — along a considerable part of the 
course of the Rhine — the impulse communicated was 
scarcely different in character from the momentum. It 
was not merely a political agitation, influencing more 
or less the moral feelings, but a moral revolution, 
comprehending within its circle all the social relations 
together. The strangest doctrines were promulgated 
without exciting surprise ; all existing notions of right 
and wrong were either reversed or at least confused ; 
and men's opinions seemed to be broken into their first 
jarring elements, before order had been introduced into 
the chaos by the necessities of political society. 

This confusion was worse confounded by the physical 
sufferings of the people for the last few years. The 
whole territory had been ravaged by the republican 
armies with fire and sword ; and, even after the occu- 
pation of Belgium by the French, in 1794, \)£i^^«t 
that could not be continued against the \>ayoTie\&^ ''«^& 
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4 SCHINDERHANNES, 

waged against the laws of the intruders. The peasant 
whose fields had been laid waste-^the artisan whose 
trade had been ruined— the bankrupt debtor — the dis- 
banded soldier — all hastened to repair their fortunes 
by preying upon that society from which they per- 
suaded themselves they had been cast off. There 
mingled, however, in the delinquencies, even of the 
most desperate of those vagabonds, at least in the 
commencement of their career, some &int touches of 
martial honour. like the free-booters towards the 
close of the Seven Years' War, their first exploits were 
at the cost of the enemy. They seized upon their 
forage, stole their cattle, and sometimes shed their 
blood; but still, fighting only in dozens or scores, and 
murdering in miserable detail, they had not the credit 
of being reckoned soldiers ; and at length a sense of 
their hopeless degradation, uniting with the severity 
of the penal laws, reduced them for ever from the 
rank of guerrillas to that of robbers. 

This description — which ought to be made evident 
by the incidents of the narrative — may seem to be 
here out of place ; but the reader, without bearing in 
mind the state of society, would hardly be persuaded 
to yield up his imagination to our controul, when, in 
reference to countries so near our own, and dates that 
may be remembered by most of us, we proceed to 
detail occurrences such as have been considered pecu- 
liar to the older romance. 

One evening, just before the sun had set, but when 
his level ray, interrupted by the eminences that skirt 
the valley, flung here and there a premature twilight, 
the scene sketched in the opening of the chapter 
was beheld, apparently with a mixture of pleasure and 
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impatience, by a young man walking in an opposite 
direction from the town. He was in the bloom of 
early manhood, and not otherwise distinguished from 
persons in the rank of gentlemen than by the some- 
what fantastic appendage of a guitar slung upon his 
shoulder. Standing still ever and anon, he watched 
with an admiring, and yet half discontented eye, the 
downward progress of the sun, and the deepening sha- 
dows that crept along the valley. He appeared unwil- 
ling to go beyond a certain verge till warranted by 
some expected appearance of the evening ; but his feet 
outstripped his resolution, and as he found himself 
near the summit of the eastern side of the amphi- 
theatre, he suddenly threw himself down upon the grass, 
and, lying at full length upon his back, gazed sullenly 
up into the sky. 

He had not long lain, however, in this astronomical 
position, when his brow cleared, and his line features 
were lighted up with enthusiasm. A twilight land- 
scape, with its adjuncts of sky, and water, and woods, 
and the dwellings of men, is always beautiful ; but a 
twilight sky, uninterrupted by a single glimpse of 
earth, is a world of enchantment into which the most 
unquiet soul may flee away and be at rest. The young 
man was even painfully sensible of this fact, when, 
after some time, on turning down his eyes accidentally 
from the rose-coloured clouds that swam like islands 
of the blest above his head, he saw that the valley was 
completely covered with the shades of evening. The 
now invisible sun, which still gilded the heavens, had 
withdrawn his light from the earth ; and our astrono- 
mer, recalled to the affairs of his terrestrial existence, 
sprang almost fiercely upon his feet, and in another 
minute stood upon the ridge of the eminence. 
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On the opposite side, half way down the declivity, 
there stood a splendid mansion, evidently the abode of 
some one illustrious by the nobility either of wealth 
or birth. This was evidently the destination of the 
young man, for he walked straight towards it ; although 
choosing, as if from caprice, a sunken path that 
looked like the bed of a rain-course. But on arriving 
within a short distance of the avenue, he suddenly 
turned away, and plunging into an ornamental wood, 
reached circuitously the garden wall, which he climbed 
as stealthily, and almost as dextrously as a cat. After 
looking carefully round to see that the coast was clear, 
he dropped as noiselessly down on the inner side, and 
made towards one of the wings of the building, which 
seemed appropriated to the sleeping apartments. 

Here he paused to listen. All was silent. The air 
was faint with perfume, and the dying daylight had 
hardly power enough to disclose the forms or colours 
of the flowers which thus exhaled their evening incense. 
He unslung his guitar, and struck the chords, first 
softly, and then with a bolder touch. There was no 
reply. In a few minutes his hand wandered, as if 
unconsciously, into tune, and his lips, accustomed to 
accompany the sounds, emitted, in a low rich murmur, 
the following words : — 

I. 

'Tis now the hour when blushing Day, 

Like youthful bride to rest is stealing, 
But coy to go, and loth to stay. 

One doubtful smile is yet revealing. 
But go, sweet Day, I .would not woo 

Thy stay with one poor verse of mine — 
Go, and thy veil of deepening hue 

Will hide a brighter blush than thine. 

II. 
And hark ! the twilight minstrel now 

Sings to the lonely star of even — 
So falls the music, faint and slow. 

To youthful fancy's dreaming given. 
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But hash, sweet bird ! I would not buy 
Thy lay with one poor verse of mine — 

Hush, lest thy murmured minstrelsy 
Druwn a far softer note than thine ! 

" Hush, dearest Carl I " cried a voice so exquisitely 
feminine, that it almost seemed to warrant the com- 
pliment implied in the song. It proceeded from the 
casement above the minstreVs head, but the speaker 
did not appear. 

"Ida!*' said the youth, sinking upon his knee 5 
" arise, bright star, and let thy poet worship thee ! " 
and he struck the guitar again with a bolder sweep, 
and was commencing one of those idolatrous strains 
in which it is the wont of lovers to adore their mis- 
tresses. 

" Oh hush, for heaven's sake I ** exclaimed the young 
lady, in a tone of unaffected terror and entreaty, as 
she bent out of the window. " And in sooth I would 
have cried hush before you had concluded, could I have 
found the heart. My mother^s suspicions are now 
&irly awakened, and her prejudices — for I know they 
are but false, false, foolish prejudices — to all appear- 
ance confirmed. We can meet no more here — I fear, 
indeed, we can never meet again I '* 

" Prejudices I " 

" Ay, prejudices — do you find the news strange that 
I have repeated every evening for a motith ? My mo- 
ther, in her ignorance of your real character, thinks you 
a spendthrift, a gamester, a dissipated, bold bad man I'* 

" But you said, love, that these prejudices had been 
apparently confirmed ? " 

" And by one whom I have heard you term your 
friend — the young, rich, handsome, and noble baron of 
Wolfenstein.*' 

Carl's hand grasped, as if by an involuntary motion. 
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the handle of a short sword, which he carried for defence 
heneath his frock, as he muttered half an oath, and 
gulped the other half down. 

" How was this?'* demanded he, in a voice broken 
with passion. 

*' Not intentionally, but rather, as it seemed to me, 
through careless folly than design. When the reports 
were mentioned he laughed at them, not as being false, 
but as being rather advantageous than otherwise to the 
character of a young man of spirit ; and when he saw 
the impression made upon my mother, he endeavoured 
to excuse you, but in so equivocal a manner that her 
suspicions were frilly confirmed.'* 

" Ida,'' said Carl, in great agitation, " this Wolfen- 
stein loves you — he confided the secret to me before 
he knew that I loved you myself." 

" And to me also," replied Ida ; " but not yet to my 
mother. Good heaven, spare me that, or I am lost I " 

" And is it this man whose words can have weight 
with you on such a subject ? " 

" With me f " exclaimed Ida, bursting into tears ; 
" Oh, Carl Benzel, is it you who asks ? Have I not 
known you for more than a year, even as a sister knows 
her brother ? Have I not wandered with you, night 
after night, through these garden walks, at the very 
hour when my mother believed you to be breathing the 
poisonous atmosphere of a gaming-house? Has a single 
thought of joxiT soul been withheld from me ? Do I not 
know you — although rash and hot-tempered, and too 
brave — to be good, and true, and high-minded, and pure- 
hearted ? But what of that ? I heard you reviled with- 
out uttering a word ; and when my mother prophesied 
that your career was near its close, that your moderate 
fortune must touch upon exhaustion, and that in a 
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little while you would find yourself an outcast and a 
beggar — I could but weep I " 

" Heaven bless you I " 

" And then the fruits of long months of mean con- 
cealment were lost ; my mother looked at me as if she 
would read my very soul, and I could but hide my face 
in my hands, and weep the more." Carl Benzel was 
silent for some moments. He stood, tall and still, in 
the shadow of the house, with his hat drawn over his 
brows, and his eyes fixed upon the ground. 

" Ida," said he at last, but without looking up, 
" with you I am all that you have described. When 
we love, the mind reflects unconsciously the image 
of her who governs its pulses, just as the calm ocean 
^ves back the radiant form of the moon. Alone — 
oh there it is ! — when our good angel is absent — 
when evil thoughts crowd in hke demons — ^when the 
shadow of the black wing of the Tempter falls chill 
and heavy upon the heart *' 

" Look up ; let me see your face." Carl Benzel 
obeyed ; and she could perceive, in the imperfect light, 
that it was as pale as marble. 
Say on.'* 

Ida," said he, starting, " I fear you have accus- 
tomed yourself to think of me not as a brother but as 
a sister. The sexes are different in soul as well as 
body, and what we term, at the worst, folly, you will 
look upon as crime. Can jou bear to hear the truth ? 
When you know from my own lips that I have gamed, 
that I have plunged into dissipation, that I have im- 
paired my estate, wiU you cast me off? will you wed 
the baron of Wolfen stein if your mother issues the 
command ? " 

" You do but mock me." 

" O would to heaven I did I But speak, what va ^orox 
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decision ? The avowal I have made is only premature 
by one night, for to-morrow it was to have been my 
business here." Ida was weeping, but as much at the 
harshness, or rather hardness, of Carl's manner as at 
the disclosure. 

" Speak," said he, more softly ; " but remember that 
you know what I can be when you are with me, and 
that I have talked of follies which the sun shall never 
look upon again." 

" Carl,'' replied Ida, after a momentary struggle, " the 
thought was in my heart when I came here to-night, 
but till now I believed that I should never have had 
the courage to give it utterance. I will save you, how- 
ever, even from yourself, since your words imply that 
it is in my power to do so. You have often implored 
me to fly with you from my home, my friends, my 
mother — I consent ! There, take me, I am yours ! *' 
and she leant suddenly out of the window, as if she 
would have thrown herself into his arms, while her, 
tears rained bright and fast upon his face. 

" My noble Ida," exclaimed the lover, with a burst 
of enthusiasm. 

" Stay not for speech," she continued, " for I am 
only amazed that we have been so long uninterrupted. 
To-morrow I shall be a prisoner. To-night it must be 
done or never. My money and jewels are at hand ; in 
another minute I shall spring into your arms ! " 

" Ida," cried Carl with a gasp, " I cannot permit 
this ; take another day to prepare, and I shall be at 
your window at the accustomed hour." 

" Now or never. To-morrow I shall be a prisoner." 

" I will set you free I " 

" A room is already preparing for me in the centre 
of the buildiDg,'* 
^^ I shall reach it, were it in the ceivlte oi \^i^ ^m^X'' 
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" I have offered," said Ida, beginning to tremble, 
" do you reject the gift ? " 

" To-morrow night " 

" To-night or never I " and her heart grew sick and 
faint. 

" Listen — it is for your own sake " 

" Speak — in a word I To-morrow, and every other 
morrow, it is impossible, I accord you a minute for 
decision. — It is elapsed I" 

" Hark I'* The belfry clock struck. 

" It is the twelfth hour I " and Ida shut the window. 

Carl retraced his steps to the town, his head reeling, 
and his heart burning with the torture of Tantalus. 
After threading some obscure streets, he at length 
reached a spacious mansion, which, although completely 
dark without, was brilliantly lighted up within. He 
paused in an ante-chamber, and looked with a sinking 
heart into the interior, which was full of company 
clustering eagerly round thie table. There seemed to 
be a repulsive property in the very atmosphere which 
prevented him from entering ; and as he thought of the 
"good angel" whose protection he had rejected, a feel- 
ing approaching to faintness came over him, and he 
leant for support against the door-post. 

" Thunder of heaven I " cried one of the gamesters, 
rushing past him ; " it is of no use, I will play no 
more ! What, Benzel, art thou asleep — or ruined ? " 
The speaker was a young man, about Carl's own age, 
and possessing equal advantages of person. There was, 
however, in his manner, particularly when he laboured 
under any excitation, a dash of the vulgar ferocity 
affected to this moment by many of the youth of Ger- 
many ; and at such times a foreigner could hardly haiX^ 
believed him to he a man accustoiaed to goo^ ^o^^tVs 
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His dress was half military half civilian ; and instead 
of wearing his sword concealed like that of Carl, it 
hung ostentatiously from his girdle, in which was stuck 
a brace of handsomely mounted pistols. 

" Wolfenstein," said Benzel sternly; "I have an 
account to settle with you." 

" I pray heaven then," replied the baron, " that you 
are due me a balance, for I have not twenty dollars 
left" to carry me to the Black Forest." 

" Be satisfied. Sir, that I shall pay you what I owe. 
Meet me at the Ketschenbourg as soon as it is light 
enough to see the point of your sword.'* 

" You mean coffee, then ? " 

« Blood I '' 

" Indeed I Will not candle-light do as well, and a 
private room where we are ?" 

" Not at present. I am pledged to another game. 
In a single hour I shall either be a beggar or " 

" The son-in-law elect of Madame Dallheimer." 

" You are insolent." 

" That is enough ; I shall not fail you." The baron 
then left the house whistling a popular air, and Benzel, 
whose courage was restored by the prospect of physical 
danger, walked into the gaming-room. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



HOW CARL BENZEL LOSES HIS MISTRESS. 

It was nearly dayligrht when the baron of Wolfen- 
stein was standing by the wall of the garden of 
Ketschenbourg, industriously employed in polishing 
the blade of his sword with his glove. His task, 
however, was very little advanced, when he saw run- 
ning, or rather rushing, along the road a figure 
resembling that of his adversary. 

" Qui vive ? " shouted the baron. 

" Are you ready ? " demanded Carl, without stop- 
ping. 

" Always ! " — Their swords clashed before the 
word had completely left his lips; and Wolfenstein 
fell upon his knee from the shock, while the weapon 
of his impetuous challenger, less by skill than fortune, 
sprang out of his hand to the distance of many 
yards. 

" Fool !" cried Carl, as the baron dropped the 
point of his sword, " the game is yours I Strike, if. 
you would not have me report you ignorant of the 
laws of arms I " 

" Demand your life I '* 
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" Strike, I say ; strike speedily, and home I " 

" For what ? To revenge you on yourself? Not 
I, by the Three Kings I You may win your Ida, and 
wear her for me ; I am off to my own dominions, where 
there is one far kinder, and as fair. But how go the 
cards ? You have the look of a man who has just 
lost his last dollar/' 

" O that I could change places with such a man I 
How cheerfully would I not dig the earth for a suste- 
nance, or sell my blood for a consideration ! But there 
is no beggar so lost, so hopeless, so desperate as I. 
I have lost a treasure that all the gold of the east 
could not restore. Last night Ida might have been 
mine ; but my honour was pledged ; my property was 
staked, to the last coin, and the last foot of land ; and 
my resolution was taken to escape from the torturing 
suspense in which I have lived so long, and to live 
to-day a free man either in ruin or success." 

" It was nothing less than wise ; but why quarrel 
with the accomplishment of your own desires ? " 

" She offered, she herself — think of that I to elope 
with me last night ; and I rejected the offer, without 
being able, under the cursed circumstances, to utter a 
word in explanation/' 

" Truly, a pleasant predicament I But courage ! 
She will give you four-and-twenty hours* grace, or she 
is no woman. Had the proposal been a prudent one 
I should say nothing ; but I have ever observed, that 
when a girl takes a bit of devilry into her head it is 
for from being easy to get it out again/* 

" You do not know her ; and to speak frankly, 
Wolfenstein, you cannot comprehend her. At any 
rate, even were it possible to hope that she would for- 
give the insult on explanation, can I imagine that the 
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heiress of Dallheimer would throw herself into the 
arms of one who, by his own confession, is a ruined 
gamester, a beggar, and a desperado ? '' 

" Tut, tut, you do not know the sex. For a woman 
to loye is to be in a dream^ knowing that it is so ; 
and yet acting, in spite of herself, as if all was reality. 
She takes beggary for riches ; want for fulness ; shriek- 
ing for laughter ; a suit of rags for a robe of honour : 
yet feels at the same time that the whole is delu- 
sion. In vain she will try to snap the bonds of this 
strong fancy; for twisted up as they are with her 
heart-strings (the heart and imagination being blended 
in woman, which in man are distinct), they must both 
break together." 

" This may be true of the sex in general," said 
Benzel, with a sigh, "but there are those in whom the 
understanding is as powerful as the affections ; and of 
such is Ida Dallheimer. Words, however, are useless ; 
she is by this time a prisoner in the centre of her 
mother's house." 

" Nay, now you talk like a man of sense. Words 
alone, in such a case, are indeed useless ; but come — 
there is a hand that never flinched from friend or foe I 
I know the house well, and, although it is close to a 
station of cavalry, I ask but your own assistance, and 
that of two of my servants, to liberate your mistress 
this very night I '* 

" Thanks, Wolfenstein I but it is scarcely possible 
that I should obtain her consent to such a measure, 
even had I an opportunity of getting speech of her, 
and dared to make use of it." 

" Surely not ; you must set her at liberty first, and 
then give her the option to return to her bonds. No I 
Why then I wash my hands of you. But the sun 
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begins already to peep over the hills, and it is time 
for us, spirits of darkness, to hide ourselves from day- 
light. Meet me at dinner, when we shall talk over the 
aifair more coolly ; and in the mean time, count among 
the friends, who are willing to serve you with heart 
and steel, the baron of Wolfenstein.*' And so saying 
he grasped the hand of his late adversary, who re- 
turned the pressure with fingers as cold and hard as 
marble, and entering the gate of Saint Adalbert, 
returned into the city. 

When Carl was left alone, he debated with himself aS 
to what it was necessary to do, not with regard to his 
mistress, for till night-fall he could not even approach 
her house, but with regard to himself. The baron had 
said that he looked " like a man who had lost his last 
dollar," and this was literally the case. He had not 
only lost his last dollar, but what was still worse, had 
failed in procuring funds to stop the mouths of a 
crowd of importunate creditors. Before the dinner hour, 
when he had tacitly promised to meet Wolfenstein, he 
would in all probability be unable to procure one by his 
own order. His house was probably by this time in the 
hands of bailiffs ; and, what was maddening to think 
of at the present moment, the blood-hounds of the 
law were perhaps already sent out in pursuit of his 
person. This was the day to which he had looked 
forward, half in hope, half in trembling, for many 
months. To meet the payments, which could no 
longer be deferred, he had risked everything, and lost 
everything ; and for the opportunity of making the 
desperate venture, he had, as it appeared, sacrificed his 
mistress herself. 

It was necessary, however, to ascertain, not the ex- 
tent of his danger, which he knew, but the precise 
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moment of its approach ; for the demon had already 
whispered in the depths of the gamester's heart, that, 
by means of a loan from one of his friends, he might 
yet be able, by some miracle of chance, to redeem 
himself from utter ruin. It was, at all events, neces- 
sary to attempt to secure his papers, and those little 
nothings which have no pecuniary value, but yet are 
more precious than gold to the possessor; and plunging 
into the thickest parts of the shrubbery, in the walks 
which occupy the site of what formerly were the 
ditches of the town, the once gay and gallant Carl 
Benzel stole round to the gate of Cologne like an 
assassin. 

His caution proved to be necessary; for before 
reaching his own street, he was met by one of the 
servants, not yet steeled enough by his profession to 
be ungrateful, who had come out on purpose to in- 
form his master that the house was already invested 
by bailiffs, and that officers were at this moment 
in search of his person in the various places of noc- 
turnal resort. The game was now at a close. The 
city was shut against him. The only property he 
possessed in the world, besides the apparel he wore, 
was the guitar which still hung upon his shoulder. 
He thought of sending a message to the baron of 
Wolfenstein — but for what purpose ? To heg ? To 
him — without even the chance which the gaming table 
afforded — pecuniary assistance would not now be a 
loan, but a charity ; and Carl, low as he had sunk, 
could not yet brook the humiliating idea. 

On a small estate, in the neighbourhood of Borcete, 
that he had lately sold piecemeal, there was an old 
dilapidated building, which once boasted the name of 
chateau. It stood upon a parcel of land latest sacri- 

VOi II. c 
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ficed, and had not yet, so far as he was aware, been 
taken possession of by the new owner. Carl had a 
liking to the place, from a tradition which told that, 
in early times, it had been a stronghold of his ances- 
tors ; although in fact his family, according to all 
modern accounts, had but little claim to the honour of 
antiquity. It had even been his intention, or rather 
one of his favourite dreams, to rebuild the chateau 
from its ruins ; and, in his earlier acquaintanceship with 
the Dallheimers, before his follies, or waning fortune, 
had compelled the prudent and worldly-minded mother 
to give him his conge, Ida and he had frequently 
wandered among its desolate courts, weaving together, 
as if with one imagination, the rose-coloured visions 
of love. This house of desolation was inhabited, till 
it should be claimed by the purchaser, by an old female 
servant of the family. The woman had been Carl's 
nurse ; and when his attention was now drawn to her 
abode, as the only spot where he could hope to find a 
safe shelter from foes or foul weather, a pang shot 
through his breast while he remembered the neglect 
with which he had of late treated one, who had acted 
towards him a portion of the mother's part, and who 
had always looked upon him with a mother's affection. 
Cursing the infatuation, which seemed to have 
changed even the current of his natural feelings, he 
walked hastily away, in the direction of the ruined 
chateau; but the morning was now considerably ad- 
vanced, and the road was crowded with peasants, whose 
respectful salutations seemed to his conscious imagi- 
nation to be fraught with significance. Unable longer 
to endure what he supposed to be their scrutiny, he 
determined to abandon his intention of seeking shelter 
till after night-fall^ and to spend the day in wandering 
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among the hills, and in recruiting his wearied senses 
by sleep in some retired wood. He had not forsaken 
the public road many minutes when he had reason 
to applaud his prudence ; for a carriage, attended by 
horsemen, passed at full speed, and a handkerchief 
was waved to him fix)m the window, which showed 
that the travellers knew him. 

Turning away his head in a kind of panic, he quick- 
ened his pace almost to a flight, and had speedily the 
satisfaction of placing a hill between him and the faces 
of his kind, which had now become objects either of 
fear or hatred. 

It is not our purpose to follow his wanderings 
during this miserable day. When he slept, he awoke 
grappling with his visionary pursuers ; or, having been 
taken, saw through the bars of his prison-window the 
nuptial procession of Ida, and broke his slumber in a 
vain attempt to tear them away. The day at length 
began sensibly to decline ; a cold north-west wind 
blew in dreary gusts along the hills ; the sky was 
gradually obscured by misty clouds, and by-and-by a 
heavy and continuous rain began to fall. It was now 
time to betake himself to the window of his mistress; 
and, insensible to the weather, Carl sprang with re- 
newed energy towards the house of Madame Dall- 
heimer. 

It was not till he had cleared the garden wall that 
he paused. Perhaps his physical sufferings, including 
the want of food — although this was unfelt in the 
sensation of hunger — had combined with the agony 
of his mind to unnerve him ; for he was under the 
necessity of leaning for some moments against a tree 
for support, while drops of cold perspiration stood 
upon his brow. If the fears of Ida were correct, and 

c2 
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she had actually been removed into an inner apart- 
ment, what step was he to take ? But if still accessible, 
in what mode was his avowal to be made? What 
was the purpose of his visit ? Did he mean to tell 
her that he had refused the most precious of all gifts, 
that he might have time to rush into ruin, and render 
himself still more than ever unworthy of her ? Was 
he to confess that, when he declared that " the sun 
should never again look upon his follies,*' it was only 
a base and unworthy juggle to cheat her understand- 
ing through her ear ; for that at the very moment 
when he repeated the words, he was about to hasten 
from her presence to repeat a madness too monstrous 
for the eye of day ? A strange confusion appeared to 
have stolen over his faculties. He forgot the nature 
of the deliberations in which he had been engaged for 
the last twelve hours. So far from being able to call 
to mind the words in which he had intended to have 
addressed his mistress, even the leading ideas had 
escaped him. He was beneath her window before being 
conscious of anything but the wish to see her once 
more, to kneel at her feet, to proclaim his own unwor- 
thiness, and to fly from her presence for ever. 

He struck the guitar with a trembling hand. There 
was no reply. He attempted to sing, more from habit 
than intention ; but, shocked at the voice which pro- 
ceeded from his frozen lips, he ceased suddenly, and 
swept the chords of the instrument so fiercely that the 
sound rung like a shriek through the grove. When 
it died away, all was as still as before. The silence 
was intense, and seemed to be preserved rather than 
broken by the far-off wail of the wind, from which 
this spot was protected by the hill. 

Benzel became alarmed. He stood upon the ledge 
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of the wall, and raising* himself up, endeavoured to look 
into his mistress's casement— the shutters were closed. 
The next window was barricaded in the same way — 
and the next, and the next. She was then removed 
into the interior I But the unusual stillness, the death- 
like silence of the whole house I He resolved not to 
leave the spot till he had solved the mystery ; and his 
anxiety to see Ida was now merged in the sole wish 
t-o know what had become of her. It is strange to 
observe the fantastic tricks of the imagination under 
such circumstances. ** She is dead/" cried he to 
himself with a sudden shiver, and without reflecting 
on the consequence of a step which a few moments 
before he would have deemed of such importance, he 
rushed round to the principal door, and knocked so 
loud and long that the whole neighbourhood resounded 
with the din. Even to this there was no answer ; but, 
on his repeating the application, a thin querulous voice 
within uttered faintly some religious supplication for 
protection, and a trembling hand began to withdraw 
the bolts. 

When at length an old female servant whom he 
knew, put out her face, while the play of the lamp 
which she shaded with her shrivelled hand gave an air 
of ghastliness to her expression of terror, the visiter 
stared on her without being able for some moments 
to utter a word. 

<< Madame Dallheimer ? '' at last he stammered. 

" She is gone, and all the family.*' 

" Where ? " demanded Carl faintly. 

<* I cannot tell ; it was kept a secret from the very 
servants who accompanied them." 

« When ? " 

" Early in the morning." 
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" Escorted ? " 

'' By four of the domestics, mounted and armed/' 

This was the carriage he had seen when he forsook 
the public road I It was Ida herself who had waved 
her handkerchief to him, either in derision or farewell ! 
The young man groaned aloud, and staggered from the 
door without uttering another word, 

Ida was lost to him for ever I Well did he know her 
mother's strength of purpose, as well as worldly cun- 
ning. The very direction they had taken was probably 
a feigned one ; and even had he been provided with 
funds for the journey, pursuit would be hopeless. 
He had confessed to his mistress what were his habits 
of life ; and when, instead of spuming him with horror 
and contempt, she had broken through the rules of 
her sex's modesty, and offered herself for his accept- 
ance, he had refused the gift without a word of expla- 
nation. This was the damning position in which he 
stood. It was vain to speculate on the signal from 
the carriage — no ingenuity could draw from it a ray of 
comfort. Ida had been deceived, insulted, rejected ; 
her love by this time was only the memory of a weak- 
ness ; her anger would grow into hatred, her hatred 
fade into forgetfulness ; and, if ever the changing tide 
of human affairs should throw him in her way again, 
he would find her the wife of a man worthy of 
her love, her beauty, her attainments, rank, and 
fortune. 

Scarcely conscious of his present object or destina- 
tion, Carl Benzel found himself entering the court of 
the old chateau, where he had intended in the morning 
to seek shelter. The broken walls, the long grass, 
mingled with docks and nettles, that filled up the area 
between, the black and ruinous appearance of the 
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mansion itself, and the wailing sound of the night 
wind, answered by creaking doors, and flapping shutters 
in the interior, in many places open to the elements, 
conspired to produce a scene of desolation such as he 
had never witnessed before. When last on the spot, 
with Ida leaning on his arm, that old house was a fairy 
palace for the imagination to revel in I Shivering 
at the contrast he approached the door. 

His low knock was unanswered ; he knocked again, 
louder and louder. The sound echoed through the 
interior, and dying away in the distant galleries, left 
all as silent as before. He tried the latch, but with- 
out hope, and it yielded to his hand. When he entered, 
the wind bursting in at the same time rushed through 
the passage with a violence that shook the whole house. 
The flapping of doors, rattling of windows, and rust- 
ling of hangings, told of the intrusion in the remotest 
apartments ; and Carl fancied, with German excita- 
bility, that a sound of unearthly laughter mingled in 
the distance with the din. The next moment the hall- 
door shut behind him with a noise like a clap of 
thunder, and he found himself in utter darkness. 

Groping through the passage, he at length found 
his way, although with considerable difficulty, to 
the apartment that was tenanted by his nurse. The 
old woman was doubtless in bed and asleep, having 
left the outer door unfastened either through the for- 
getftdness of age, or in the security of conscious 
poverty. On entering he was no longer in absolute 
darkness ; for the moon, having struggled through the 
thick clouds that had all the evening enveloped her, 
threw a spectral gleam into the room. He was so far 
correct, old Christine was in bed ; but the conftision 
thdt reigned throughout the apartment made him fear 
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that she was confined there by illness. He at first 
hesitated to disturb her; but his clothes were com- 
pletely soaked, and he already felt the sensations that 
precede a fever induced by cold. It was necessary if 
possible to obtain a fire ; but he knew not where to find 
the materials. 

" Christine I '* said he, softly ; and then in a louder 
whisper. No answer. The old woman slept soundly. 
He approached the bed : she seemed to have read 
herself asleep, for a book was still in her hand — and in 
that book the young man recognised, with an emotion 
that of late had been a stranger to his breast, a Bible 
which had been presented to her by his mother. He 
shook her gently. 

" Christine I " He took the book from her fingers ; 
but she did not stir. A cold thrill ran through the 
veins of the foster-son, and putting his hand hastily 
upon her brow, he perceived that he stood by the side 
of a corpse. 

A withering feeling of remorse beset the mind of 
Carl Benzel ; for he concluded that his old nurse had 
died in destitution, perhaps in hunger : but in a few 
moments a stronger beam of the moon disclosed some 
provisions and a few copper coins upon the table at 
the bed side ; and the re-action produced by this relief 
was so great that he was able to search for the tinder 
in some composure of mind, and at length succeeded 
in lighting a fire. It would have been a strange spec-^ 
tacle to see in that desolate mansion, and most deso- 
late room, a youth, evidently of the higher ranks of 
society, with dripping and disordered dress, seated by 
the bed-side, his elbow leaning on the bed, and his face 
resting on his hand, while he gazed the live-long 
night upon the face of a corpse I 
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In the grey dawn of the morning he dug a grave in 
the garden, and with such religious service as he could 
perform, committed the body to the earth. He then 
removed the articles of furniture that were absolutely 
necessary, to a smaller and more distant apartment, 
where he took up his solitary abode. 

A low fever began to prey upon the sources of life ; 
and this was at times accompanied by a certain aberra* 
tion of mind. The Bible, to which his attention had 
been attracted, as it seemed to him by an especial pro- 
vidence, was now rarely out of his hand ; but disturbed 
by the recollection of the theological dogmas which 
had perplexed his days of study, the book the best 
calculated to soothe and enlighten, only exasperated 
his disease of body and mind. In the mean time no 
human being came near the house ; which, in fact, lay 
under an imputation, too readily attached to old women 
and old mansions, of being haunted by evil spirits. 
Christine had been rarely seen by the neighbours at 
any time, and now that she did not appear at all it is 
no wonder that she was speedily forgotten. 

Carl Benzel was thus left to his fever and his frenzy ; 
amusing himself with understanding the Bible back- 
wards, as a witch's prayer should be recited; his love 
cooling as his brain heated, and his enthusiasm fast 
sinking into confirmed insanity. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HOW THE HERO BECOMES A VAGABOND. 

The chateau, as we have said, having the reputa- 
tion of being haunted, the circumstance of a light 
being sometimes seen flitting from window to window 
at night excited no surprise, although much conster- 
nation. A hamlet containing between twenty and 
thirty souls, formed the entire human neighbourhood ; 
the spot being shut in by a circle of hills ^om the rest 
of the inhabited world. The loneliness of the place, 
indeed, was its chief recommendation. No one could 
have conceived that, on climbing an eminence of a 
hundred paces, he should at once find himself on the 
brink of a thickly-peopled valley, with a great town in 
the midst ; yet it had been a fiivourite project of Carl 
Benzel, in the days of his glory, to cut a vista through 
the mount, opposite the windows of a particular room, 
so that, at one moment surrounded by the most entire 
solitude, he might the next, if his caprice willed it, 
be within the view and hearing of 

"—the hum, the crowd, the shock of men.** 

The disappearance of old Christine had excited little 
or no remark at the time it took place ; yet now it 
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was somehow or otker connected in the imagination of 
the neighbours with the mysterious lights. The poor 
woman had died, it was thought, either in the house, 
or after she had left it to return to her own home, 
wherever that might be ; and now her spirit was sup- 
posed, by a natural process of ratiocination, to haunt 
the spot, which in life she had loved so well, as seldom 
to be tempted to leave it — unless when her rheumatic 
lameness allowed. 

There was one inhabitant of the hamlet, however, 
who had imbibed, in the course of her intromissions 
with the town, in the quality of a trafficker in eggs, 
a portion of its heresies ; and she declared that the 
new inmates of the chateau could be no other than 
a band of robbers, who, after playing their pranks in 
wealthier quarters, took refuge here, as in a place too 
retired to be within the ken of the police. Liese was 
a pretty young girl, high-spirited and good-tempered, 
who always brought her eggs to a fair market ; for 
there was hardly a gay young bachelor in Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle who did not deal with her, in the hope (continu- 
ally disappointed) of getting a kiss from her rich and 
ruby lips into the bargain. She cared not a pin for 
ghosts, living too innocently, and sleeping too soundly 
to be troubled by their visits. She concluded that 
the old woman had left the house many days ago, 
and thought it no want of charity to beUeve that 
the new-comers, who only stirred at night, and wepe 
invisible during the day, were persons of very so-so 
character. 

By degrees, however, the question took a stronger 
hold upon her lively imagination. Her curiosity was 
roused. If the strangers were robbers, how did it hap- 
pen that no one had ever seen them enter or leave the 
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house; while, at the same time, they took not the 
slightest precaution to conceal their residence there, 
hut carried a candle openly from window to window, or 
left it hurning all night in one of the worst and re- 
motest apartments ? Liese thought of these seeming 
contradictions till she determined to unravel them ; 
and heing aware that it would he in vain to request 
the aid even of the stoutest heart in the hamlet, she 
set out alone on the adventure. 

Her choosing the night-time for the exploit may 
seem to have been a useless expenditure of courage ; 
but it in reality arose from fear. When a younger girl, 
she had been accustomed to play with her compani- 
ons in every comer of the deserted mansion, and thus 
possessed a knowledge of the localities far superior to 
any that could have been obtained by the strangers in 
a few days* acquaintance with the premises. She, in 
fact, knew how to enter the house without troubling 
the latch of the door at all ; and if detected in her 
progress to the upper apartments, could make her es- 
cape by passages in which any other than one accus- 
tomed to them from childhood would require the clue 
of Ariadne. 

The night she chose was dark, to conceal her form, 
and gusty, that her reasonably light tread might not 
be heard; and, having screwed her courage to the 
sticking place, she stole out of her cottage, glided 
round the end of the chateau, climbed like a cat to a 
window several yards from the ground, unfastened it 
by inserting her hand through a broken pane, and, in 
another minute, found herself panting, more from 
mental excitement than bodily exertion, on the great 
staircase. She paused to listen ; then bounded, like a 
deer, up a dozen steps ; and paused again. Here she 
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heard a man's voice, and her heart began to quake. 
In another moment pride mastered fear, and advancing 
more cautiously, she put back her hair from her ears, 
and endeavoured to catch the purport of his words. 
The tone was not conversational. It put her in mind 
of a declamation on the stage, or an address from the 
pulpit. The speaker paused frequently, and sometimes 
in an interrogative manner, yet there was no answer. 
Liese became less afraid every moment, and more 
eager after discovery ; and at length, in a passion of 
cnriosity, she darted up the remaining flight, without 
pausing till her ear was close to a door, through the 
chinks of which she perceived light ; when she heard 
distinctly the following words, pronounced in a feeble 
but musical and manly voice. 

" ' My days are past, my purposes are broken off, 
even the thoughts of my heart. 

" ' They change the night into day ; the light is 
short because of darkness. 

" * If I wait, the grave is mine home ; I have made 
my bed in the darkness. 

" * I have said to corruption, thou art my father ; to 
the worm, thou art my mother and my sister. 

'* * He hath fenced up my way that I cannot pass, 
and he hath set darkness in my path. 

" * He hath stripped me of my glory, and taken the 
crown from my head. 

" * He hath destroyed me on every side, and I am 
gone ; and my hope he hath removed like a tree. 

" ' My harp is also turned to mourning, and my 
voice into the voice of them that weep. 

" * My skin is black upon me, and my bones are 
burnt with heat. 

" * I am a brother to dragons, and a companion to 
owls.' " 
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This singular lament, which poor Liese imagined 
to be the spontaneous outpouring of a troubled heart, 
filled her with compassion. She knocked gently at 
the door. A sudden stir took place in the interior, 
and she could hear the sound of a man*s foot upon 
the floor. While uncertain what to do, the stranger 
spoke again : — 

" * His troops come together, and raise up their 
array against me, and encamp round about my taber- 
nacle ' — Come on, ye sons of Belial, for I will sell my 
life by the inch I * O earth, cover thou not my 
blood I ' " Liese opened the door in a panic, for she 
imagined that a crowd of the expected enemies were 
on the stairs, and women are always on the side of 
the minority. A young man stood in the middle of 
the floor, leaning with one hand upon a chair for sup- 
port, while with the other he strove in vain to steady 
his sword, which he pointed towards the door. His 
countenance was pale and haggard, and a cluster of 
matted locks, as black as the raven*s wing, hung over 
the forehead ; beneath which a pair of eyes gleamed 
with so strange a lustre as to give an unearthly cha- 
racter to the whole head. 

Liese saw at once that the unhappy stranger was 
in the delirium of fever, and she retreated some steps, 
uncertain what to do. 

** Get thee gone,*' said he, " get thee behind me ! 
The day of temptation is over, and hell shall not pre- 
vail against me I *' His words became fainter ; his 
sword fell from the trembling hand that held it ; and 
before Liese could reach him he had sunk fainting on 
the floor. 

With some di£Sculty she lifted him up, and put him 
to bed ; and while doing so had an opportunity of 
scanning more closely his wan and wasted features. 
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What was her surprise to identify them with those of 
the gtiy, the gallant, the handsome, the generous Carl 
Benzel ! He had some time since been one of the most 
importunate of those customers who were wont to 
pay her in round money for her eggs, demanding kisses 
in change ; and Liese had even confessed to herself, 
although to no one else, that if such transactions had 
not been altogether out of her way, Carl Benzel should 
be the purchaser. A stronger interest, therefore, at- 
tached to him now than that excited merely by his 
illness and destitute situation ; and she considered 
with extreme anxiety what was best to be done. 

It was evident by his retiring to such a place, that 
he was under a cloud — probably on account of some 
fatal duel ; while it was not less evident that his fever 
was occasioned or exasperated by unwholesome diet. 
She saw nothing in the shape of provisions in the 
room, except some rank vegetables from the wilderness 
behind the house, that had once been the garden ; and 
these the unhappy young man appeared to have been 
accustomed to boil, and eat without bread or salt. It 
was therefore necessary, at the same time, to supply 
him with proper food and necessaries, and to conceal, 
even from her simple neighbours, the fact of his resi- 
dence there at all. 

The steps she took to effect the latter object were 
laborious. The room in which he lodged, overlooking 
the dark and melancholy court, was directly opposite 
the hamlet ; and she removed her patient therefore, 
with all his household chattels, to a more convenient 
apartment behind, which commanded an uninterrupted 
view of the country. This done, she returned home 
to her cottage for warm milk and other wholesome 
provisions ; and, in short, before the morning dawn. 
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succeeded in making the object of her compassion as 
comfortable as circumstances would allow. It was 
some days before her tender treatment, together with 
the medicine she brought from the town, had their due 
effect ; but at length, Carl Benzel began to open his 
eyes, and take cognisance of the things around him. 

At first his perceptions were confused; and seeing 
only the viands that were placed beside him, while the 
donor was invisible, for Liese paid her visits of mercy 
during the night, when he was asleep, he concluded 
that he was fed, like the prophet Elijah, by super- 
natural agency. Even the sight and recognition of 
his young nurse failed to restore his memory. He 
could not conceive how he had come to be on terms 
of such intimacy and good neighbourhood with the 
pretty market-girl of Aix-la-Chapelle. But when at 
length, by slow degrees, his real situation broke upon 
his view, a feeling of bitter shame, succeeded by hope- 
less despondency, threatened him with a dangerous 
relapse. 

The latter state of mind was the consequence of the 
weakness of his nerves, produced by the disease from 
which he was just recovering ; and Liese, like a skil- 
ful doctress, saw that the moment was come for more 
generous treatment. She nourished him with wine, 
and with rich and fragrant soups ; and, by means of 
the concoctions of the apothecary, soothed his wounded 
spirit, and closed his wakeful eyes in sound and in- 
vigorating sleep. 

Oue morning he awoke from a tranquil slumber, 
which had continued from the forenoon of the pre- 
ceding day. The birds without were singing in full 
chorus ; the sun brightening his chamber walls ; and 
a crowd of sparrows pecking at the casement. Carl 
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rose horn his bed instinctively, and threw open the 
window, and leaned out. The freshness of the breeze 
that &nned his pale brow seemed to infuse in him a 
new life. The green and sunny fields, the trees, 
bending and quivering, as if to keep time with the 
music that filled their branches ; the sloping hills car- 
Tying the eye and imagination to that blue distance, 
which is the country of hope ; all seemed to enter, 
with magical influence, into the very depths of his 
soul. Uis breath came freer and stronger ; his bosom 
rose with a sensation of power that had long been a 
stranger to it ; and he felt his veins tingle with 
pleasure, as the current of life ran boundingly through 
them. Love, that lives in a paradise of the fancy, is 
inseparably associated with the beauties of nature; and 
the idea of his lost Ida rose in the midst, like a spirit. 
The river, whose bitter waters had hitherto seemed 
to roll between them like another Acheron, was half 
hidden by flowers, and the wantoning { birds dipped 
their wings in it as they fluttered past. Carl's cheek 
glowed, and his eye brightened as he gazed upon the 
picture before him of mingled illusion and reality; 
and turning away with a firm step, he proceeded to 
arrange his dress, and prepare for a sortie into the 
world. 

Liese, although a skilful doctress, was but little 
acquainted with the mysteries of the action and re- 
action that take place between tbe mind and body ; and 
the resuscitation of her patient seemed to her like 
the effect of enchantment. She, however, persuaded 
him to remain two days longer under her care ; and 
then ventured timidly to ask him whither it was his 
intention to direct his steps. This was the most 
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embarrassing question that could have been proposed 
to Carl Benzel. 

" All places," said he, with a sigh," " are nearly 
alike to me. I cannot, in the meantime, return to 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and I know not where to find the 
friend whom I go to seek." 

" You mean the daughter of Madame Dallheimer? " 
said Liese archly : " but never start, for it was by no 
sorcery that I discovered your secret. Your mind and 
your lips were busier during the fever than you may 
now imagine, and I think I can tell what is your pre- 
sent situation as well as yourself. You have lost your 
fortune at the gaming-table ; but at your age, and with 
your capabilities, that is no great matter. Your mis- 
tress has been spirited away from you; but a little 
bird has whispered in my ear at least the direction 
they have taken." Carl caught her suddenly in his 
arms, and almost smothered her with kisses. 

" My life was nothing," said he, " I scarcely thank 
you for the gift ; but oh, Liese ! how can I repay 'you 
for the hope — that life of life — which you have now 
given me ? " 

" Not in that way, certainly," replied the market- 
girl, pouting, as she re-adjusted her cap. " I have 
seen the day when you broke me a basket of eggs 
without doing half the damage ! But come, that is a 
trifle : in what way do you propose to travel ?" 

" I have a friend in the town, baron Wolfenstein, 
who would willingly accommodate me with money, 
and perhaps accompany me in the adventure." 

** Alas ! you forget the length of your illness. The 
baron, I happen to know, has been gone many days ; 
for when you raved of him as your friend I endea- 
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voured to find him out. Know you any other to whom 
you could apply ? " CarFs eyes fell beneath the clear, 
proud-looking glance of hers. 

" It is needless to conceal it," said he ; " the re- 
spectable friends of my family have abandoned me, 
and my comrades were merely associates in folly, who 
possess neither the power, nor perhaps the will, to 
assist me." Liese was silent for some moments. 

^ Were I a man," said she at last, while her glad 
«ye flashed with enthusiasm ; '< were I a man such as 
you, I would care neither for the favour of friends nor 
the malice of foes. I would hang my sword by my 
side, and sUng my guitar upon my shoulder, and with 
a high heart and lightsome look go forth to follow my 
mistress over hiU and heath, and through wood and 
valley. There is no peasant in all our father-land so 
churlish as to shut his door against the minstrel, and 
no cottage maid so insensible that her heart may not 
be opened by the twang of the wandering guitar." 

" And at last," said Carl mournfully, and yet half 
yielding, in spite of himself, to an impulse, which in 
youth sends the current of the blood dancing through 
the veins, " suppose me at length arrived at my desti- 
nation — suppose me at the feet of the heiress of Dall- 
heimer " 

*< In her arms ! in her arms ! " 

"Would she do less than spurn the outcast and 
vagabond, who came to beg her love and her charity 
in a breath ? " 

" You a man I " cried Liese, " ha I ha I " and her 
laugh rang through the old house. " You presume to 
kiss the lips of a pretty girl like me ! Were you in 
rags, Ida Dallheimer would clothe you; were your 
way-fering feet torn with brambles, or stung with 
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adders, she would suck the wounds with her mouth ; 
were you in prison, she would draw you out, if it could 
not be done but by a cord woven of the tresses of her 
long fair hair; were you on the gallows tree, she 
would tend, and watch, and cheer you to the last; 
and then sit down beneath youjr feet and die. And 
why should she do this ? Why abandon home, and 
friends, and riches, and honour, to cleave to poverty^ 
and disgrace, and death ? Do you ask why ? O man ! 
man ! because «he loves, and is a woman ! '* While 
speaking, and for some moments after, her cheek 
burned, her eye flashed, the veins of her forehead 
swelled, and her bosom throbbed as if it would burst 
the corsage; but soon these phenomena of her sex's 
emotion disappeared; and heaving a deep sigh, she 
shook away some large bright drops from her eyelids, 
and continued more calmly. 

" Having received a hint of Madame DaUheimer's 
intended departure in the morning, I went, the night 
before, to bid farewell to a friend ; and was introduced 
by her into an inner apartment, where she meant to 
gratify my curiosity with the sight of some new 
dresses before they were packed up for the journey. 
It was here that I overheard the direction and destina- 
tion of the travellers; for Madame and her major-domo 
passing through the room, we were obliged to conceal 
ourselves behind a screen till they were gone. I after-* 
wards saw the young lady coming from her own 
apartment in the north wing. Her face was flushed^ 
and her step quick and resolute ; but when she ob- 
served the preparations for the journey, she became as 
pale as marble,, and seemed ready to faint. I knew of 
the love that was between you, for I had often seer 
you here, and more than once, out of curiosity, fol- 
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lowed you, in your evening visits, as far as the garden 
wall. X looked at her significantly as she passed, trying 
to say with my eyes, * my poor young lady, can I do 
anything for you ? ' and she observed me ; for a gleam 
of hope lighted up her countenance for a moment ; 
a struggle of some kind took place ; and she half 
opened her lips to address me. But at that instant 
her mother's voice was heard calling her name ; and 
her hasty step entering the passage. Ida's lips closed 
at the sound; her almost opening heart folded its 
leaves anew ; she shrunk as if within herself ; and 
wringing her hands, which she then pressed wildly on 
her brow and bosom, turned silently away." 

Carl drank in these words with a greediness that 
seemed to dread the loss of a syllable. He was almost 
suffocated with emotion. 

**My noble, my high-minded, my pure hearted," ejacu- 
lated he in a broken voice, " my great, my good — my 
poor, poor Ida ! " and the sobs, which he could no longer 
control, burst forth convulsively from his labouring 
bosom, and the once gay and reckless gallant, leaning 
his head upon the shoulder of Liese, fairly wept aloud. 
The two strangely-assorted companions, having as- 
certained that the coast was clear, left the chateau by 
the back window, by means of which Liese was accus- 
tomed to enter; the latter having determined to 
accompany her proteg^ to the end of the valley. As 
they walked on her spirits seemed to desert her ; and 
Carl, although less sad than before, was plunged in 
mecUtation. 

" Do you dread the hazard of the journey ? ** said 
Liese, at length. " Do you shrink from the degradation 
you may suffer in travelling without money? How dif- 
ferent that is with me I I have often wished, I have 
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long wished, that — that '* and she fixed her eyes. 

with a deep, longing gaze, upon the blue distance be- 
fore them, and stopped abruptly. 

"How delightful," she resumed, "must be the 
vicissitudes of the life of a wanderer I To look upon 
other hills than those you have been accustomed tc 
from infancy ; to gaze upon strange faces, and strange 

lands 

" What is it that you have long wished? '^ demanded 
Carl gently. 

" That I might," — replied Liese, with the same in- 
coherence, and blushing deeply — " I only wished that 
— that I were a man ! '* 

" My dear Liese," said he, with a grave tendernessj 
while he put his arm round her waist, as they walked 
side by side—" my dear sister, my best friend, to wish 
that you were other than what you are, a true- hearted, 
simple-minded woman, is a crime against nature and 
humanity. Beware of the life of a wanderer, which 
is the most unfit for you, or rather, for which you are 
the most unfit of all the daughters of Eve I Youi 
high and daring spirit ; your frank and guileless dispo- 
sition ; your youth ; your beauty ; — O Liese, promise 
me that, till you obtain the protection of a husband, 
you will remain at home, the light and love of your 
own valley I '* 

" I will not promise,** replied Liese, almost sullenly; 
" where is the use of such an exaction ? I have no 
money ; and I cannot play the guitar, or sing such 
lays as used to float at night, like a dream, over the 
garden of Madame Dallheimer. And as for a husband, 
holy Mary I would you have me wed one of thfe clods 
of the earth ? one of the base cur-hearted churls who 
shuddered when they beheld the light in your window, 
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supposing it to be borne by the ghost of old Christine ! 
A wanderer ! No, no ; I must live where I am planted, 
bright, sharp, and bitter, like a holly in a hedge, re- 
spected by its more vulgar neighbours — because it 
can stop a gap just as well as the rest." 

" You will live, Liese, where you have been planted, 
like a rose, diffusing freshness, and fragrance, and 
beauty around you ; and if I return successful from 
that far world which appears so beautiful to you, be- 
cause its pits and precipices are covered with the veil 
of distance, you shall share, Jike a sister, in my good 
fortune.'* 

They were now on the ridge of the hill which 
bounded the further extremity of the valley, and both 
stood still simultaneously. Carl took out his shirt- 
brooch, which was set with a stone of some value, and 
stuck it in Liese's collar, requesting at the same time 
a common pin in exchange. She resisted for some 
moments ; but perceiving the curl of his lip, and the 
flush of his brow, at what he felt as an insult to his 
poverty, she at length complied. He would then have 
kissed her, with a muttered farewell ; but court esying 
low, she raised his hand to her lips, as is the custom 
in some parts of Germany when an inferior receives a 
reward or a present, and walked silently away. Carl, 
grieved and somewhat hurt by her apparent caprice, 
looked after her reproachfully for some moments ; but 
turning round at a little distance, she saw him in this 
attitude, and, on the instant, bounded back again with 
a sudden cry, threw herself into his extended arms, 
kissed his lips, and hiding her face in his bosom, 
sobbed bitterly. Then, as if ashamed of her emotion, 
she raised her head, with a bashful but sunny smile, 
and fled with the swiftness of a deer towards the 
village. 
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Some days after the departure of Carl Benzel, Liese, 
whose restless mind seemed to require employment, 
forsook her chickens and eggs, one evening, to go and 
visit the old woman who was left in charge of Madame 
Dallheimer's mansion; and from her she heard a piece 
of intelligence that was exceedingly interesting in the 
present state of her feelings. 

It appeared that only the evening before, a man, in 
the livery of a servant, had called at the house, to 
'^fish** out of the old woman, as she expressed it, 
some information regarding the whereabout of Benzel. 
He said that he had a letter to deliver to him from 
a lady, and that he had searched all Aix-la-^Chapelle 
in vain, where he could only learn that the impru- 
dent young man had ruined himself at the gaming- 
table, and fled from his creditors. A letter from a 
lady ! What could have induced the bearer to extend 
his researches to Madame Dallheimer's house, where 
the person he sought had not visited publicly for many 
months ? There was only one way of accounting for 
this ; and on hearing that the old woman had pointed 
out the direction in which Benzel had gone on the 
evening he left her, she hurried home. 

It was dark when she reached the village ; and Liese 
could almost have fancied that her protege had returned 
to his lodging, for a light burned, as she had first seen 
it, in the window of his original chamber. After some 
minutes it proceeded to the next, and the next, and 
the next, and then descended in the same way from 
floor to floor, till it reached the kitchen. Liese, in the 
mean time, had approached the house rapidly, while 
continuing her observations ; and finding that the front 
door was fastened, glided round to the window behind, 
which she had so often made use of herself for entrance 
and egress. 
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In a few minutes she saw the light above her head ; 
but it instantly disappeared, and a man leaped to the 
ground beside her. 

" Stay fiiend," said she, " I would speak with you." 
The stranger grasped a pistol in his belt, and at the 
same moment she felt her eyes blinded with the glare 
of a dark lantern. 

" Who are you ? *' demanded he, sternly. 

" A fiiend to him for whom you bear a letter. He 
follows the Dallheimers on the same route. If you 
ride hard for six hours to-morrow morning you will 
overtake him." 

" That is not in my commission," replied he. " I 
have already done all that I promised." 

" To whom did you promise ? " 

" What is that to you, my pretty lass ? Do you 
know the baron of Wolfenstein ? it was to him I pro- 
mised.'' 

" I know the baron well ; but I should not have 
suspected him of any kindness of this sort to his 
friend. Come from where it may, however, it will be 
welcome. Give me the letter, I undertake to deliver 
it." 

" Let me see you at Aix-la-Chapelle then; there is 
my address ; the letter is locked up in my portman- 
teau. But you will, of course, pay the postage thus 
far ? Come, I will not be unreasonable ; nay, if you 
resist so just a demand — ^" 

" Give me the letter first. I will pay no postage 
till you deliver it into iaj hand." 

" But then — I may depend upon your honesty ? " 

*' You may : I shall be with you early in the morn- 

ing. 

The next morning Liese packed up her moveables in 
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a small bundle ; and taking leave of her native village, 
without knowing, and perhaps without caring, whether 
^e should ever see it again, set out to visit the 
stranger at his lodgings in Aix-la-Chapelle. So &r as 
she could observe him in the dark, he had not been in 
livery when she saw him ; but servants are not always 
in one dress, and although a bold, manly-looking fel- 
low, there was nothing in his air or manner which 
could falsify the old woman's impression of his rank. 
The house indicated in the card, however, was so 
handsome a building, that she paused in some per- 
plexity before ringing the bell. Her new friend, as 
she understood, had travelled alone. He did not, 
therefore, live with his master, and it was preposterous 
to suppose that he could lodge in so elegant a mansion 
at his own charge. Who should she ask for, was her 
next reflection; and as the handle of the bell sprung 
from her hand, she was half tempted to run away. 

" Have the goodness to walk in, mademoiselle," said 
the lackey who opened the door, bowing to the ground. 
Mademoiselle walked in, and was conducted through a 
suite of splendid apartments to a smaller one, where 
her companion of the preceding evening awaited her, 
sipping coffee, and turning over the leaves of the 
journals. He was a man nearer forty than thirty 
years of age, and of a rough and weather-beaten 
appearance. His manner, however, was good, and 
almost dignified ; and Liese felt as if she was in the 
presence of one of the magnates of the land. 

The paper, it appeared — for it was not in the form of 
a letter, but was merely a few lines traced with a pencil 
on the blank leaf of a book — was dropped from a car- 
riage, as the stranger passed. It was inscribed " With 
haste, for love of courtesy or gain ;'' and being at any 
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rate in his way to Aix-la-Chapelle, he determined to 
take charge of it. Meeting soon after on the road his 
friend the baron of Wolfenstein, and mentioning the 
subject to him, the latter, being deeply interested in 
the parties, exacted a promise that he would use every 
reasonable exertion to discover the person to whom 
the document was addressed, and place it in his hands. 
The contents were as follows. 

" Can you explain the enigma in your conduct ? If 
so, I will not be unjust. When I saw you from the 
carriage window, you were in an agitation that could 
not be referred to any ordinary calamity. I am on 
my way to my mother's house at Treves. 

" ir 

Whether Liese paid the postage or not ; what was 
the nature of her conversation with her new friend ; 
whether she succeeded in delivering the above epistle 
to Carl Benzel ; and sundry other matters connected 
with the present interview, we must defer treating of 
till another period of the history. At present we can 
only mention, consistently with our plan, that the 
pretty dealer in eggs and withholder of kisses, was 
never more seen in the market of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE TRAVELS OF CARL BENZEL. 

Lie SB'S account of the hospitality of her £Either-land 
was not altogether correct. The feeling, possibly, 
may have existed, but the practice was modified by 
circumstances. Some were too poor, and some too 
timid, to extend a welcome to the wandering minstrel ; 
and some, stripped of the greater part of their means 
in the late troubles, growled over the remainder with 
the jealousy of a hungry mastiff. Carl Benzel, how- 
ever, although suffering strange vicissitudes, never 
found himself in absolute want. There was some- 
thing in his appearance which commanded the respect 
of many, and conciliated the affections of more; and 
it generally happened with him, as with all others in 
calamity, that the churlishness of the men was amply 
made up for by the benevolence of the women. 

His dress and manner presented so striking a con- 
trast tp his ostensible rank in society, that he was 
more frequently the object of curiosity as well as 
sjrmpathy; but, for the most part, it must be con- 
fessed that he was allowed to pass merely as one who 
paid reasonably well with his music for the entertain- 
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meDt afforded him. In Germany, even on the borders, 
music is always an article that is worth money ; and 
Carl, whose way of life had been somewhat of the 
wildest, was well acquainted with the songs likely to 
please the ear of the peasants. His own taste, indeed, 
seemed to assort marvellously well with theirs. Lays 
of unfortunate love, and premature death, and barba- 
rous mothers, and bloody-minded guardians, were his 
staple commodities; and, mingling with them, came 
the wild fantaJBtic legends that people the rocks and 
forests of his native country with the most original of 
hobgoblins. The State of mind which gave forth, spon- 
taneously and habitually, such strains, was clearly 
depicted in his countenance. A deep melancholy sat on 
his high pale brow ;' but the eyes beneath were lighted 
up by fitful gleams of enthusiasm that might have 
seemed the effect of the poet's inspiration. His Bible, 
in the intervals of song, was rarely out of his hand ; 
and at times he was accustomed to read it aloud, 
with such comments as a heated imagination sup- 
plied, for the edification of those who would rather 
have listened to the ballad of the Wild Huntsman, 
or the Erl King. Whether in singing or lecturing, 
however, his singularly fine and mellow vofce procured 
him a willing audience; and long after he had passed 
through the wild district of the Eifel, the dreams of 
many a mountain-maid were haunted by this remarkable 
stranger, who had appealed to the strongest sensibili- 
ties of a German woman, in his joint chara^cter of min- 
strel ^nd apostle. Even the dress of our adventurer 
was well calculated to attract observation ; being charac- 
teristic not only of the country and the times, but of 
the individual. It consisted of a hussar cap with a 
gold band, a da;rk brown frock, and military boots that 
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reached to the middle of the thigh. His neck and 
bosom were bare, for he wore neither stock nor ker- 
diief ; his guitar was slung upon one shoulder, and 
over the other a small bundle or wallet was suspended 
upon a handsome sword. 

Till after he had passed CorneU'munstery about 
three leagues on his route, where the citizens of Aix- 
la-Chapelle resort in pleasure-parties to drink out of 
the cup of Saint Cornelius, our traveller did not dare 
to approach the highway. After this, however, he 
had less fear of being made captive, which, in his 
present feelings, would have been like a sentence 
of death : and he only deviated occasionally from 
the main-road in order to seek shelter in a reformed 
village, instead of passing the night in a Catholic 
one. 

The country soon became wilder and more solitary. 
Lofty hills, covered with forests that seemed eternal, 
gave a dreary magnificence to the scene : and in such 
places, for instance, as the narrow valley of the Roer, 
it was with surprise that he saw a congregation of 
human dwellings, deserving the name of a town, s^ 
down in the deepest recess of the ravine. This was 
Monjoye. From hence to Kaltenhenberg, the route 
lay through a succession of marshes and mountains, 
the most dismal that can be imagined, in the midst of 
which is placed a bell, to be rung during the dangerous 
mists which sometimes descend like the shadow of 
death upon the traveller's path. Carl sung his way 
through everything, and leaving the mountains of the 
Schneifel to the left, the most sterile district in all 
the Eifel, arrived at the little town of Prum, founded 
before the days of King Pepin. It was in the convent 
here that the son of Charlemagne did penance for his 
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rebellion, and that the Emperor Lothaire laid down 
the sceptre for the crucifix, and died a monk. 

While wandering along the road he fell in with a 
peasant, to whom he took the opportunity of explain- 
ing the just downfall of the Catholic religion, as typi- 
fied in the ruin of this famous convent. He had tx) 
do, however, with a man steadfast in the cause, who 
could give a reason for the faith that was in him ; and 
from him he learnt the true cause both of the rise and 
Ml of the establishment, as it is set forth in the fol- 
lowing legend. 

" In the days of Saint Ansband,*' said the peasant, 
" the fifth abbot of Prum, there was a young man 
admitted to the order under peculiar circumstances. 
He had gamed away his estate, and disgusted his 
father so much by his follies, that the old gentleman 
cast him off, and determined to leave his immense 
wealth to a religious house. In the meantime the 
son continued his addresses to a young lady, who 
really loved him, and by whose dowry he expected to 
retrieve his fortune. But she, hearing of his miscon- 
duct, in the irritation of the moment treated him no 
better than his father had done ; whereupon the youth 
grunk into despondency, which ended in his assuming 
the cowl in the convent of Prum. 

" This was followed, as might be supposed, by bitter 
repentance ; for the young lady, who had stayed only 
for entreaty on the part of her lover, no sooner hear4 
ci his irremediable step, than she came a watching 
and praying about the convent, and wandering about 
the walls, wringing her hands, from morning till night. 
In vain the monk laid the matter before his abbot, with 
the view of obtaining a dispensation for his return into 
$he world : the holv father only laughed at so silly an 
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affair, and told him jocosely that till he could bestow 
gifts upon the house equal to his own lost fortune and 
his mistress's dowry together, he must stay where he 
was. 

<< The monk at last sickened, and, believing himself 
about to be dying, ordered that he should be carried in 
a litter to the house of his unrelenting father. The 
latter, however, would not admit him, but told him 
from the window that he had determined to bestow 
his fortune upon the church, and was that day going 
to a certain rock on the Schneifel to shoot an arrow 
from it, which would doubtless be carried by the angels 
of the Lord to whatever religious establishment was 
most deserving, of the gift. Whereupon the young 
man, struck as if by death itself, desired that he shoidd 
be carried to the house of his mistress, to take leave 
of her ; and there he related, with many lamentations, 
the unnatural conduct of his father. 

" * This is no fitting place,' said she, after his story, 
< for a young maid to take leave of a monk. Hie thee 
to the altar of thy convent, and await me there. Take 
care that thy soul quit not thy body till thou see me 1' 
And straightway she ran to the rOck on the Schneifel, 
and hid herself among the bushes at the bottom ; and 
when the old man had shot his arrow, sacrilegiously 
anticipating the messengers of heaven, she picked it 
up, and ran with it to the altar of the convent, where 
her lover stood receiving the holy sacrament. 

" * There is thy father's arrow,' said she, handing it 
to him privily through the rails ; < thou hast fulfilled 
the conditions of the abbot.' And when the monk 
produced the arrow, bearing on the point his father's 
will describing the gifts — * Senarchia, Custia, Huc- 
quentia, et Morcorot, in page LaTvdxmeii^i et villa 
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Hanapia,' all present were filled with joy and astonish- 
meut. 

" * Who gave thee this, my son ? * said the abbot. 

" ' An angel I ' replied the monk. And so this 
young man was restored to life, to the world, and to 
his mistress ; but although the convent enjoyed the 
bequest a certain time, that the piety of the father 
might not be unavailing, yet in punishment of the 
maiden's sin in acting the part of an angel, and of the 
abbot's imprudence in .loosening the bonds of the 
church, it eventually fell into ruin." 

There were some parts of this wild story so singu- 
larly applicable to his own case, and the conclusion was 
in itself so ridiculous, that, for the first time since he 
had serenaded his mistress in the garden^ a smile stole 
over the grave and melancholy features of our adven- 
turer. He passed on his way, wondering, almost with 
awe, at the highness of heart and readiness of hand of 
that sex which he had imagined, till he knew Ida, to 
have been intended merely for the plaything of lordly 
man. Nor was Liese without her share of his peri- 
patetic meditations f — this noble peasant — this essence 
and extract of woman, unadulterated by a single one 
of the thousand artificial compositions that modify the 
female character. 

While admiring the ruins of the chateau of Schoe- 
necken, he saw the inhabitants of the village assembled 
at the performance of an annual ceremony not a little 
singular in its simplicity. Two young men were 
elected for the champions in the peaceful strife ; one 
to run the distance of a league and back again, while 
the other, having placed a certain number of eggs at 
regular distances, carried them all back, otl^ \>^ ow^, 
to the starting- post He who finished YAs ta&^ ^'kX 
roz. II, E 
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was the winner, and the victory was celebrated bj 
songs and dances, in which the vanquished party and 
his adherents partook, as well as the conqueror. 

Throughout the whole of the Eifel, indeed, this dis- 
position to make merry was conspicuously manifest. 
Carl's journey seemed a continual fete. He was no 
sooner out of one festival than, on arriving at the 
next village, he found himself in the midst of another. 
The tooth-ach, the head-ach, the stomach-ach, and 
the thousand other ills that flesh is heir to— all had 
their particular saints, and each saint his particular 
day, which must be celebrated by pubhc rejoicings. 
The people, it is hardly necessary to say, were all 
poor; for the rich, when they would be thought to 
amuse themselves, stew themselves up in scores in 
an unwholesome room, taking good care to shut the 
doors fast, that the common people may not see what 
a set of miserable devils they are in reaUty. But it is 
not to the saints alone that the credit belongs of keep- 
ing the inhabitants of the Eifel in this enviable con- 
dition. The landed inheritance of each family is vested 
indivisibly in the eldest child, whether male or female; 
and the brothers and sisters remain with the heir in 
the quality of labourers. The latter, however, are not 
left entirely to the tender mercies of the other ; for 
the farm, or stockhaus, although it cannot be par- 
titioned, is burthened with certain provisions for the 
younger children, and is thus mortgaged, as it were, 
sometimes over head and shoulders. 

Passing through the small town of Bitbourg, for- 
merly a Roman station, Carl, after having performed 
a walk of twenty German leagues, arrived at Treves, 
on the Moselle, supposed to be the most ancient city 
in Europe. 
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On entering the beautiful valley, in the narrowest 
part of which Treves is built, the heart of the wan- 
derer began to beat. He saw before him the Mecca 
of his pilgrimage ; but, instead of rushing towards it 
with the ardour of a devotee, his strength failed him 
for the first time during the journey ; he hung back 
terrified, and large drops of perspiration broke upon 
his brow. It was no consideration, however, of per- 
sonal appearance that made him pause. He was un- 
touched by the circumstances of his matted locks, which 
hung in wild confusion from beneath his cap, the gold 
band of which was blackened with rain, and the black 
fur turned yellow with dust. Neither did his boots 
affect him, incrusted though they were with the mud of 
the Eifel, whitened by the sun ; nor his travel-stained 
frock, the brown colour of which was emulated by that 
of his hare neck and breast, once as pure as driven 
snow. Such things are forgotten by persons of strong 
feelingS) and by almost all persons when placed in 
trying or extraordinary circumstances. And yet, when 
about to enter the gates, the evident curiosity with 
which he was regarded by the passers by, caused him 
to turn a look of observation upon himself; and, for- 
getting Ida for a moment, he felt a pang of shame 
at the idea of appearing in such costume in the 
streets of a large and handsome town. He turned 
away from the walls, determining to return under 
cover of the approaching night, and, having made 
such inquiries as were necessary, to seek again what- 
ever shelter his guitar might in the meantime pro- 
cure for him. 

The inhabitants of a distant cottage which he en- 
tered, who were principally women, received the min- 
strel with great demonstrations of joy: but his proposal 

£2 
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to return after visiting the town, which he made when 
the night began to close definitely in, was listened to 
with surprise and alarm. He was welcome, said they, 
to a bed, if he chose to stay ; but not for worlds would 
they open their door to him again if he once went 
out. Carl, who had shown himself the most good- 
natured of singers, persisted somewhat indignantly; 
but the only effect which his eloquence produced, was 
to excite the suspicion of the family group, who, after 
exchanging looks significant at once of terror and de- 
termination, informed him, that till this moment they 
had forgotten the circumstance of the only spare-bed 
in the house being engaged. The minstrel threw his 
guitar upon his back, and shouldering his little bun- 
dle, prepared to quit the inhospitable roof. 

" If you be not what they fear you are,'* said the 
youngest daughter, gliding after him, and whispering 
in his ear, " do not venture to leave the town to- 
night I You may meet with those on the road with 
whom a single man will have no chance." 

" Do you allude to robbers ? What have / to 
lose r 

" They would murder you for your guitar, or fi)r 
the mere pastime of shedding blood !" 

" And is it of such you take rne to be ? Do I 
look like an assassin? Perhaps you think I am 
Schinderhannes himself I" At this redoubted name, 
which for two years past had kept the banks of the 
Rhine in terror, from Cologne to the Neckar, a faint 
shriek escaped from the lips of the girls ; and Benzel, 
with a look of sorrow and indignation, went out. 

Determining at all hazards to enter the town, and 
take his chance afterwards of a night's lodging, he 
walked leisurely along, amusing himself with anticipa- 
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tions of the interview with Ida, which perhaps was des- 
tined to take place to-morrow. The fears of the cot- 
tagers appeared to him to have extended to the whole 
district ; for although it was yet early in the night, 
the road was completely deserted, and the houses shut 
up. He saw enough, in fact, to convince him, that if 
he could not find harhour in Treves there was no 
chance of it in the neighbourhood ; and having hitherto 
avoided the great towns, in which he feared that his 
notes would not be taken in lieu of money, he was 
somewhat puzzled. 

The name of Schinderhannes was one of those 
sounds with which'the timid were scared without know- 
ing why. If a murder was committed, Schinderhannes 
was the assassin ; if a Jew was roasted at his own fire 
till he told where his treasures were concealed, Schin- 
derhannes was the cook ; if a pretty girl ran off to the 
forest to hear a love tale, the youth it was told by 
was sure to be Schinderhannes. Carl well remembered 
that Wolfenstein and he had once proposed to their 
comrades to set out on a crusade against this famous 
chief; and he now called to mind that he touched upon 
the confines of his peculiar territory. The crimes 
indeed, imputed truly or falsely to the universal Schin- 
derhannes, filled a large tract of country extending on 
both sides of the Rhine; but the district situated be- 
tween the Moselle and the Nahe, to which Treves was 
the key on the north, was supposed to be his princi- 
pal residence. Musing on such matters Carl arrived 
at the town, and entered the gates unmolested. 

A few of the shops were still open, and our adven- 
turer had no difficulty in inquiring his way to the 
house of Madame Dallheimer. It was a large and 
handsome edifice, and, although in the middle of the 
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city, possessed an ample extent of garden ; which Carl 
found to be the case with many other abodes of the 
wealthy. This peculiarity made, the area of the town 
appear greatly disproportioned to the number of in- 
habitants, which scarcely exceeds ten thousand within 
the ramparts. 

The beating of his heart was renewed as he ap- 
proached the walls. He was perhaps separated only a 
by a few yards from his lost Ida I In vain, however, 
he looked for some light in the windows which might 
indicate the place dedicated to the sleeping apartments, 
to which he fancied the family must by this time have 
retired. Nothing was clearly visible except the mas- 
sive form of the pillars of the portico, and the outline 
of the roof sketched upon the sky behind. Carl at 
length began to think that there was something strange 
and unusual in the total darkness of so great a build- 
ing ; and, in sudden alarm, he knew not of what 
nature, he approached the door, and rung the servants* 
bell. 

The sound swung hollow and heavy within, as if 
the house was untenanted; and, after waiting an instant, 
with a more vigorous application of his hand, he sent 
forth a larum peal that shook the whole house. 

" Thou ringest in vain,*' said a low calm voice behind 
him. Carl jumped round, and saw the figure of a 
man, muffled in a dark cloak, standing motionless on 
the steps. The approach of the stranger had been so 
noiseless that a momentary sensation of alarm passed 
across the heart of the wanderer ; but the next moment 
he stepped quickly up to him, and looked in his face. 
It was the face of a Jew ; and Carl staggered back. 
Owing to some early impressions, heightened by his late 
religious bias, there was no animal on the face of the 
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earth SO abhorrent to his imagination as a member of 
that ancient people who were called but not chosen. 
At the present moment the cry of a raven would have 
been more welcome to his ear ; and he looked upon the 
Hebrew face before him, although youthful and hand- 
some in itself, as a sign of the most disastrous omen. 
He turned his back without replying a word, and 
grasped the bell again. 

" Thou ringest to no purpose/' repeated the 
stranger, " except to rouse the watchers of the night, 
and get thee into the house of bondage.** 

** I ask not your counsel, Jew," said Carl haughtily. 

<• Why not ? ** demanded the other. " Dost thou 
fear me ? " 

** Fear thee I Son of an accursed race, I only hate 
and despise thee I ** 

" That is hard," observed the Jew sarcastically, " thou 
owest me nothing I Nevertheless I must do my bidding. 
If thou art the Christian Benzel, whose baptismal 
name is Carl, follow me ; " and so saying, he turned 
suddenly round, and strode away. Carl followed 
mechanically; for the Jew spoke as one having 
authority. 

As he walked after his conductor, however, it was not 
without some difficulty that his wearied limbs kept pace 
with his. A doubt crossed his mind, for it would be 
unfair to call it a fear, of his personal safety. He 
remembered the warning he had received at the 
cottage, and the curiosity his appearance had pre- 
viously excited as he entered the gates ; and in spite 
of himself the idea of the redoubted Schinderhannes 
fastened upon his imagination. At any rate, there 
was no harm, he thought, in being on his guard ; and, 
securing his bundle and guitar, side by side, upon his 
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shoulder, he carried his sword in his hand, in the 
manner of a walking-stick, taking care to loosen the 
hiade in the scabbard. 

The walk was not a short one. Sometimes our ad- 
venturer could have imagined that they had quitted the 
town altogether, to such an extent did the gardens 
run in some quarters; but, independently of the real 
distance, it appeared that his guide sought purposely 
to make the journey as long as possible, by diving into 
all manner of intricate lanes and courts. In one of 
the meanest and most miserable alleys that ever dis- 
graced a city he at length stopped short, and after 
listening for some moments, knocked gently at a door. 
There was no reply for some time, and the stranger 
did not repeat the knock; but by and by a voice 
was heard within demanding, in one of those greasy 
whines that curdle the blood with aversion — 

" Who Cometh in the night to the gate of the poor 
Jew Adonijah ? " 

" Even Ishmael the son of Joab," was the reply ; 
and they were immediately admitted. 

In the black and dismal apartment into which they 
were ushered, there were five or six persons, appa- 
rently Jews, gathered round the fire; to the dying 
embers of which the room was indebted for the little 
light it enjoyed. The entrance of the new comers 
created little stir. There were chairs already placed 
for them; and when they sat down the scene re- 
lapsed into the same stillness, which it seemed as if 
their entrance had only disturbed for an in«tant. The 
attitudes of the individuals, however, did not convey 
the idea of rest which the absence of sound and motion 
usually implies. The men were dressed in dark 
cloaks, with hats slouching over their brows, and sat 
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leaning their chins upon a traveller's staff while they 
pored intently upon the fire. The women were in like 
manner covered completely from the view : a handker- 
chief resemhling a coarse veil was drawn over their 
faces ; and a small bundle lay upon their knees. All 
seemed prepared for a journey ; and Carl, in spite of 
hifl religious abhorrence, could not refrain from looking 
with curiosity upon this singular people, who are still 
in the captivity of the Gentiles, and watch day and 
night for the coming of their deliverer. 

His own situation, however, began speedily to 
occupy his thoughts. The adventure into which he 
had fallen was altogether beyond the reach of reasoning. 
How had his arrival been known in a strange place, 
into which he had entered but a moment before for the 
first time in his life ? Of what consequence was he, 
or his ill-starred name, to any human being, that a man 
should be appointed to watch for his coming, as if he 
had been some new Elias ? For what possible pur- 
pose had he been trepanned into the society of these 
wandering Jews ? There could have been no mistake 
in his identity, for whatever his person might be, his 
name was by no means common. It was at all events 
necessary, now that he was here, to demand of his con- 
ductor why he had brought him, and what he was 
expected to do. 

" Jew, " said he, breaking suddenly the deep silence 
of the room, " Carl Benzel has followed you at your 
desire, what would you with him ? " 

" Nothing. Has my lord any commands for the 
servant whom he condescends to hate and despise ? " 

" Yes," said Carl sternly ; " 1 command you to tell 
me for what purpose you laid in wait for me, and why 
you have brought me here ? " 
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" I did simply what I was bidden,'* replied the Jew; 
" and I seek not to pry into the purposes of those 
whom I serve. Thus much thou mayest learn firom 
my lips. Thou wert beating at the gate of an empty 
house, and in another moment the city oflBcers would 
have cast thee into prison, even as a wanderer and 
a vagabond, without calling, or business, or friend, or 
kinsman. She whom thou seekest tarried not at 
Treves ; for it having been discovered that she endea- 
voured to send thee tidings of her whereabout, they 
carried her on to Mayence by the valley of the Nahe." 

" Did you see her, my friend?" asked the lover, 
with a flush of hope and delight ; ** was she well, — in 
good spirits ? " 

" I know not the woman," replied the Jew coldly. 

" By whom then are you employed ? " 

" By my master. Ere yet the cock croweth, it is 
our purpose to go forth, that we may cross the Hohe- 
Wald when the sun is high, and reach our destination 
in the valley of the Nahe before the shadows of the 
night begin to faD. If thou wilt journey with us, there 
will be mutual protection in our numbers ; for in these 
last days there are evil men upon the earth, who walk 
to and fro upon the hills like unto strong lions." 

" What assurance can I have that you mean me no 
foul play ? " 

" Thy poverty ought to be sufficient ; but, more- 
over. Christian though thou be, we will break bread 
with thee, and drink of the cup of peace." 

" Then I consent,*' said Carl, who would have been 
satisfied with a pledge still less substantial. A candle 
was then lighted, and a cloth laid upon the table, 
when, to the surprise of the guest, who expected to sup 
upon black bread and a draught of water, a large loaf 
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was set down as white as snow, together with a cold 
fowl, and a stone bottle of wine from the banks of the 
Main, worth its weight in gold. 

The men ate and drank heartily, although without 
much speaking ; but the women did not draw near the 
table at all, but " brake bread," where they sat, without 
raising their veils. Carl, who had now an opportunity 
of observing his companions for the first time, was 
greatly struck with the contrast exhibited in the phy- 
sic^^omies of Adonijah, the aged master of the house, 
and Ishmael, his young conductor. In that of the for- 
mer, all the meanness, and cunning, and treachery 
attributed to the Jewish character were conspicuous ; 
while the face of the latter, which in a woman would 
have been called perfectly beautiful, expressed a lofti- 
ness of mind and a manly sincerity, that, to the preju- 
diced eyes of our adventurer, were hardly compatible 
with the oriental cast of the features. On his part, 
Ishmael, after he had looked for some moments at Carl 
Benzel, appeared to have made a discovery equally 
pleasing ; but at length his eyes fell beneath those of 
the Christian ; they rested for a moment upon the face 
of Adonijah, then wandered rapidly round the apart- 
ment, and drawing his cloak more closely round him, 
be leant back in his chair with a sigh, which seemed 
to say, " I am of the blood of a degraded people ! " 

" Thou hast a guitar at thy shoulder," said one of 
the women, who spoke for the first time, " sing ns a 
song, young stranger, even a new song, that our hearts 
may be glad within us." Carl hesitated for a moment. 
He had never before exercised his art for the delecta- 
tion of this unbelieving race ; but reflecting that he 
had eaten and drank at their cost, he could not refuse 
the only payment it was in his power to give. 
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As he swept the chords of the instrument with an 
uncertain hand, he looked at Ishmael, and drew uncon- 
sciously as he looked, from the strings that tremhled 
to his touch, a wild and melancholy sound. 

" I will sing thee an old song,'' said he suddenly, 
and falling into the oriental form of expression, " Lis- 
ten, children of the captivity, to a song of Zion I 

" * By the rivers of Babylon there we sat down ; 
yea, we wept when we remembered Zion. 

" * We hanged our harps upon the willows in the 
midst thereof. 

" * Fop there they that carried us away captive 
required of us a song ; and they that wasted us required 
of us mirth, saying. Sing us one of the songs of Zion. 

<< < How shall we sing the Lord's song in a strange 
land? 

" * If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget her cunning. 

*< * If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth ; if I prefer not Jerusalem 
above my chief joy.* '* 

The women had raised their veils, and put back their 
caps from their ears to listen more intently ; and as 
the strain went on, large bright drops rolled down 
their faces, and they kept time by waving their hands 
to and fro before them, as if representing the action 
of beating their breasts. The minstrel paused, and 
looked round, half in minstrel pride, half in curiosity ; 
but before he could resume, the Song of the Captivity 
was taken up by Ishmael, in a low, deep voice, breath- 
ing the earnestness and enthusiasm of passion : — 

" * Remember, O Lord, the children of Edom in 
the day of Jerusalem ; who said, Rase it, rase it, even 
to the foundation thereof. 
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^* * O daughter of Babylon who art to be destroyed, 
happy shall he be that rewardeth thee as thou hast 
served us. 

<< < Happy shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy 
little ones against the stones I * '' 

The whole atmosphere seemed to vibrate sensibly 
with the power of a voice that was scarcely heard 
louder than a whisper. The eye of the singer blazed ; 
his cheek flushed ; his bosom heaved convulsively ; 
and as he concluded, his hand clutched, as if by an 
unconscious motion, the handle of a long knife that 
appeared, for the first time, beneath his cloak. 

At this moment, a sound of sobbing was heard from 
a comer of the room where one of the women sat 
apart; and Ishmael, starting from his trance, flew 
towards the mourner, and stealing his arm round her 
waist, appeared to whisper some words of consolation 
or assurance in her ear. She wept, however, for some 
time " as one who would not be comforted ; " but at 
length ceasing suddenly at something he said, she 
turned round to look in his face, and in the action the 
veil fell from her head. 

Carl saw with surprise that she was not " a daugh- 
ter of their people.*' She was a young creature, 
apparently under sixteen, delicately fair, and exqui- 
sitely beautiful; and when, after gazing for a moment, 
she rested her head confidingly upon her supporter's 
shoulder, the mingled expression of meekness, help- 
lessness, and woman's devotion, that sat like moonlight 
upon her iace, brought the tears into his eyes. Adoni- 
jah looked upon the scene with a peculiar malignity 
of expression ; and the young Jewess who had re- 
quested the song, and who seemed to be his grand- 
daughter, turned away her head. Carl could see her 
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clenched hand tremble with emotion, as it touched 
without resting on her knee. 

Reflecting at length, that, in his present state of 
exhaustion, arising from fatigue both of body and 
mind, he should prove but a sorry escort in a journey 
which seemed to promise danger, our adventurer sig- 
nified his wish to lie down to rest, if not to sleep, till 
he should be called upon to depart. This was thought 
nothing more than reasonable ; and unnoticed by the 
two lovers — for such they seemed — who were now 
U)o much engaged with each other to observe what 
was passing, he retired into the next apartment, and 
stretched himself upon a mattress that lay invitingly 
upon the carpetless floor. 

His eyes were closing, his thoughts wandering, and 
the clouds of slumber descending upon his brain, when 
suddenly he was aroused by a light tread at a few 
paces distance, and looking up he saw the Gentile girl, 
followed by Ishmael the Jew, pass across the room 
towards a door in the farther end. 

" I will call thee," said the latter, '* when it is time; 
and in the meantime sleep, for the sake of mercy, as 
soon as thou canst, for I dread the effect of this lour- 
ney on so fragile and beautiful a frame I ** 

" How can I sleep, O Ishmael ? '* she replied in a 
tremulous voice ; " I already feel as if I were asleep, 
and walking in some terrible dream. Strange things 
and strange forms are around me ; 1 am hurried into 
circumstances of which I know not the nature, nor the 
beginning, nor the end ; and he who swore to love and 
cherish me, and divide with me his house and home, 
his heart and soul, and the inmost thoughts of his 
mind — his lips are silent, and his brow cold and 
dark ? " 
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" If thou kuewest my heart," said Ishmael, in 
strong agitation, " thou wouldst not torture me thus ! " 

" Let me know it then I I have shown you mine 
to the very bottom. I have forsaken all for you — - 
home, family, friends, country, religion. I have ad- 
dressed you in the words and in the spirit of your own 
Ruth, * whither thou goest, I will go ; and where thou 
lodgest I will lodge; thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God. Where thou diest, will I die, 
and there will I be buried ; the Lord do so to me, and 
more also, if aught but death part thee and me I * " 

" Light of mine eyes ! " exclaimed Ishmael clasping 
her in his arms : ** thou hast so spoken ; thou hast 
so done. Like the gentle Moabitess herself thou 
hast left thy kinsfolk behind, and the land of thy 
nativity, and art come unto a people which thou 
knewest not heretofore. Thou hast loaded me with 
the gifts of thy love, which are more precious than 
the gold of Ophir ; and what man can give in return, 
that will I give, to the last drop of blood in my veins ! " 

'* I demand not blood; the very name makes me 
ghiver, and the sight of yours would kill me. Give 
me your confidence ; I have a right to ask it. Whither 
go we? Why tarried we so long for the young 
minstrel, whose delicate white hand seems better 
acquainted with the harp than with the sword ? On 
what errand so momentous and so rapid are we sped, 
that to perform it we must cross the wildest tract of 
the country where no name of power is heard save 
that of the demon Schinderhannes ? *' 

" He will not harm us," said Ishmael, quickly. 

" How are you assured of this ? '' 

^' Because he dares not.' 

" Why dares he not ? " 
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" Because — " 

" Say on ! Entire confidence or nothing I" 

" Because — " and after an internal struggle that 
blanched his cheek with the whiteness of death, he 
placed his lips to her ear. A stir took place, the nature 
of which Carl could not at once distinguish by the puny 
light of their taper ; but in another instant he saw 
that the young woman had fainted. As Ishmael car- 
ried her silently into the inner room, the folds of a 
species of coarse drapery that covered the part of the 
wall near which they had stood, opened suddenly 
and a head was thrust through. He recognised the 
features of the grand-daughter of Adonijah, who looked 
after the lovers with a glance that made him shudder. 
The next moment the light disappeared. 

Even this adventure, interesting as he thought it 
at the time, did not long banish sleep from the over- 
wearied eyes of Carl Benzel. When he was caUed by 
the young Jew, he found the travellers, consisting of 
Adonijah, and his grand-daughter Leah, Ishmael, and 
the Gentile girl, Magdalene, together with five others 
of the house of Israel, prepared to go forth. 

It was not yet daylight, but on a passport being 
presented by Adonijah, the gates were opened to them; 
and leaving the city of Treves behind, the little party 
directed their steps towards the dreary and savage 
heights of the Hohe-Wald. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE EXODUS INTO THE WILDERNESS. 

The passage over the Hohe-Wald was more tedious 
than the Jews had expected. Long after the sun had 
risen, it was still night upon the earth; the day broke, 
as it were, behind the scene, and the travellers con- 
tinued to walk on in darkness. By the colour of the 
mist alone could they perceive that the dawn was 
come; and even when at length they were able to 
catch some fitful glimpses of the sky, the prospect was 
but little mended. There were no clouds, or rather 
all was cloud. The whole expanse of the firmament 
was packed, as it were, with masses of vapour of the 
same dark leaden hue, the grotesque forms of which 
could with difficulty be distinguished one from the 
other. In the east an immense globe, several times 
larger than the ordinary disk of the sun, and as 
red as blood, hung low in the heavens. It exerted 
no particular power even in its own immediate vicinity, 
but looked with the same deep, dull, baleful glare 
upon the whole scene. 

Nothing could be more dreary than the road pur- 
sued by the travellers. It lay through a succession 
of vast forests that crowned the steeps of the moun- 
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tain, and in many places, even in ordinary weather, 
must have been shut in from the beams of the sun. 
The sides of the ravine were clothed with the same 
unvarying drapery, from the line of the visible horizon 
down to the torrent at the bottom, which it concealed ; 
and if at times a bare rock protruded threateningly in 
the midst, or the foam of the waters below was seen 
gleaming through the misty trees, the occurrence was 
hailed by the eye as a relief. 

In the mean time the mist had not wholly dispersed. 
As they neared the summit of the pass, a sudden gust 
of wind would sometimes whirl it away, but returning 
the next moment, like a determined foe, it encompas- 
sed them with a phalanx still more formidable. By 
degrees, however^ its force appeared to be exhausted. 
Fiercer and more frequent came the triumphant winds, 
and at length the blast swept wildly and alone over the 
plateau of the mountain. The sea of vapour that rolled 
and tumbled in the ravine began gradually to disappear. 
Sometimes a large mass was detached, and, floating 
slowly upwards, was caught in the eddy of the winds 
near the top, and rent into fragments, and so vanished ; 
but in general the whole body sunk slowly, like a lake 
swallowed up in the sands. A hundred islands reared 
their wooded heads in the waste ; and as the tops of 
the trees first rose above the unstable surface, the 
Israelites were reminded of the time when the dove of 
Noah was able to pluck off an olive branch amidst the 
wilderness of waters. 

When its task was at length accomplished, the wind 
itself died away with a wailing sound; some heavy 
drops of rain fell vertically upon the earth, and splash- 
ing through the leaves and branches of the forest, 
filled the air with a dreary monotone. Even the fiery 
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sun was extinguished in the heavens, and the clouds 
hegaa to moye, and rend, and blacken. 

The calm below was not of long duration. The 
great round drops of rain were shattered suddenly in 
the &ces of the party, each iragment feeling as cold 
and sharp as a dagger. A universal roar ran through 
the recesses of the Wald, and was echoed in thunder 
fipom cliff to cliff; the mightiest trees bent and shi- 
vered like so many willows; and at length as a stream 
of fire descended, not a hundred yards from the tra- 
vellers, and smote a magnificent oak to its centre, all 
stood still aghast. 

** God of Abraham! *' cried old Adonijah, " what 
will become of me I *' 

" Closer, love — closer, my own Magdalene," whis- 
pered Ishmael, ''so that one blow may destroy us 
both ! " The women prayed silently ; while Carl 
Benzel ran on before to a bend in the road, to look 
if there was no place of shelter in sight. He was 
speedily seen by the rest of the party waving his hat 
for them to come on ; and having eagerly obeyed, all 
ran towards a little hut which he pointed out by the 
way-side, and crowded in. 

It was one of those small chapels, or rather orato- 
ries, that in Catholic countries are placed in such 
situations for the use of pious travellers. In gene- 
ral the Virgin Mary is the presiding deity; but 
here a wooden statue of our Saviour, as large as life, 
looked down from the blood-stained cross upon the 
group. The Jews looked at the image with a natural 
horror :. they felt as if they were intruders, and would 
probably have retired, had not the raving of the blast 
without fallen still more wildly upon their ear. As 
it wai, they kept away, as far as the narrow area per- 

F 2 
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mitted, from what; in such a place and at such a time, 
must have heen an object of awe. 

Carl, moving neither cap nor knee, stood opposite the 
crucifix, gazing on the ghastly face with a look of grave 
and solemn interest. More he would have deemed 
unbecoming a man whose family had long abjured the 
damnable errors of image-worship ; yet the presence 
of the Jews seemed to annoy him ; and turning away 
from the mean and knavish ^ce of Adonijah, the ex- 
pression of which, touched by the sublimity of the 
storm, had acquired a character of atrocity, he sought 
the eyes of Ishmael, curious to observe with what 
feelings he regarded the spectacle. 

Ishmael did not look towards the crucifix at all. 
His eyes were fixed upon those of Magdalene, who 
stood gazing wildly upon the symbol of her deserted 
faith.' 

" It is but an image," said he, " of man's work- 
manship ; look at me, Magdalene — or at the storm — 
or at the heavens I '* 

" See — see I " she exclaimed, pointing with a be- 
wildered expression to the figure. 

" Magdalene ! '* and ie endeavoured with gentle 
force to draw her away. 

" Hush I hush ! Hark ! the lips open — oh I '* and 
she hid her face in her hands, and would have sunk 
upon the ground had not her lover supported her. 

" This is frenzy," said he ; " these Ups cannot move, 
neither can a voice come forth from the workmanship 
of man." 

<* Ishmael," said Magdalene, with a calmness that 

startled him, " you are a Hebrew ; and you cannot 

hear the words of the Saviour, neither you nor your 

people. Bat I, who have been baptized in His name, 
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my ears are open, though my heart is shut. These 
lips did unclose, and that mouth did speak. It said 

'-** and stopping short, she pressed her hand 

wildly upon her brow. 

" What were the words of its voice ? *' asked Ish- 
mael in a whisper ; for a superstitious terror seemed 
to have taken hold of him. She clasped her hands 
round his neck, and drawing his head down to hers, 
put her lips to his ear. 

" These I " said she : " * Liar, hypocrite, adultress, 
apostate — traitress to thy femily, thy country, and thy 
God ! — perish in thy sin I ' " Then casting him away 
with almost miraculous force, she sunk down before 
the image, not daring to raise her eyes beyond the 
bleeding feet, and with a low, broken moan, fell prone 
upon her face. 

Carl watched this scene with intense interest ; and 
when Ishmael would hare gone to raise his mistress, 
he seized him by the shoulder with a gripe which the 
Jew in vain endeavoured to resist. 

" Let her alone," said he sternly ; " she may wor- 
ship the Saviour erroneously, but that is better than 
to reject and deny him altogether.'' 

The storm at length so far abated in violence, that 
the travellers were able to resume their journey ; but 
the detention they had suffered, ever since setting out, 
by the state of the weather, rendered it late in the 
evening before they were completely clear of the 
Hohe-Wald. Even after they had descended to the 
common level of the earth, the surface was so much 
broken by heights and hollows, and woods and moras- 
ses, that little benefit appeared to have accrued from 
the change ; and when at length they entered «k iat^"§X^ 
where the twilight was converted into a\mosX \.o\a^ 
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darkness, they began to fear that it would be neces^ 
sary to pass the night upon the spot. 

Their case was the more desperate as the strengtb 
of some of the women had begun to fail ; and Magda- 
lene, more especially, could only get forward by means 
of the joint support of Ishmael and Carl Benzel. Tlic 
old Jew, Adonijah, had long since been obliged to lean 
upon two of his people, passing his arms round theii 
necks ; while Leah in the rear, left to the exertioi 
of her owrl energies, followed the steps of the formei 
trio like fate. 

At this moment a light gleamed suddenly in tht 

distance, and as suddenly disappeared. Most of tbt 

Jews hailed the signal with delight, likening it to tb* 

pillar of fire that led their &thers in safety throng] 

the wilderness. Carl remarked, however, that it di( 

not seem as if it had proceeded from the window of 

house, and that its disappearance was too instantaneou 

to be referred to the intervention of any object on th 

road. Ishmael and Adonijah alone were silent. Th 

former of the two last became gloomy and abstracted 

he did not reply either in sympathy or encourage 

ment, as he was wont, to the moans that sometime 

escaped his mistress ; but, on the contrary, appearc 

at times to forget that she was leaning on his arm. 

Proceeding a little further, the cry of an owl wi 
heard in the thicket; and Ishmael, whose nervoi 
sensibilities appeared to have been excited by tl 
events of the journey, started so violently as to dra 
a fiiint scream from Magdalene. In another minu 
the long shrill "whool" was answered from the tre 
on the opposite side of the road. 

" My God, what is that ? " cried Magdalene, stai 
ing in her tum^ 
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<* An owl,*' replied Benzel ; and mockiDg the cry, 
with a happiness of imitation that was peculiar to him, 
he emitted a '< too-whoo I '' so loud and clear that the 
whole forest rang with it. Scarcely had its echoes 
died away when at least a score of the same owlish 
voices, some near, some farther off, and some scarcely 
audible in the distance, took up the strain ; and Carl, 
partly to amuse the fears of Magdalene, and partly in 
remembrance of his boyish feats of the same kind, was 
about to repeat the successfid experiment. 

<< Silence I '* cried Ishmael, fiercely. 

^ What is it ? " said Magdalene, in breathless terror. 

** I will go and see," replied her lover ; and without 
jinother word he darted into the thicket, and dis- 
appeared. 

^ I will follow him,*' said Magdalene, faintly. 

" No, no, let us wait. What frenzy can have 
seized the Jew? — but he will return presently; let 
us wait." 

*' I will follow him,'* repeated she ; " I must follow 
him, and alone. Lead me to the side of the road, for 
my eyes are dim, and I cannot see it." 

" You follow him I why this is worse frenzy still I 
I will cry * whoo' again, as if a whole legion of owls 
were in my throat, and, since he is attracted by such 
music, we shall have him back on the instant." 

" Oh, hush, for mercy's sake I " cried Magdalene, 
covering his mouth suddenly with her hand, " these 
are no owls, but vultures I " 

Carl — startled suddenly into « consciousness of their 
situation, but unwilling to attribute the conduct of this 
stBange Ishmael to a complicity with the robbers, if rob- 
bers they were—hurried the trembling and weeping girl 
towards a quarter from which there had been no reply 
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to his call, and forsaking the road, entered the forest. 
" To follow him in utter darkness/' said he, as he 
almost carried her along, " would he fruitless toil ; and 
to remain on the highway would be to deliver ourselves 
up voluntarily to the danger you apprehend. What- 
ever may be the motive of Ishmaers rashness, if he 
escape the fate which it would seem to merit, he will 
think himself all the more fortunate for finding his 
mistress in safety." Magdalene resisted for a moment, 
but at last yielded with a heavy sigh. 

*^ My appearance,*' said she, speaking in the tone 
of soliloquy, " would be his death-warrant I — O God 
deliver him I ' f 

The call, of whatever nature it might be, whether 
of men or birds, was occasionally heard long after the 
two wanderers had left the road ; but by degrees the 
sound became more distant, and Carl had the satis- 
faction of finding that they were actually receding 
from their supposed enemies. His situation, notwith- 
standing, was by no means void of danger ; and of the 
two kinds, he began speedily to inquire whether the 
one they had just escaped were not the slighter. The 
forests in this part of the country, he knew, were 
sometimes many leagues in extent, and he was well 
aware that neither his companion nor himself, in their 
present state of exhaustion, and on a route so tangled 
with underwood and interrupted by trees, had the 
least chance of being able to walk a mile. As their 
pace slackened, partly from weariness, and partly 
from the obstructions of the road, the temperature of 
their heated blood cooled suddenly; and a sensation 
of extreme cold, attended by shivering and stiffness 
of the limbs, informed them that their journey was 
drawing to a close, whether premature or otherwise. 
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To lie down in the funereal shade of that leafy canopy 
which, eyen in the day time, must have excluded the 
light and warmth of the sun> would be like stretching 
themselves in a grave ; and there was little chance of 
their encountering even a woodman *s hut in a place 
where there seemed, as far as their observation could 
extend in the darkness visible, to be not a vestige of 
the work of the hatchet. 

Carl, however, endeavoured, as well as possible, to 
keep up the spirits of his companion ; but although 
his remarks were assented to, sometimes by a sound 
half moan half tnurmur, and sometimes, when her 
strength &iled to produce even this, by a feeble 
pressure of the arm, he soon found that these were 
only the answers of an automaton worked by the 
machinery of habit, and that her soul was unconscious 
of the import of his words. It seemed probable, 
indeed, that she was not even aware of her actual 
situation, but that the sense of pain, and cold, and 
&tigue, was dead in her limbs, and the feelings of the 
body absorbed in those of the mind. This mental 
buffering, however, when indicated by such pheno- 
mena, is less acute than is generally imagined. It 
is like a dream in which half the terror is made up by 
its indistinctness, and half the pain produced by the 
inability of the mind to fix upon and grapple with the 
cause of its suffering. Were this not the case, were there 
not a merciful limit afBxed in most constitutions, be- 
yond which the soul cannot suffer, calamities afflicting 
the mind would kill oftener than they do. As it is, even 
suicide, the last resource of misfortune, is perhaps 
caused more by a confused and almost unconscious 
desire of relief, than by any intensity of agony -, and if 
80, the usual verdict of the English coroner is strictly 
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philosophical, — "temporary insanity.'* As for poor 
Magdalene, she sometimes started, and looked up in her 
companion's £iice, as if doubting his identity; and 
once, clinging to him with both arms, she cried in the 
voice of one who dreams — 

" Ay — to the guiUotine I Go on, for I will follow 
thee ! '' 

It was probably owing to this indistinctness in her 
perceptions that she held out so long. Had her suf- 
ferings been less they would have been fatal. As it 
was, Carl was amazed at the strength and apparent 
fortitude of this poor young creature, whose delicate 
form resembled one of those phantoms of the poet, 
which he calls up simultaneously with green and 
sloping banks, and sunny skies, and gentle winds per- 
fumed by the first faint incense of summer. He was 
amazed at her ; and, if the truth must be told, some- 
what ashamed of himself — for already his limbs began 
to fail, his breath to come languid, and yet pantingly, 
and he felt a conviction gathering upon his mind that 
very soon he should be able to go no further. 

This is the precise moment when, in the eventful 
journey of life, relief usually presents itself, and the 
traveller arrives at the " turning " in the " long lane " 
alluded to in the proverb. We are never picked up at 
sea, adrift in the long boat, till just on the eve of 
perishing ; there is not a poor devil in the streets of 
London who ever wins, or steals, or finds a shilling till 
his last is spent; and no one who has lost his way 
in a wood need hope to reach the borders as long as he 
can drag one leg after the other. 

Carl Benzel had arrived exactly at this point. 
Magdalene was continuing to get on, as feebly but as 
unfailingly as ever ; and her supporter, on whom she 
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leant with no more mercy than if he had been a 
cratch, after attempting to calculate, in some discon- 
tent, the specific gravity of a sylph, slackened his pace 
gradually, and at length stood still, leaning his back 
against a tree. 

'* Let us sit down ; I cannot walk another step, " 
he was just about to falter, when, luckily for the pride 
of manhood, a steady light appeared in front, at not 
more than a hundred yards distant ;. and with a strong 
catching of the breath, he contrived to substitute — 

"Cheer up, my brave girl I we are at our journey's 
end. Let it be a den of robbers, '' continued he to 
himself as he bore her forward with renewed strength; 
" what have I to fear, who have nothing to lose, ex- 
cept a life that can be of no consequence to them? My 
liberty, indeed, which is still more precious, they might 
deprive me of; but for what purpose? Why put 
themselves to the trouble of providing lodging and 
sustenance for a homeless wanderer, who has no means 
of repaying their hospitality either with vengeance or 
reward ? '' He at length reasoned himself into the con- 
viction that he had acted a very foolish part in making 
so painiiil an escape from imaginary danger ; and when 
they emerged from the black shadow of the trees, and 
reached a solitary house which stood by the side of a 
road skirting the forest, he prepared to demand 
admittance with the freedom of one of those lucky 
fellows who know that their property is beyond the 
reach of robbery, and their life secure in its insig- 
nificance firom murder. 

His anticipations of welcome, however, were a little 
cooled when he saw, by a sign-board swinging above his 
head, that the house was an inn. Your "jolly host,** he 
knew, is only jolly in certain company; he is too anxi- 
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0U8 about the respectability of his establishment to be 
fond of harbouring vagrants ; and he gets too much 
music gratis from his guests to care a great deal about it. 
" We must try, however," said he with a sigh. " Your 
Jewish dress, Magdalene, will suffice to keep Christians 
at a distance ; but draw down the veil closer, for your 
beauty, I fancy, is the only property we have between 
us that can attract cupidity." 

<< It would be uncommon ;* continued he, hesitating, 
as they reached the door; "the accident, I allow, would 
be altogether uncommon; but if you so happen to 
have a little money about you." — Without a word of 
reply, Magdalene put into his hand a purse heavy 
with gold. 

" Hollo I house ! house I " cried Carl Benzel, thun- 
dering with hand and foot at the door. " Open, mine 
host of the FigTree, for here are two travellers whom 
heaven has sent you." The adjuration was no sooner 
pronounced than the door sprang to the wall, like the 
gate of the Forty Thieves at the words, " Open Ses- 
same I ' - and a landlord, as jolly as a round belly and an 
eye twinkling with humour could make him, presented 
his face . 

" Open indeed! " cried he, " my handsome cavalier, 
with his pretty little bundle of contraband goods from 
the banks of the Jordan. Who would not open so late 
in the evening, and at the tail of such a storm — and a 
bottle of right Rhenish simmering in the pan, and a 
glass of Kirschenwasser ready filled, as if by absolute 
inspiration I Enter, enter, my gallant traveller ; and, 
if you find a better supper and a softer bed between 
the Rhine and the sea, never trust again to the word 
of Kunz Weiner." They were speedily seated by a 
fire glowing with all the rosy good-humour that lit up 
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the face of mine host ; and Carl, while preparations 
were making for supper, threw around him a look of 
languid curiosity. 

The first thing that struck him was the extreme 
strength of the windows. Its numerous panes of 
glass were singularly small, and the wooden bars 
between so thick as to give the apartment a dungeon- 
like appearance, that must have been still more appa- 
rent in the day- time. It seemed also as if the curtains 
(not a usual appendage at all in an inn of this class) 
were drawn with more than common precision; a 
view of one of the windows being afforded only by 
the drapery being caught accidentally by the host's 
foot as he passed, who immediately stopped to adjust 
it with a care that seemed superfluous. This awakened 
at once the drowsy attention of our adventurer ; and 
when, the next moment, he saw an immense head 
raised above the horizon of the opposite table, behind 
which its wearer appeared to be stretched upon a 
bench, he started almost in alarm. 

The matted locks of this apparition, thick, black, 
and gpreasy, hung over his low brow and sunken eyes ; 
while huge whiskers to correspond, afid a hideous 
beard, at least a foot in length, completed the frame- 
work of a face, of which the heavy, lumpish features 
conveyed an idea of brutality, unredeemed by a single 
ray of intelligence. Carl's heart sickened beneath the 
dull, sullen glare w4th which the stranger looked at 
him for more than a minute ; and he felt a sensation 
of relief when the meaningless orbs sunk slowly into 
their sockets, and the shaggy head disappeared behind 
the table, resuming its recumbent position, with a 
sound, half growl half grogn. Kunz Weiner appeared 
to notice the expression of his guest's countenance, 
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and to be vexed that the hilarity, which it was his 
business to promote, should be disturbed by such a 
circumstance. 

" Dull beast," grumbled he to himself, " now will he 
wallow here till day-break, if his neighbours do not 
come to fetch him with a hand-barrow. By this cup 
of. Rhenish — hot, spiced, and creaming for very rich- 
ness — he is not worth the Kirschenwasser that turns 
him from a man into a hog I " 

** You lie, Kunz ! " cried the object of this soliloquy, 
in a voice which mingled the croak of the raven with 
the grunt of the animal to which he had been likened; 
" you know you lie, you walking wine-skin ! for I am 
never sleepy and stupid but when athirst. Had I 
but as much spirit in me now as dwells in the cup of 
Rhenish you brag of, by the Three Kings of Cologne, 
I would tap that portly barrel of yours with my 
dagger ! " 

" To bed, Peter I " said the host, losing temper, 
yet lowering his voice ; ** to bed, Peter Schwarz, or 
you know what must happen I '* 

" To bed I Thunder and devils I why to bed before 
I have done my work ? Answer me that, you lying 
knave. Come, come, let us have no more slumbering. 
What is it to be, for I am ready. Here you have kept 
me beastly sober for at least twelve hours at a stretch, 
and I'd as lief be a toad pent up in a rock of the Hohe- 
Wald I " 

" There, there, in God's name ! '* said the host 
hurriedly, and in apparent alarm, " there is drink," 
and he poured nearly a quart of ardent spirits into an 
earthen jug. " Go, drink, and be drunk — go, roll and 
wallow -go to the devil if ^ou will, so that you leave 
the room I " Peter Schwarz*— or, when done into 
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English, Peter the Black — straigfhtway gathered him- 
self up from the hench, and displaying at all, ill-shaped, 
ungainly figure, shamhled round the table, and clutch- 
ing the jug, was about to raise it to his lips. 

** Not here, you unmannerly knave," cried Kunz 
Weiner. " To your stye, sir I from which you budge 
not, if there be virtue in lock and key, till your friends 
come to take charge of you." Peter wheeled slowly 
about without a word, and walked away, with the 
half fierce, half sullen air of a bullock ; but when he 
reached the door — 

** I owe you a turn for this, master tapster,** said 
he, twisting his head round his shoulder, and fixing 
his meaningless eyes upon mine host ; << only wait till 
1 be drunk enough I " and he went out, followed 
cautiously by his gaoler. 

" Let us fly," said Magdalene, starting up from her 
stupe&ction — " It will be impossible for them to find 
us in the dark." 

"The door is bolted and locked," replied Carl, 
calmly, " and the key at the girdle of the landlord. 
Draw your veil still closer ; lean your head upon the 
table, and afiect to sleep. If our suspicions turn out to 
be correct, which I shall presently ascertain, it will 
be time enough to turn to bay. Peter Schwarz is by 
this time in safe durance ; the landlord will be alone 
with us in the room ; and him I could slay as easily 
and suddenly as a fatted calf." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE OLD ADAGE OF THE FRYING-PAN AND THE FIRE. 

When Kunz Weiner returned to his guests, every 
trace of discontent had vanished from his smooth hrow, 
and laughter-loving eyes. 

'^ That dose/' said he, << will set him to sleep for 
twelve hours, and then he will be a new man. Our 
friend Peter is a very good child, but he has this oddity, 
that whenever taken in his cups, he imagines himself 
to be deadly sober. And now to our own affairs. By 
what road, in the name of all the saints, did you travel 
through the storm that some hours ago shook the 
whole country ? " 

** We are from Treves, by the Hohe-Wald." Kunz 
started, and looked strangely at the guest, examining 
him from head to foot with his eye. 

" And how did you get here ? " said he, in a lone 
of strong curiosity. 

" We crossed the forest." 

** Oho ! Is it so ? " and the quick glance of Cari 
Benzel detected his fingers at work in some masonic 
signal. 

" Come," said the traveller, " let us waste no more 
time. Are not you Kunz Weiner, of the Fig-tree ? " 
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** Were there any birds stirriDg ? " asked the cau- 
tious host. 

" Plenty of owls." 
Did you meet any friends on the road ? *' 
No ; I was on special business.'' 

« Where, if I may be so bold?" 

« At the next mill."* 

" Oho ! Is it so ? " said Kunz Weiner again, and 
peering round his back, he discovered the guitar — 
•* What, you are on a visit to old Moritz ? " 

Carl nodded. 

^ I see, I see. He loves a good song with all his 
heart, and a glass too, for that matter, bumper high. 
Poor old Moritz ! there is no man I would sooner do 
business with in all the valley. But I wonder they 
never told me a word about the minstrel — ha! ha I it 
is a capital joke. Zounds I" he continued in a whis- 
pw, " how came they to order me to provide one of 
those noisy rams f, if they had already engaged more 
Christian -like music ? " 

" You forget, my fHend," replied Carl, whispering 
also, and pointing warningly to Magdalene, << that 
there is no answering for the cour^ of events ; the 
ram may have its turn for aught 1 know, and the solo 
be changed into a duet.*' 

" Hal ha ! you are a wag. But why the murrain 
were you so reserved ? Did you doubt the old koche- 



* The mills, on account of fheir solitary situation, and the reputed 
vealth of the millers, were the frequent objects of attack } and for i\t» 
same reason were so well fortified that they formed a feiYourite place of 
refuge for suspicious travellers. 

t A Iqpg and heavy piece of wood which is used for battering down 
doors. 
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fnermann f* Did 70a think you had to do with a 
schleichener ? ** f 

'^ No, DO ; but I am a young hand, and we cannot 
be too cautious. In the meantime I want you to lend 
me a horse, and show me the way.** 

" What I Do you not know the kochemeresink f % 
•But I forgot : these will be unnecessary in this case, 
the house being so well known ; and at all events, yon, 
I take it, are the first." 

<* Whether first or last, I tell you, I am but a young 
hand, and of course afraid of failure in my mission. 
To avoid that, the best way is to set out betimes; and 
so I pray you, Kunz Weiner, speed me my errand^ and 
let me begone.'' 

" Presently, presently," replied Kunz; " but I want 
to ask you a question," and he drew him still farther 
away from Magdalene, and put his lips to his ear. 

" Pray," said he, " do you know who the two 
travellers are who came to my house this evening, 
and are now in bed, and asleep ? " 

"No; how should I?'* 

"You might have heard who were expected; 
and for my part, I would give my ears to know. 
They are a cavalier and a young lady, I think the 
handsomest couple I ever saw in my life ; and they rode 
up to the door so gallantly, and called out so proudly, 
that my heart warmed to them the moment I set 
eyes upon them. If you are to lose purse or life, 
said I to myself, under the roof of Kunz Weiner, I 



* llie keeper of one of those houses, generally inns, which sen-ed 
for the rendezvous or refuge of the robbers. 

t A traitor. 

t The marks made on the road by the advanced guard of the robbers 
to indicate the way to the rest. 
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pledge myself solemnly that it shall be taken in a 
friendly and agreeable manner. 

^ Can I see them ? " said Carl, whose interest was 
powerfdlly awakened. 

^ Have I not told you that they are in bedy and 
asleep ; aye, and their doors and windows bolted as fast 
as iron can do it ? Ah, you young rogue, you know 
more than you pretend; but don't think to come over 
the old kochemermann. See them I Were they in the 
oentre of the earth you should have a peep. Come 
along." 

** Have you any precise orders respecting them ? " 

'^ Alas, yes, their protection is signed by Schinder- 
hannes himself! " At this intelligence, Carl repented 
of his curiosity, and urged his host to make haste. 

" No hurry," said the latter ; " old Moritz is over 
his first cup yet, and in a little while some of our com- 
rades will be here to drink success to your music. But 
had you seen this couple whom you are now going to 
see I The wife drawing off her husband's boots, and 
smoothing his disordered locks, and then kissing him 
on the brow, like a child." The tears came into the 
good-natured Kunz's eyes. " By the holy Mary," con- 
tinued he, ** whatever my orders had been, rather 
than let such a savage as Peter Schwarz lay a finger on 
her, I would have drugged her posset myself, and set 
her in so sweet a sleep, that when awaking in paradise 
the next morning, she would have rubbed her eyes, 
and cried, ^ Hollo, my merry host, my jolly, kind old 
lad of the Fig Tree, what is it o'clock ? ' " 

By this time they had ascended a steep stair, with 
the aid of a lantern, and Kunz pointed to a door in the 
corridor, and placed his finger on his lips* H^ W^'d.xv 
to cliwh the next Bight however, liavmg ^t«\» y^\. 

g2 
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off his shoes, and Carl following his examplei thej 
speedily found themselves in a large garret. Here the 
host, sinking noiselessly upon his knees, put his ear to 
the floor to listen ; and then raised, slowly and can* 
tiously, a trap-door, and beckoned Carl to advanoe. 

When the latter looked down, he was startled to 
•see, within a few feet of his eyes, two persons lying 
fast asleep in the bed. The face of the male traveller 
was altogether hidden by the position of the counter* 
pane ; and that of the female too was, for a time, con- 
cealed by her arm, the exquisite symmetry of which 
was not the less remarkable, that the colour exhibited 
little of the delicacy which betokens luxurious nurture. 
Carl gazed with growing interest. The minutes were 
flying ; the banditti were expected every instant; he had 
already satisfied the host — and yet he hung there, &8- 
cinated as if by a spell, his eyes riveted on the fair head 
below, the redundant tresses of which, having escaped 
from the cap, overflowed half the bed. 

** Enough," whispered Kunz. 

" I will not stir till I see her face." The host 
flashed the light of the lantern on the lady's head. 
She moved her arm, sighed heavily, turned — ^it was 
Liese I 

<< Holy God I " cried Carl aloud, in the surprise of 
the moment. He had just time to see the male 
traveller grasp instantaneously a pistol which lay on a 
table beside the bed, when the light was withdrawn, 
and he felt himself dragged from the opening by Kunz 
Weiner, who let down the trap-door as noiselessly as 
he had raised it. 

<< And is this the way you return my kindness ?** 

said the host indignantly, and yet with a sort of humour, 

frhen they had descended to tiae ]^ttr\o\iT> ^^ \>^ frighten- 
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ing my guests out of their night *s sleep, so that, in 
the morning, I shall have to swear myself black in the 
&ce that it was only a dream.'* 

** My dear Kunz, I could not help it. I know the 
young lady, and she is indeed a charming girl — but 
would that I had seen the man's face I Who can he 
be?" 

** That is just what I want to know. < Who can 
he be?' said I, the moment I set eyes on him — < if 
we arei to make the masematten'* at all with so hand- 
some a cavalier, it would give me pain to think that 
he should go further, where he would be sure to fare 



worse.' ** 



t) 



" But have you no guess ? 

** Why, yes : — he must be either a man of fortune, 
who has paid handsomely for his passport, or a friend 
of our Schinderhannes — perhaps from Holland or 
Belgium — who travels incog., in order to study more 
doeely the manners and customs, force, policy, and 
institutions of the bold foresters of the Rhine." The 
latter surmise determined Carl, who had begun to 
think of claiming once more the patronage of Liese, 
to leave the house instantly, and trust to his own 
boldness and ingenuity. He had some notion, at the 
same time, it must be confessed, that he was entitled 
to the assistance of Providence, in as much as he was 
the human instrument of redeeming a Christian maid 
from her liaison with a Jew. 

It is said that tortured criminals have been known 
to sleep upon the rack ; a fact which we cannot 
doubt, since Magdalene was found in a deep slumber, 
in the precise position which Carl recommended her 



*Allbin <a commerce,— tlie business, so typified, \wY»ic\i \i\e TcWtifct* 
were invited to come to tiTtwa^, ^liensiunmonedto attxxdcwo^oA. 
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to assume for the purpose of concealing her terror 
from Kunz Weiner. As soon as the horse was 
at the door, mine host was about to awaken her un- 
ceremoniously ; but her friend, desiring him to forbear, 
lifted her in his arms himself from her chair, and placed 
her still asleep upon a pillion which was fixed behind 
the saddle. In this position the humane and good- 
natured landlord of the Fig Tree held her till the 
minstrel had mounted ; who then, drawing the dam- 
sel's hands round his waist, and laying her head upon 
his shoulder, shook heartily the moist paw of his 
friend Kunz. 

<< I hope I am right," said the latter, hesitating for 
a moment before he gave up the bridle finally into the 
hands of the traveller ; << I wish I had dared to awake 
him, that you might have seen his face I To recog- 
nise the lady is nothing ; you might have known her 
by chance, but — no matter. Good night/* 

" Good night, good night,*' — and our adventurer 
rode off at a leisurely trot. 

Having proceeded at this pace far enough to Be 
sure that a change would not be detected by the ears 
of Kunz Weiner — in whose eyes, when standing at 
the door, he had perceived a shade of doubt, or per- 
haps merely of sorrow at parting with his steed — Carl, 
for fault of whip and spur, began to belabour the 
animal with his sheathed sword; appealing at the 
same time to his horsely pride, by those praises that 
are paid in advance on expected deservings. All, 
however, was in vain. Less good-humoured than his 
owner, and less sullenly tractable than Peter the 
Black, the insensible beast shook his ears at the 
flattery, emitted a groan of endurance at the stripes, 
and continued his jog trot. 

Oh ! the pain of such a flight, with darkness about 
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your pathy and murder at your heels I It is a waking 
night-mare ; in which, conscious of your danger, and 
aware of the means of escape, you are compelled by 
some oddy and yet terrible Vitality, to crawl instead of 
run. Carl imagined that he heard the sound of voices, 
nay the tread of feet, behind him. The impression at 
one time was so strong, that he drew his sword, and 
endeavoured to wheel round his charger in order to 
meet his pursuers face to face ; but this cold-hearted 
animal only emitted a contemptuous snort at his 
fears. 

^ There is no stable door in the hedge," reasoned 
the Houyhnhnm ;** — and no neighbour passing for my 
rider to converse with. Why should I halt ? Whr-r-ff!** 
and he continued his jog-trot as before. 

Had Carl had time to philosophise, he would doubt- 
less have bestowed at least an apostrophe on the in- 
convenience of having money in one's pocket. He 
would have remembered the courageous feelings of 
independence with which he had approached the door 
of the Fig Tree, while reflecting that he was with- 
out a dollar in the world ; and contrasted them with 
the tremulous anxiety with which he now grasped a 
purse that was not even his own. In circumstances 
like his, however, we think, as well as act, from the 
instinct of habit ; and our adventurer, as the danger 
seemed to approach, only held his gold the tighter, 
drew more closely round his waist the arms of 
his sleeping beauty ; and poising himself firmly in the 
saddle, resolved to defend them both at the hazard of 
his life. 

The horse appeared to know where he was going ; 
and Carl, who did not, gave him his own way. Once 
only he was inclined to remonstrate, and for no better 
reason than that the animal, when the road branched 
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into two parts, thought proper to take the left hand 
one — an election which the rider considered inauspi* 
cious. For some time, indeed, he was greatly disooOf* 
tented, partly by the obstinate self-will of his •680ci«te» 
and partly at his own irresolution ; for the landscape^ 
so far as it was visible, became more dreary every 
moment, till at length he imagined that they had again 
entered the wilderness. Just at that instant, how- 
ever, a distant noise of waters broke upon his ear» 
and he concluded, with great relief of mind, that they 
were at last approaching the stream on the banks of 
which their destined refuge was situated. 

It may seem strange that he should thus wilfully 
seek shelter in a house, which he knew would that 
night be invested by the very rufBans from whom he 
had just fled : but it was not fighting that Carl was 
afraid of, but fighting at a disadvantage; not battle^ 
in short, but murder. When the novelists make their 
heroes insensible to fear, they ought at the same 
time to deprive them of the other sensibilities of in- 
teUigent beings : without this their creations are mis- 
shapen and grotesque, even as pictures or ideas. Carl 
was intensely alive to the sensation of fear, as all men 
are who are not endowed with the souls attribut-ed 
by the Preacher to the beasts that perish ; but he was 
not the less ready either to offend or defend when 
occasion called. In the present case he knew that if 
the miller had time to send for assistance, and prepare 
his house for a siege, there was every chance of suc- 
cess ; while on the other hand, if instead of attempting 
at once to serve himself, and save a harmless family 
from destruction, he were to take the alternative of 
wandering about at random the whole night, it would 
he to expose himself and his charge to as much real 
danger, and to Btill more harrowing few. 
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Whether prudent or imprudent, however, the die was 
cast; the mill was before them, tall, dark, and silent; 
and the horse, although apparently not accustomed to 
stop at the door, made but little objection, seeing that 
the thing was nothing more than reasonable. 

Magdalene was by this time awake; and Carl 
haying lifted her from the pillion, set her down on the 
stepsy and began to knock, first gently, and then more 
loudly, at the door. 

^ Who is there ? " demanded a voice within, after 
a considerable interval. 

*^ Two travellers ; a man and a woman, who crave 
shelter for the night.*' 

*^ I am unacquainted with the voice, and every 
body knows that I admit no strangers after sunset." 

** If you are wise you will depart from your rule in 
this instance. I have been at the Fig Tree, where I 
learned, accidentally, that your house is to be attacked 
this night ; if you let us in I shall repay you for the 
shelter — which my companion much requires — with 
the service of my sword.*' 

^ What stuff I As if any man in his senses would 
mn for refuge to a house threatened with siege ! " 

" Well," said Carl, preparing to remount, in some 
perturbation, " I have no means of offering any proof 
of the truth of my words, except that which I do not 
ohoose to witness. Remember my warning, however ; 
there is no harm in being prepared for the worst ; and 
in the meantime, although an utter stranger in this 
part of the country, I must take my chance of finding 
shelter fiurther on.*' 

" Stay, stay I " cried the miller, " wait for one 
minute ; " and in not a great number of mom^\it'&<) ^ 
Bmdil window above the door was throviii o^^H) ^xA 
a lighted candle let down by means of a ^lrm^« 
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" Let me see your face/' said the miller ; and Carl* 
willing to make a favourable impression before ex- 
hibiting his own features, of which his opinion was 
much less iavourable than heretofore, removed Mag- 
dalene's veil, and allowed the light to stream on her 
pale, fair countenance. 

<^ Humph I " said the miller, << a Christian &uce under 
a Jewish hood! No matter. It expresses nothing 
worse than care, and sorrow, and weariness of body 
and mind. But how now? A minstrel I — as I live, 
the most vagabond figure I ever set eyes on, savii^ 
that of Hans Schmidt, who was hanged at Cologne. 
Why whence, in the name of wonder, are you ? Whi- 
ther do you travel ? What is your business ? " 

'< I am irom Aix-la-Chapelle," replied Carl, in high 
dudgeon ; " I journey to Mayence, and my present 
business is to find a night*s lodging where I may. I 
would fain leave my companion with you, who is barely 
able to go further ; but a man who stands prating in 
this manner at the window, after hearing that his door 
is about to be tapped at by Scbinderhannes, must be 
too utter an ass to guard even his own life. Come, 
Magdalene.'^ 

** Well, I like that," said the miller. « Yes, that is 
nature. If your intentions were evil, your words 
would be smoother, and your patience stronger. Be- 
sides, a rogue always comes in disguise, while yon, to 
outward appearance, are as desperate a ruffian as ever 
swung. Come, you shall go no farther. As for Scbin- 
derhannes, he has more wisdom than to think of 
carrying a fortress like mine by force of ^ms ; and 
he knows right well that old Moritz of the mill never 
sleeps with more than one eye." 

The bouse, jndging by the enlrwic^^T^^XV^ d^f^^rved 
the name of a fortress. Tbe \)o\U groX^d YiCKrCi'^ ^ 
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they were withdrawn, and chains rattled and fell down 
witli a dank. The massive door at length swung 
slowly open, and Carl and his companion found them- 
selves in the interior of the mill. 

The apartment into which they were admitted was 
large and lofty, the roof supported by immense joists 
of rough-hewn timber, and ladders placed along the 
wall to afford access to the upper floor, where sacks of 
wheat were seen ranged like battlements. Within the 
chimney-place, which looked like a gigantic oven, 
benches were set round the fire, that consisted of a 
large &ggot of wood blazing on the pavement ; while 
without, a semicircle of stools, some of them merely 
blocks of wood sawn from the trunk of a tree, 
marked the boundaries of what, in English dwelling- 
honses, we should call the hearth-stone. Besides the 
miner's men, who were distinguished by their pow- 
dered locks and whitened cheeks, there were nearly a 
score of other persons assembled round the fire, most 
of whom were women, and all apparently way-farers« 
Some had infants at the breast, some a knapsack at 
the back. A few appeared to be of the class of small 
fiurmers, or tradesmen of the neighbouring towns, and 
carried pistols at their girdle ; but in general the only 
weapons of the party were a traveller's staff, on which 
they leant their foreheads, as they appeared to yield 
themselves up to the pleasurable sensations produced 
by warmth and the idea of security. 

As the new-comers entered, all raised their heads in 
languid curiosity. Here a long uncombed beard, 
hooked nose, sallow complexion, and keen black eye, 
proclaimed an individual of the Hebrew nation ; and 
beside him sat a soft, quiet, retiring sample of wom^\i- 
land, with drooping' eye-lids, colourless yet t\c^ c\\ft^^^ 
mnd £xrm somewhat of the fullest, w\io ttpife«c^\o\j^ 
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his wife or sister. There lay at full length a Christian 
miller, with limbs and trunk as full of lusty life as 
they could hold, and a face as white as that of any 
sheeted spectre that ever walked. In one comer a 
pedlar scarcely interrupted the calculation that was 
going on in his mind, of his losses and gains, prospeo^ 
tive and retrospective^ to throw a half-conscious eye 
upon the strangers ; and in another, a farmer, so &r 
on his way home from some distant fiEiir, started up in 
the midst of a dream of banditti, and clapping one 
hand upon his pistol, and the other on his pockety 
fixed a dull yet scared look upon the vagabond ap* 
pointments of our adventurer. As the red light 
streamed upon the faces and costume of the varied 
group, Carl thought he had never beheld so striking 
a picture; and after room had been made for Mag- 
dalene on one of the warmest benches, he hung back 
himself, in order to enjoy, the scene at his leisure. 

The host, who appeared to be a strong-headed, 
good-hearted man, perfectly conscious of the worldly 
advantages he possessed, inquired minutely into the 
circumstances of Carl's adventure at the Fig-Tree. 
He seemed by no means disconcerted, however, even 
by the episode of the formidable ram. 

<' It must be a mistake," said he, << of my friend 
Kunz ; a fellow with a good heart, but a shallow brain. 
Schinderhannes never molests his neighbours ; he has 
more sense than that; and, at all events, he knows 
that a night would be too short for him to batter a 
breach in my walls. Besides, we are good friends. 
Many a bottle have we cracked together at this fire- 
side ; and it is not long since it would have gone hard 
with him to save his head, had I not hid him among 
the flour sacks above till the pursuit relaxed. In fact, 
I have laid, myself open, through my good*nature, to 
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the suspicions of the authorities ; and if ever a sufficient 
force is sent out against the freebooters, I shall be the 
first to be subjected to a domiciliary visit. But come, 
there is no use in tormenting ourselves about the 
matter. It would be a shame to have a minstrel among 
U8 without shaking these old rafters with a song/' 

Carl's heart groaned within him at this implied re- 
quest. His eyes were closing ip spite of himself, and 
there was hardly strength enough left in his fingers to 
draw a tone from the guitar. It was necessary, not- 
withstanding, to yield with a good grace to the strange 
fttality that had beset him, and which seemed to put 
his musical powers at the command of Jews and 
Gentiles, rogues and true men alike. He threw his 
hand fiuntly over the strings to bespeak attention to 
the coming strain ; and when all was silent except the 
wood crackling on the hearth, he began one of those 
legendary ballads which send a thrill at once of fear 
aad delight through German veins. 

He was just enough awake, however, to excite the 
interest of his audience, and not enough so to gratify 
it* At the very moment when they hung in breathless 
attention upon his words, the minstrel's head nodded, 
his voice sunk to a whisper, and his hand, falling 
linconsciously along the chords, produced a sound that 
resembled a dying wail. 

** What ails thee ? " asked Moritz testily : " dost 
fear to tell it ? " 

" Speak out ! Speak out I " cried the rest : and 
Carl, who was already in the land of dreams, started 
siuddenly, swept the strings with a crash, and pursued 
his song from the instinct of memory — 

" Hark ! Hark ! "— 

<< Silence ! " cried the miller, jumping from his 
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seat. All followed his eyes to the door, and held their 
hreath while they listened; but nothing was heard 
more suspicious that the night-wind moaning among 
the trees. 

" It was fancy ! " said he : " and yet — no matter. 
Minstrel, go on ! " 

« Hark U Hark! '»— 

<' Silence ! '* A fire of musketry was now heard 
booming faintly in the distance : some dropping shots 
followed at irregular intervals, and then all was silent 
as before. 

<< I thought," cried the miller, laughing, and appear- 
ing to be quite relieved by his fears resolving into cer- 
tainty, — <^ I thought it could hardly be that the ears 
of old Moritz were deceived by anything bom of gun- 
powder I Be at your ease, my merry guests, for there 
is no real danger. So near a station of gendarmes, 
it is impossible that the ungrateful renegades can ven- 
ture to besiege the mill for more than an hour at 
longest, and there is not a door or window that would 
not hold out 'for six times that space." 

" Are you not still deceived ? " said Carl, who was 
now awake. << Do you imagine the banditti to be 
provided with cannon, that they commence their assault 
at such a distance ? " 

" You are a stranger, minstrel," replied the miller, 
contemptuously ; " a foreign vagrant, experimentally 
acquainted no doubt with such matters at home, but 
altogether ignorant of the tactics of the renowned 
Schinderhannes. What we have heard is but the 
prelude to the concert ; the flourish of trumpets that 
precedes the fight, and is meant to strike terror into 
the hearts of the foe. How little he knows of old 
Moritz ! By this light I gave him credit for more 
sense as weU as more honour," and the miller appa- 
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rently more affected by the disreputable nature of the 
step on the part of Schinderhannes, than by the danger 
to which it exposed himself, sighed heavily, and turned 
away. 

His meditations were presently disturbed by the 
sound of a heavy, measured, multitudinous tread 
approaching the house. 

<« There go at least twenty pairs of feet to that 
strain,'* remarked CarL 

^* You are right I" exclaimed Moritz in surprise — 
^ Then they are in earnest I True^ good minstrel, 
twenty or five-and-twenty — and all sober. Even 
Peter the Black has abstained firom his nightly dose, 
that he may do a deadlier mischief to him who has so 
often drugged his cold Moselle with Cognac I Oh 
wmid! world I" 

There was a knocking at the door, as if with the 
butt end of a musket. 

•* Louder !" said old Moritz, bitterly. 

** Open, in the name of the law !'* cried a voice 
without. 

" In the name of the law-breakers ! — No matter." 
Numerous voices were now heard, swearing and de- 
bating in French ; and Carl, who began to hope that 
the assailants were gendarmes, suggested the propriety 
o£ sending some one acquainted with the premises to 
look out from the upper window. 

** You are an ignoramus, sir minstrel,*' replied the 
miller ; " but it is to be hoped you will profit by the 
opportunity now afforded you of improvement. It is an 
etssential point of the tactics of the gentlemen out of 
doors to pass themselves off for French soldiers ; and, 
in the present case, this is the more necessary as they 
are all known in the neighbourhood. I do partly regret, 
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for your sake, that they are not to force an entrance. It 
would surprise you, good fellow I There is not one 
among them who could he recognised hy the mother 
that bore him." 

CarFs suggestion in the mean time had been over- 
heard by one of the Jews ; who in the excess either of 
fear or courage, mounted a ladder, till he reached a 
small window at the upper part of the mill, intended 
to give light to the store above. Here he was seen 
raising his head cautiously to look out. 

" What is that ? " cried Moritz, following the eyes 
of the guests^ — " Miserable wretch, forbear I Down, 
or I will drag the support from under you I Better 
lose a limb than a life — " and he shook the ladder 
violently. 

" Another instant! " said the Jew, raising his head 
again to the window, from which he had ducked after 
obtaining a momentary peep. — " As the Lord liveth 
and reigneth, I do verily believe, that — that — the 
mins — " the word was lost in a noise like a clap of 
thunder, that at the moment shook the house ; in 
which the sound of the ram as it struck the door, 
the discharge of fire arms, and the shouts of the be- 
siegers, mingled in terrible chorus. 

« Down, madman, for thy life I " repeated old 
Moritz, — in an agony of rage, as he dragged the 
ladder from the wall. The Jew fell headlong to the 
floor, without even an effort to save himself I 

" Thou hast slain him I" screamed the Hebrew 
women, rushing tumultuously to the spot — " Woe 
to thee, man of Belial! — his blood be on thy 
head !" 

" 1 have slain him not," answered the miller 
calmly ; " take up your dead and see I" The women 
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did sOy tnd to the amazement of all but Moritz, a 
wound was perceived in the middle of the forehead, 
by which a bullet had passed through his brain. 

In the mean time the battering of the ram con- 
tinued at intervals of a few seconds, every blow 
shaking the house to its foundation ; the glass of the 
windows came showering down in fragments, and the 
bullets that effected the damage rattled among the 
joists of the roof; while the fierce huzzas of the assail- 
ants filled up the measure of the din, so that the 
besieged at last could not hear one another*s voices. 
All was carried on within in dumb show. The miller 
stood with folded arms, gazing intently upon the 
door; some of his men were ranged behind him, 
armed with sword and pistol; but the others still 
lolled upon their benches, hardly seeming to take 
more interest in the scene than if it had been a show 
npon the stage. The attitudes of the travellers were 
modified by their individual temperaments or circum- 
stances. Some were busy separating the more valuable 
portions of their property from those which they cared 
less to lose ; the courageous among them employed 
themselves in examining the locks of their pistols, and 
loosening their swords in the scabbard ; and the de- 
vout were on their knees, or their faces, busy with 
crossings and pater-nosterings. In the midst of this 
confusion, the Jewish women were seen bending over 
the dead body of their kinsman, beating their breasts 
and tearing their hair ; while Magdalene, as insensible 
as they to the feeling of personal apprehension, sat still 
where she was, throwing an amazed and bewildered 
eye over the whole group. 

The minstrel, although not wholly unused to scenes 
of strife and tumult, had never witnessed anything of 
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the kind on so great a scale, or attended by so many 
interesting circumstances ; and for some time he stood 
leaning on his sword, gazing upon the picture before 
him with a feeling of strange enjoyment. 

" They relax I " exclaimed the miller, as one com- 
ponent part of the din — the shouts of the besiegers — 
sunk suddenly into silence. 

" Not at all," replied Carl, " the ram continues as 
before. How far is it," added he, ^' to the posts of 
the gendarmes ? " 

'^ Near enough for that sound to have reached them 
before now. The French are already on their way 
to our assistance ; and in five minutes more you shall 
hear the freebooters* signal for retreat." The miller 
appeared to be right. In five minutes more the thun- 
der of the ram died away, and the firing, that had 
continued at iiTegular intervals, suddenly ceased. 

" It is done," said the miller. " The ungrateful 
curs I had their courage not been withered by the 
sense of dishonour, they would at least, mustering so 
strongly as they do, have crossed bayonets with the, 
gendarmes before retiring ! " He had hardly done 
speaking before wreaths of blue smoke issuing from 
the sides of the door and through the large keyhole, 
attracted the attention of the whole party. In another 
moment a crackling noise, followed by a shout from 
the besiegers, proclaimed that the timber was on 
fire. 

A silence of some moments ensued among the 
watchers within, and all waited in breathless anxiety 
to hear the next words of the miller, who was one of 
those men whose thoughts can rarely be gathered 
from their looks. 

*' Will one of you,'' said he at last, speaking sternly 
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and slowly, << run up to the garret and look through 
the sky-light/' A man instantly darted from the 
group, sprang up one of the ladders, and disappeared 
among the sacks of flour. The silence that followed 
was only broken by the louder crackling of the wood 
without, and the furious blazing of the Are ; for even 
the voices of the assailants were hushed in expecta* 
tion. The messenger returned in little more than a 
minute. 

" The night is windy,'* said he, '' and it blows from 
the posts of the gendarmes ; but there is not a sound 
upon the gust. The moon has just escaped from the 
hurrying clouds that surround her, and flings down a 
light, as strong as day, upon the earth ; but there is 
not 80 much as a dog upon the whole road." The 
flames began to roar as they ascended in larger 
volumes, and the massive door to groan, and shrink, 
and split. The miller became agitated. 

*< It is hard," said he, digging his hands into his 
pockets, and striding up and down the apartment, 
while all made way for him in a kind of awe. '< It is 
hard, hard, hard I The whelp that I have taken upon 
my knee ! the young dog that 1 have taught his tricks 
to I And has it come to this ? Why what a fool am 
I to regret it. Is it not of his. own seeking ? — Hollo ! 
stand out of my way there I Clear the space before 
the door 1 Come not a mother's son of you within 
three times the range of this hatchet, or by the holy 
heavens, I will cleave him to the centre ! *' and Moritz, 
raising the weapon he had mentioned above his head, 
took his stand close by a beam behind the door. 

The fire was now seen clearly through the rents of 
the timber ; but so strong was the fashion of the door 
that it did not yet yield. The voices ol t\ve ^s^AwiX.'^ 

h2 
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were heard in an indistinct howl, like that of a com- 
pany of hungry wolves. They spoke impatience, and 
fury, and disdain, without intelligible words ; and at 
length, wearied even of the rapid action of the flames, 
the ram was again had recourse to, and the door 
dashed into a hundred fragments. Their leader sprang 
over the threshold. 

At that moment the miller's axe descended upon 
the beam of timber near which he stood; and a portion 
of the floor gave way, (united to the rest by strong 
hinges,) and swung noiselessly in the abyss below. A 
man's head was seen for an instant diving downwards 
through the smoke ; a dull, dead, crashing sound fol- 
lowed ; and spots of blood sprang on the planks to a 
distance of several feet. Another human form leaped 
through the clouds that enveloped the door-way, and 
in like manner disappeared. Another, and another, 
and another. 

" They are gendarmes I " cried Carl Benzel with a 
sudden shout ; and catching a blazing log from the fire 
he ran with it towards the door. By its light, the 
assailants, who had already began to dread that they 
had fallen into an ambuscade, saw the grave open 
before- them that had already swallowed up their com- 
rades, and shrunk back aghast ; while with not less 
horror did old Moritz perceive that the men whom he 
had slaughtered so mercilessly were the French police. 
In the fury of the moment, the gendarmes fired 
right and left, wounding men, women, and children ; 
but speedily throwing a bridge of planks over the 
chasm, they rushed in, and with blows and curses 
disarmed the whole party, and bound them hand and 
foot. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE CONFESSION OF THE BLACK PENITENT. 

Carl Benzel found himself on horseback, his legs 
strapped together beneath the animars belly, and his 
arms fastened round the waist of a gendarme who rode 
before him. On raising his head from the man's 
shoulder, he at first imagined that he was in a dream, 
in which things and persons were whimsically, and yet 
distressingly confounded. He was not even sure of 
his own personal identity; but had some suspicion 
that he had changed selfs with Magdalene, and that 
his obliging conductor was the actual minstrel, still 
engaged in piloting their way through the wilderness. 

By degrees, however, his wandering senses returned, 
and the transactions of the last hour arose one by one, 
like spectres, on his memory. He remembered the 
horror of old Moritz when he found that he had been 
slaughtering the French police; the discharge of mus- 
ketry that followed from the infuriate gendarmes; the 
shrieks and imprecations of the wounded; and the 
desperate but momentary resistance they offered to the 
victors in the madness of pain and indignation. 

Mingling with the more stirring parts of th^ dx^xas*^ 
he saw again the two Hebrew woiaeii, maeivsWAfeX.^^^ 
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scene around them, still bewailing their dead; their 
kerchiefs, rent in fragments, lying upon the floor; 
and their hair, as black as night, hanging in torn 
tresses upon their uncovered bosoms. Then came, as 
if to make him doubt the truth of the impression he 
had received of the triumph of the gendarmes, the 
fantastic exhibition of Peter the Black dancing wildly 
round the mourners, a dagger glittering between his 
teeth, an ocean of Cognac blazing in his eyes, and the 
fatal hatchet of old Moritz whirling round his head. 
This vision, however, was accounted for by a faint 
recollection rising the next moment of his having 
observed the bandit burning asunder the cords with 
which his hands were fastened ; and by the more vivid 
idea of one of the police, after having yielded for 
some time to the terror which beset the spectators, 
rushing forward, at the instant his back was turned, 
and felling him to the earth with a musket. 

There was one other form in the strange pageant 
that floated before the eyes of Carl Benzel, which, 
although it came the latest, and mingled the least in 
the business of the scene, lingered the longest in his 
meditations. 

When the gendarmes entered the mill, with Peter 
the Black, and another prisoner in custody, his atten- 
tion was immediately drawn to the former of the two as 
to an acquaintance ; and it was not for some minutes 
after that he observed the other gazing in his face 
with an expression which he could not comprehend. 
This prisoner was a young man, tall, well-shaped, 
and of rather lofty demeanour ; but his face was so 
disguised, apparently with black chalk, that it was 
impossible to distinguish the features. Carl, notwith- 
standing, was haunted by an impression that he had 
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seen him before, naj, that he knew him intimately ; 
that his own destiny was some way or other connected 
with his ; and that the circle of fate which bound them 
both, comprehended Ida Dallheimer, the peasant Liese, 
Magdalene — every human being with whom he was 
connected by the ties either of habit or sympathy I As 
he looked more intently at the stranger, he at length 
began to detect a resemblance between his features 
and those of the sleeping guest of Kunz Weiner which 
he had not seen ; and Carl, in sudden alarm, passed 
his hand before his eyes, as if to drive away some 
phantom of the brain, the presence of which seemed to 
indicate a derangement of mind almost amounting to 
insanity. 

When he looked round again, the stranger had 
shifted his place, and CarFs eye sought unconsciously 
the only other present and tangible link in the chain 
of thought which had passed through his mind. 
When it rested on Magdalene, she was no longer a 
spectator, but an actor in the drama. A ruffian's arm 
was round her waist, and, without waiting to observe 
whether it was that of a gendarme or a bandit, or 
whether applied in insult or support, our impetuous 
adventurer rushed towards her. The action was 
perhaps misunderstood; for the next moment he felt 
himself struck down by a blow on the back of the 
head, from the stunning effects of which he did 
not quite recover till he had left the mill more 
than one league behind him. 

The result of his recollections, after they had all 
been put together, was obvious. The authorities, it 
appeared, had sent out a force against the banditti on the 
very night on which the latter had intended to attack 
the stronghold of old Moritz ; and the firing that had 
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been heard in the distance, was not an expedient of 
Schinderhannes to terrify the inmates of the mill, but 
arose from the actual conflict of the two parties. This 
conflict had terminated in the defeat of Ihe freebooters, 
the capture of two prisoners, and the flight of the rest ; 
and after exploring, no doubt, the recesses of the Fig' 
Tree, the military police had directed their arms 
against the mill, as a suspected place of refuge. 

The stranger who had taken such hold of an ima- 
gination, disordered already by long watching and un- 
easiness of mind, was apparently an individual of little 
distinction in the band ; for his face was unknown to 
the police, and even to Moritz, who would doubtless 
in his present feelings have been only too happy to 
have had an opportunity of denouncing a leader of his 
enemies, however deeply they had sunk in the ruin 
they had prepared for him. As for Peter the Black, he 
was recognised by everybody, and treated with the 
mixture of awe and insult with which the vulgar would 
torment a chained tiger. Both of these persons were 
the* companions of Carl's present captivity. He was 
himself either supposed to be a member of the band, 
or at least an accomplice of old Moritz in defending 
his fortress. But the former was more probably the 
case, as he had been separated from the miller and his 
men, from his fellow-guests, from Magdalene — and 
now found himself hurried along the midnight road, 
the comrade of banditti and the prisoner of gendarmes. 

The night was dark and gusty, and he could only 
imperfectly see the company with whom he travelled. 
He could count a dozen gendarmes, notwithstanding, 
including the three who rode double with the prisoners; 
and intermixed with them, there were two or three 
persons, apparently farmers of the neighbourhood. 
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The police and their captives maintained a sullen 
silence ; hut the others were loud and bitter in their 
execrations of that formidable hydra which was now 
only scotched) not killed, and entertained their neigh- 
bours, as they spurred along, with an account of the 
wrongs and losses they had sustained. After some 
time, even the gendarmes began gradually to talk, 
and at length the conversation became general and 
tumultuous. 

<< Benzel I ** whispered the stranger when the din 
was loudest, and their two horses rubbed sides acci- 
dentally. 

^ Who speaks ? " demanded Carl, starting. 

** Listen without reply. Ida Dallheimer is a prisoner 
in one of the strongholds of Schinderhannes." 

" Merciful heaven !** 

'< So long as the master-bandit is at liberty she 
runs no risk ; although the efforts of her friends for 
her liberation will be vain till the arrival of the ran- 
som agreed upon for the whole Dallheimer party. If, 
on the other hand, Schinderhannes be taken, he will 
be executed on the instant ; and his ferocious followers, 
before breaking up the band, will in all probability 
commit such outrage upon their captives as it is terri- 
ble to think of. Will you step in between your mis- 
tress and her fate ? '' 

** I will." 

" Will you give your life, if necessary, for hers ? ** 

« I will.'' 

" The whole country is alarmed. Detachments of 
the military are called in from the surrounding dis- 
tricts to aid the police. Nothing can restore quiet, 
nothing can render it possible for the chief to escape 
another week, but the intelligence that Schinder- 
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hannes is taken. You resemble him. Do you under- 
stand me ? '* 

*' You wish me then to personate this tremendous 
villain I " 

« I do." 

" To be torn in a thousand pieces by the rabble, or 
hoisted out of their clutches upon a gibbet ? ** 

" If necessary. You refuse ! That is enough. I 
had mistaken your character ! " and the two inter- 
locutors were separated as accidentally as they had 
been thrown into contact. 

Carl's brain began to reel. Fatigue and anxiety, 
uniting with the effects of the blow he had received 
on the head, almost deprived him of the &culty of 
thinking. The stranger's voice was familiar to his 
ear. He thought, for a moment, of one of the com- 
rades of his dissipation ; but no, the idea was prepos- 
terous. The figure indeed bore some resemblance; 
but instead of black, bushy locks, a redundance of 
gold-coloured hair, hung in wreaths, almost like a 
woman's, from the stranger's uncovered head, and 
overflowed his shoulders. Whatever he was, he was 
the friend, perhaps the emissary, of Ida. At any 
rate, there was at least a chance of his being so ; and 
on that chance— slight, dim, distant though it were — 
would he hesitate to peril his life ? 

" I consent ! " cried he aloud, at the risk of awaking 
the suspicions of the guards. 

" It is enough," was the reply. 

" Silence in the rear I '* said the commander of the 
march at the same moment. *' Look out sharply, 
comrades, for we are entering a wood, where we may 
meet with some of the dispersed outlaws." 

'* Halt I " shouted the stranger. 
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" Who cries halt ? Forward, I say I " 

" Halt, if you be men ! Your comrade is choking 
me — he is in the death-struggle — his wounds " 

" It is a lie ! ** cried the gendarme ; " he is " 

All laughed. 

" Nay, nay," interrupted the farmers ; " let us see 
fidr play, even to a robber. Halt^ till we inquire what 
is the matter ; '* and they rode tumultuously round 
the stranger 8 horse. 

" Halt! halt ! " was repeated from mouth to mouth ; 
and they all gathered about the same nucleus. 

<< He is indeed choking him," said one. 

" Drag him away I ** cried another. 

" There," — exclaimed the stranger, panting, as he 
tore the hand of the gendarme from the gripe it 
seemed to have taken of his throat. < You would not 

believe me I Take hold of him ; he is going By 

the holy Mary, he is gone I *' The gendarme was no 
sooner freed from the embrace of his terrified prisoner 
than he fell frt)m his stirrups upon the ground, and 
was taken up a dead man. 

This awful occurrence seemed to have a greater 
effect upon the party than all the bloodshed that had 
preceded it. They remained in breathless silence for 
a considerable interval; during which nothing was 
heard but the wailing g^ts of wind that swept 
through the forest. The farmers at length began to 
murmur one with another. They thought it strange 
" that so important a duty should have been intrusted 
to a wounded man. Who could tell but that one of the 
two unknown prisoners might be Schinderhannes him- 
self? It looked like design on the part of the gen- 
darmes, who could not be expected to feel an interest 
80 strong as theirs in bringing the criminals to justice.'' 
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" Do you accuse tis of treason, you heartless curs ? " 
cried the officer of police, overhearing them. " Did 
we hang back out of sight during the skirmish, and 
ride up when it was over, to claim the victory ? Did 
we scamper off from the mill when it was invested, 
on pretence of pursuing the fugitives, instead of wait- 
ing to share the danger? Which of you now will 
take the place of our dead comrade, and consent to 
have the prisoner strapped to his waist ?" 

" Why, that will 1 1 '* replied one of the ^rmers, 
sturdily ; <<I have no notion of losing our prize, either 
through treachery or stupidity ; nor do I care to be 
bullied by a gendarme. *' 

" We will stand by you," cried his companions ; 
*< and if the police do their duty as well, there will be 
no fear, either of escape or rescue." It was finally 
arranged, although not without abundance of oaths 
and imprecations, that the farmer who was the boldest 
in speech should have his mettle tried in action ; and 
he who had accepted the challenge was accordingly 
hoisted upon the saddle before the pi^soner, and the 
arms of the latter secured so firmly round his waist, 
that it was impossible for either to undo the bonds 
without assistance. 

They had not proceeded far into the wood when 
the near " tu-whoo ! ** of an owl fell upon the ear oi 
Carl Benzel like a cry of evil omen. 

" Silence, you old witch I " cried one of the for- 
mers, laughing — " tu-whoo T* Many of the gendarmef 
joined in the laugh ; but their leader, wheeling sud- 
denly round, levelled his pistol at the author of the 
jest. The next moment the weapon fell firom hif 
hand as a musket shot rang through the thicket, anc 
/a an instant after he dropped AiieVe^^ iiom V^ %^dk 
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The police sprang towards their chief; and the 
fiumers and their prisoner sprang across the ditch 
that bounded the road, and dived into the forest. 
The gendarmes lost a moment in amazement; but 
recovering their senses, most of them darted after the 
fogitives. Their pursuit, however, was vain. The 
&lse farmers had each vanished in an opposite di- 
rection, and in addition to the confusion which this 
created, a number of small lights were now seen 
flitting and vanishing in different parts of the forest. 

Peter the Black, in the mean time, although buried 
in deep slumber when the disturbance took place, no 
sooner heard the sound of a musket than by an in- 
stinctive effort he forced his arms, the bonds of which, 
with all his strength, he could not break, over his 
conductors head; and then, dashing the astonished 
gdndarme to the ground, spurred his horse across the 
ditch. He would probably have escaped like the rest, 
had he not been caught by the branch of a tree ; 
beneath which the horse rushed with headlong speed, 
leaving his ri4er lying upon his back on the ground, 
bound hand and foot. The spring with which the 
terrified animal liberated his heels from the legs of 
his rider, which were bound at the ankles with leathern 
thongs, would have broken to pieces any limb of more 
delicate construction ; but Peter the Black was not a 
man of ordinary mould. 

As for Carl, his first idea was, that he ought to 
remain quiet, and his second, that being in somewhat 
of a dangerc^us predicament already, it would be better 
to escape if he could. His final determination however, 
it must be confessed, was not the result of reasoning. 
The example before him — the apparent «\xcc^^ ^i ViSa 
hiend Peter— the shoutm — the shots— t\i^ ^trd^ — ^ 
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had the effect of intoxication upon his spirits, and, 
bending back the gendarme with him by main force 
over the crupper, they both fell to the ground. The 
horse, being fortunately possessed of great patience, 
stood stock still ; and our unlucky Carl, whose back 
was almost broken by the fall, took the hint very readily, 
and after a few convulsive efforts to free his feet, 
submitted with a good grace to be deposited as before 
behind the saddle. It is not unlikely that his self- 
esteem received some consolation from the spectacle 
which soon after presented itself of Peter the Black 
carried back in triumph, and seated with a conductor 
on the horse of the deceased* oflBcer, The party then, 
diminished ft*om twelve gendarmes to eight (including 
two dead ones), the balance being lost in the forest, set 
forward again at a good round pace, and arrived with- 
out further adventure at the small town of Birkenfeld,. 
in the valley of the Nahe. 

The river, which is as yet an inconsiderable stream, 
presents some points of pictorial effect just before 
entering the town ; and these are the more remarkable 
to a traveller coming through the wild and dreary 
country that lies between the Nahe and the Hohe- 
Wald. In particular, the ruins of an old fortress, con- 
sisting of a single tower, rise with an air oi' romance 
from the edge of a cliff, beneath which the river, 
compressed between its narrowed banks, rushes with 
violence. This, although not the prison of the town, 
was the place appointed by the authorities for the 
reception of Peter the Black and his companion ; and 
it would hardly have been possible to have found a 
stronghold better calculated for tiie purpose. 

On the side of the river the tower was defended by 
nature, for the cliff on wl^fkx il stood x^tv \x^ like a 
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wall firom the deep waters below; while the other 
three sides were surrounded by ramparts, from which 
the only outlet was a narrow wicket. That the pri- 
soners were treated with the distinction of being lodged 
so securely, was owing to the reputation of Peter the 
Black, who had already broken out of every prison in 
which he had been confined ; and indeed the captors 
seemed to be by no means sure of him even here. 

It was not enough to leave him in the same apart- 
ment with Benzel, in which the only opening besides 
the iron door, was a window looking upon the river, 
not large enough to admit the body of a man, and yet 
strongly barred. They did not consider, even sup- 
posing it to have been practicable to enlarge this 
opening, that the height of the tower, in addition to 
that of the rock, would render the descent fatal ; but, 
in order to guard against all things, possible and im- 
possible, they thrust him into a cavity below the 
apartment, letting him down with cords fastened to 
his shoulders, through a hole that gaped in the floor. 
Peter, in the meantime, who had gone to sleep again 
as soon as he saw that his attempt at escape had failed, 
was wholly insensible to the change that was taking 
place in his situation. A drowsy groan, or a muttered 
oath, now and then marked his displeasure while they 
were untying his legs ; but he suffered himself to be 
swung down into the abyss without a murmur, and 
when the gaoler, sliding after him along the rope, to 
remove that dangerous appendage, reached the bottom, 
he found him, and left him, *< slumbering as innocently 
as a babe." 

Carl, in the meantime, it may be supposed, was by 
no means an uninterested spectator of this ^loce^dvcv^. 
By the sound vfthe desflioding \)ody, Yx^ coiv^«wi\.\«^^ 
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rightly that the cavity was a vault of considerable 
depth, and that the security of the prisoner consisted 
in the impossibility of his reaching the opening — many 
feet beyond his head — without the assistance of his 
gaolers above. When he sent a glance roimd his 
own apartment, however, into which the moon now 
looked through the narrow window, he was surprised 
at the needless trouble they had taken. All was solid 
stone, except the door, which was solid iron ; and in 
pacing along the floor to restore the circulation of his 
cramped limbs, the dull dead echo that answered to 
his footstep sounded like the voice of despair. 

The reflections of the minstrel in this predicament 
were none of the most comfortable. 

The desperado who had demanded, and to whom he 
had given so unreasonable a promise, would of course 
make ample and speedy use of it. To-morrow the 
report would be spread that Schinderhannes was taken, 
and all the world would crowd to gaze even upon the 
walls that held him. He would then either be thrust into 
the dungeon with Peter the Black, or, which was far 
more likely, be carried out for instant execution (upon 
the false confession which he was bound in honour 
to make I) and hung up, like a dog, in the midst of 
the execrations of his fellow men. 

This was not a pleasant prospect; and yet Carl 
would have contemplated it without much uneasiness, 
had he been sure that his fate would be the means of 
saving Ida. Her being captured by the banditti, and 
detained for ransom, were not, he knew, occurrences 
without parallel in those strange times — but was there 
any probability of the other portions of the stranger's 
story being equally true ? To Schinderhannes Ida owed 
her captivity y and it was noir, it fieem^d., tVi^ bxisiness 
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of Carl to enable her gaoler to return in safety to the 
charge of his captive I This was the common-sense 
view of the subject. As for the argument of the 
stranger, founded on the outrages which might be 
perpetrated by a band of subaltern robbers at the 
moment preceding their dispersion, it was evidently 
a delusion. At such a time " sauve qui pent ! '* is 
the word ; and the terrified outlaw is only anxious to 
escape firom the punishment of past crimes, without 
thinking of committing new ones. 

And yet, in what way could this mysterious per- 
son's knowledge of his name and circumstances be 
accounted for ? Was he really an emissary of Ida ? or 
was there any meaning in the fantastic trick of his 
imagination which had identified him with the sleeping 
guest of Kunz Weiner? Was it the beautiful and 
generous Liese, who seemed to have been transported 
by enchantment into the midst of his adventures, who 
was thus working out, in so mysterious a manner, the 
preservation of his mistress ? Carl perplexed himself 
in vain with these questions; but at his years, and 
with his temperament, it is hardly necessary to say, 
that the wilder and more romantic hypothesis formed 
the basis of his actions, however little it may have 
satisfied his judgment. He determined, therefore, 
come what might, to keep his promise to the stranger, 
whether extorted on false pretences or not, and to 
yield himself up without a struggle to the controul of 
his singular destiny. 

By and by the ideas of Carl Benzel became even 
less distinct. He had thrown himself down on a heap 
of straw, and already felt those dim but pleasing sen- 
sations that attend the moment when t\i^ w\^^\ ^^ 
sleep hovers above the weary head, 

VOL. II. I 
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" And draws around an aching breast 
The curtain of repose.** 

At times however, he started, as some new ideas arose, 
like the threatening shadows that haunted the slum- 
bers of Macbeth. Magdalene, whom he had forgotten 
for some hours, wandered like a ghost about the apart- 
ment, and the Jew Ishmael rushed through the gloom, 
whooping wildly, " Too-whoo I too-whool " 

" What is your secret ? '* murmured Carl, half- 
awake, half-asleep. ** What did you whisper into the 
ear of Magdalene, that struck her to the earth like the 
blow of a dagger? Why did yon leave your mistresS) 
whom you loved better than life, and plunge into the 
forest at a call which filled you with fear and aver- 
sion ? '* 

" Because," answered the spectre, — " listen,** and 
he placed his lips to his ears. Carl sprung upon his 
knees. So strong was the illusion, that he looked 
round for the visiter of his midnight slumbers. All, 
however, was silent and soHtary as before ; the moon 
shone steadily on the opposite wall, and our adven- 
turer, muttering a hasty prayer, replaced his head on 
its pillow of straw, and in a few moments more was 
sound asleep. 

In this blessed state he remained for several hours ; 
and the day had already dawned when he was awakened 
by a cry of " Help I help I " He started up and lis- 
tened. His ideas were confused; and for a moment 
he scarcely knew where he was. The cry, however, 
was repeated in a sepulchral tone, that seemed to come 
from the bowels of the earth, and he presently remem- 
bered his fellow prisoner, and the dreadful place of his 
confinement. 

" What is the matter ? " cried he, looking down into 
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the chasm, and endeavouring in vain to distinguish 
any object in the gloom. 

«* Will you not help her ? " shouted Peter the 
Black. 

** Her? Whom do you mean? " 

" Thunder and lightning ! have you the heart ^of a 
stone? Do you not see her drowning? There — 
that is her hand above the water I Villain, will you 
not save her? Do you fancy you are her husband, 
that you stand thus gazing calmly on her last agony ? " 

*^ Awake, in the name of God! Awake! Ho! 
Yon are asleep!'' 

^* It is a lie : I am broad awake ! I stretch out my 
arm to her in vain: she cannot reach it. I would 
jump into fifty fathoms to save one shred of her golden 
hair, but the water flies from me. Kow the hand 
sinks, but the head floats. The eyes — the eyes are 
fixed on mine ! They bum my brain ; they boil my 
blood. Wife ! wife ! Her lips unclose, but the wave 
drowns her voice. What is it she would say ? What 
word is that rumbling and gurgling in her throat ? 
* Mur-mur-murder-murderer ! ' It is a lie ; for I repent ! 
I do not will the deed^ you shall live in spite of heU ! 
Help ! help ! " and the voice of the conscience-troubled 
wretch, that had risen to a wild shriek, died meaningly 
away in the recesses of the vault. 

" Pray ! " said Carl, shuddering — " Pray, pray, 
unhappy man. Unburthen your soul to its Creator, 
and He will give you rest." 

** WiU you see me perish ? *' said Peter the Black, 
in a fiiint and broken voice. 

" What can I do for you ! God only can dissipate 
the shadows that haunt you/' 

" Give me some brandy I ** ^ 

i2 f^ 
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« I have none. Go pray.*' 

" Then, thunder of heaven ! draw me out of this 
hole. Do you not hear the plashing of the water ? 
Will not that convince you ? Are these shadows ? 
It is a lie I Help I help!" 

" Throw me up your frock." * 

" There — it is of canvass, but not long enough. Cut 
it in stripes. Make haste, make haste ! *' and Carl, with 
the assistance of his penknife, manufactured a rope 
from the garment ; and making it fast above, let down 
the other end to his comrade. He then, with infinite 
difficulty, drew up the prisoner till he was able to reach 
the opening of the hole with his hands ; and this was 
no sooner effected than Peter the Black, clutching the 
stones firmly with his iron-strung fingers, sprang up 
at a single bound into the middle of the room. 

Carl shuddered as he looked in his face. It was of 
a dead yellow, like that of a long unburied corpse ; 
and the black and matted locks, dripping with perspi- 
ration, that hung down over his forehead till they min- 
gled with his beard, gave him the appearance of one who 
had been drowned. His eyes were fixed upon those 
of his deliverer with a dull glare which seemed to 
possess some strange power of fascination ; and the 
two stood thus, gazing in silence into one another *s 
faces, for a considerable time. 

" Will you pray now ? " said Carl at length, with 
a strong effort. " Will you unburthen your soul to 
God ? " 

" No," replied Peter, " God knows the story too 
well already ; — but I will unburthen my soul." 

* A garment worn in some parts of the continent for the protection of 
more valuable clothing:. It is generally blue, and not unlike in shape 
the " smock frock" of an English labourer. 
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" Not to me, I will not listen." 

" Silence I You shall listen ; it will do you good : 
and the lesson is all I can render you in return for 
the service you have just done me. 

" You must know," said he, after a pause, "that 1 
was horn on the hanks of the Rhine, no matter where, 
and that, on coming to man's estate, I made proposals 
of marriage to a young girl of the village where I 
lived. Do you laugh ? I know you laugh in your 
heart : hut it is true for all that. Now mind me, I 
had loved this girl from my boyhood ; I say loved, do 
you understand ? You think I mean lust — it is a lie. 
I could pray then ; and she was half the thought of 
my prayer. Was not that love ? When my mother 
gave me her dying blessing, I said within myself, ' I 
transfer it to her.' Was not that love ? Well. And so 
I continued to think of her, to dream of her, to pray 
for her, to twist her idea up with my heart-strings, 
to incorporate it with the life-blood in my veins, and 
then at last I told her that I loved her. 

*< Now mind me. I was as black as hell, and she as 
fair as heaven; I was like the lubber-fiend of the 
mountains, tall, huge, ill-fashioned ; and she like the 
&iry of the sward, small, slight, and delicate. How 
could she love me? It was out of nature; it was 
impossible : and so she told me, first with a smile, 
then with a tear, but never with a blush I WeU, weU, 
said I to myself, if she cannot love, she will at least 
endure me ; and endurance grows into habit ; and out 
of habit arises liking. And so I loved on. 

" And so, after a time, I asked her again to love me ; 
and she still refused. I grew desperate. She was 
growing up into a thing so beautiful that the souls of 
men bowed down to worship her as a visible ray of the 
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Almighty. Fiercely did I glare around me when any 
one approached the temple of my idol. Alas I I was 
only the dragon of the hallad, not the knight. 

'< Now you must know I was rich in those days ; 
and this angel of mine was woman-born. Her mother 
said to me, she cannot love you as a young maid loves 
her lover — marry her, and perhaps she will love you 
as a wife. The old bawd I To prostitute the heart of 
her own daughter I Yet I clung to the suggestion as 
if it involved the salvation of my soul, and at last I " 

« But you did not " 

^< It is a lie I I married her. How could she help it ? 
She had no father, no friend, no adviser : she could 
but weep, and faint, and grow pale, and thin, and then 
her mother said it would all go off, and she would love 
me the better — and then we were married. 

"Now mind me. There was one other who had told 
his love, but she did not accept it : she merely referred 
him to her mother for her decision. What you 
smile ? " 



« No- 



" Silence I you smile in your heart. Well : the 
decision was given against him ; there was no more to 
be said — was it my fault? But she, after the wed- 
ding was over, she grew still more pale and thin ; 
although, as her mother had foretold, she loved me, 
or seemed to love me with the love of a wife. I was 
not satisfied ; she brought me forth a child, but I was 
not satisfied. Then she wept. She wept over her 
infant's cradle ; she wept when her infant smiled in her 
eyes. What did that mean ? She started when I came 
into her presence; she answered me hurriedly and inco- 
herently ; she ran eagerly to do my bidding, and brought 
me any thing but what I wanted. What did that mean ? 
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** Hear me now. Returning one evening from a 
drinking party, I saw a man wandering about the 
house, gazing up at the windows, going and then re- 
turning ; stopping ; musing ; — what matter ? It was 
but a man : yes, but ' it was the man I I rushed into 
the room where my wife was sitting ; she screamed as 
I entered. What did that mean ? Guilt I guilt I I 
struck her to the ground. 

*^ From that moment my house was hell. I lived in 
the tavern ; I gamed ; I drank ; and when the harlot 
dared to reproach me, I cursed, and struck her. 

" Then her brother interfered — ^her only brother— 
and begged her back of me ; offering to take her with- 
out a dollar, or a second gown, I refused. Why ? 
Do you sneer ? Dare not for your life ! — because I 
loved her still I But she was cunning. I suspected ; 
I believed ; yet I had no proof — till it came upon me 
like a thunder-bolt. Returning home one evening I 
saw him once more prowling about the house. He 
disappeared ; but I watched like a hungry tiger ; and 
at last I saw her in the garden — her — my wife — folded 
in the arms of a man. A hedge was between us ; 
the night was dark and gusty ; and he only spoke in 
murmurs, whispering, like Satan, in her ear. 

" * Once again,* said he, * will you fly with me ? I 
ask it for the sake of your own Hfe, which is in danger 
from the ruffian, and for the sake of your child.* 

" * I yield,' replied she, weeping ; * to-morrow night 
at twelve o'clock I * 

«< < The boat will be ready at the Point ' The 

wind carried away their fturther words, and also another 
sound — ^holy heaven ! — it resembled a kiss I 

*^ At the how of twelve on the following night, I 
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was at the Point, sitting on the stones beneath the 
bow of the boat, which rocked gently on the gentle 
tide. What do you think I was about ? Ha I ha ! — 
Guess : it is a capital joke. I was amusing myself 
with drilling a hole in the vessel's bottom I When I 
had finished, the fugitives came rushing down the 
beach, and I had only time to get behind a rock, when 
they sprang into the boat and shoved off." 

" Then you relented " 

" It is a lie ! They gained the middle of the broad 
and rapid Rhine ; and then the skiff swung round, and 
round, and round. The moon looked down suddenly 
through a rent in the clouds to see the conclusion ; 
and as the idea of danger, of certain, instant, inevita- 
ble death flashed upon the mind of my rival, he leaped 
up in the boat. I saw his face just as I see yours now. 
Do you not envy me ? ha I Can you picture the 
feelings of joy, pride and exultation that sweDed my 
veins, and heaved my labouring breast? Come, speak 
out. There were two, you know, two victims : the 
woman was my wife, and the man *' 

" Dreadful villain ! " 

" Silence I The man was her brother / " 

" Holy God I but you were still able to save 
them—" 

" Hush I hark I '' 

'< What do you hear ? " 

" Look down into the vault. Listen ! It is the 
plash of waters. Did you hear the cry ? Help I help I 
help ! " 

" It is fancy." 

" Hush ! " and Peter the Black, trembling in every 
limb, his teeth chattering, and his hair rising on his 
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head, pressed backward against the wall, as if he 
would have shrunk for refuge into the solid stone. 

" For shame I " cried Carl, struggling with the con- 
tagion of horror, " rouse thee — be a man I " 

*^ A man ! Can a man look upon such a sight as 
that ? Can the ears of a man listen to those fearful 
cries ! Do you bid me be a man ? Oh, never, never, 
never, never more ! *' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



PfllSON HOURS. 

It was evident that the brain of Peter Schwarz ^-as 
still affected by the dose administered to him by the 
jolly landlord of the Fig-tree. A quart of brandy was 
perhaps an extra allowance even for him ; and at any 
rate his sleep since then had been too short, and too 
much disturbed to exert any permanent influence on 
the nervous system. Having unburthened his mind in 
the manner we have related, he began to wander, with 
great irregular strides, through the room, as if search- 
ing for something on which to expend the surplus of 
his animal energy, and bestowing on our adventurer 
every now and then as he passed, one of those dull 
glares which are worse to bear than a look of absolute 
hostility. 

" Do you know," said he, stopping suddenly short, 
while his meaningless face was lighted up with an ex- 
pression of as much fierceness as might be supposed to 
linger on the features of a dead man ; " do you know 
why I confessed myself to you, who are neither priest 
nor angel ? Answer me that. Was it for your plea- 
sure, think you ? Was it at your bidding ? " 

« No," replied Carl, calmly ; " I sought not your 
coD£dence,'* 
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<< It is a lie I You looked at me, and I knew that I 
must answer. When you drew me out of that vault — 
which is worse than hell, because there are no flames 
in it, nor company, nor men*s voices, nor strife, nor 
struggling — I knew what it was for. And now what 
will you do ? Will you bring me to trial for drowning 
my wife ? Ho I ho I ho ! As if human law could touch 
me ! Why, what a fool you are ; my neck would turn 
the edge of the headsman's axe ; the rope that held me 
would break like a gossamer thread. Where could I 
die but where I murdered her? ' What other instru- 
ment of death could harm me than the waves of the 
cannibal Rhine? I knew when I fled from the spot 
that I should one day return to fly no more. The 
same voice that cried * Help ! ' called after me * Come 
back, come back I ' and as I fled the more, her drown- 
ing scream was mingled with shrieks of laughter. 
Will you bring the question to proof? Call the gaoler 
and his myrmidons and try what they can do. Look 
here" — and, seizing one of the iron bars of the window 
with both hands, he wrenched it from its bed : " Now 
let them come. What ho I Rascals, do you not hear ? 
It is I who call — Peter the Black I '' and he smote the 
door with his newly-acquired weapon till the whole 
building resounded with the din. In another moment 
the huge key turned in the lock, the door sprang open, 
and the gaoler, followed by two subalterns, rushed into 
the room. 

" What, the tiger loose I " cried the principal func- 
tionary — " Back one of you, and call up the guard. 
Good Peter, you must down again into your hole; 
and you, sir vagabond, whom nobody knows, you shall 
down with him I" Peter in the meanwhile \i«Ax^\ja^^ 
to the £utber end of the room, w^ieie \x^ ^X^oft^ ^^^ ^ 
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moment, his stolid features moving and twisting, his 
dead eyes gleaming with preternatural light, his teeth 
grating and grinding, and the white foam gathering 
about his lips. 

" You shall see," said he, in a voice scarcely louder 
than a whisper, while he nodded to Carl ; " You shall 
see I You shall see whether rope or steel has a com- 
mission for Peter Schwarz I " and with a sudden bound, 
and a shout like the roar of a wild beast, he sprang upon 
the gaoler and his follower. One he felled to the 
ground, the other he pitched into the vault, and crying, 
" Follow me if you dare be free ! " he bounded down 
the stairs. 

Carl hesitated for an instant. To escape would be 
to cut the gordian knot of his difficulties at once I To 
escape would be to personate Schinderhannes to the 
life, whom no chains could bind, and no prison hold I 
The next moment he snatched the sword from the 
hand of the prostrate subaltern, and rushed down into 
the court. 

A single glance convinced him that there was no 
hope ; for the small wicket was shut, and the semi- 
circle of wall was at least twelve feet high. He crossed 
swords, however, in desperation with the officer of the 
guard who ran to receive him, and continued an aimless 
struggle till overpowered by numbers. Peter Schwarz 
he saw, was still fighting desperately at the other end 
of the area, where the wall met the tower at the edge 
of the rock. He owed his life, however, it was evi- 
dent, to the forbearance of his enemies. Shut up by 
impassable walls in a court not a dozen yards in dia- 
meter, and defended by twenty men, what could he 
do? More than once a musket was levelled at his 
breast, and the next moment dropped, as the idea 
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occurred to the marksman that it would be greater 
glory to take so famous a bandit alive. All, however, 
closed fiercely in upon him with their bayonets and 
halberds, maddening with shame to think they were 
defied so long by a single man. 

Peter, in the meantime, continued whirling without 
intermission his terrible weapon round his head; but 
the shout which he gave on seeing the diversion made 
in his favour by the minstrel, struck still more dread 
into his enemies. This at last was over : Carl was se- 
cured ; and half the garrison were rushing back to throw 
themselves upon him. 

" Ho I " cried he at the moment, with another of 
his peculiar roars which made the heart tremble, " well 
done I Rope and steel I Ha ! ha I " All looked round 
in a panic, and Peter stooping instantaneously, tore up 
the iron grating which covered the mouth of the sewer 
of the fortress, hurled it in his enemies* faces, jumped 
into the cavity, and disappeared.* 

Carl was hurried up stairs, and flung into his 
prison. The din without was deafening. Shouts 
and curses rose simultaneously with the j owing of 
the alarm bell; and, mingling with these, the clash 
of swords proclaimed that some of the disappointed 
soldiers had gone to loggerheads on the spot. He flew 
to the window. Peter was already across the river, and 
scouring up the banks, with a shower of bullets from 
the lower windows of the tower hissing round his head. 
He seemed to bear a charmed life. The earth was 
torn up at his feet, the shrubs broken by his side — 
and still he kept on his way : till at length he gained 



• Another escape of the same Peter Schwarz, while crossing: a river 
with a strong escort, gave rise (in the author's opinion) to the admira- 
ble scene of tliis sort in ** Roh Roy.** 
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the edge of a thicket, he turned round for an instant, 
yelled his war-whoop of defiance, and then plunged into 
the trees. 

Carl still stood gazing from the window long after 
the object of his interest had disappeared. By and by 
he saw several mounted gensdarmes riding at full speed 
towards the tower, and shortly after, groups of men, 
women, and children, appeared hurrying across the 
fields, and fiocking from all quarters towards the same 
common point. These phenomena could not be mis- 
understood. The curtain was now fairly up, whe- 
ther for farce or tragedy ; and the moment had evi- 
dently arrived when our luckless adventurer was to 
appear on the stage (perhaps on the scaffold I) in the 
character of the renowned Schinderhannes. The agents 
of the stranger, or his employers, must have been 
numerous and zealous, for not only on the sides com- 
manded by the windows of the town, but round the 
whole circle of the visible horizon, were that day seen 
the evidences of their industry. It was hardly mid- 
day, when Birkenfeld and its environs looked like a 
vast encampment ; and those who were too late to 
get near the wicket of the tower, and thus be able to 
catch a momentary glimpgfe of the area within the ram- 
parts, thought themselves abundantly fortunate when 
so located as to obtain a view of the walls which 
contained the daring and dreadful bandit. Numbers 
of these more unambitious spectators were collected 
on the opposite side of the river in front of the 
tower ; and thus enjoyed the felicity, from which the 
rest were wholly debarred, of sometimes seeing face to 
face at the window, the object of their curiosity. 

It may be imagined that Carl Benzel, under such 
circumstances, was not wholly at his ease. He in fact 
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became stfongly agitated ; and, in pacing through the 
room, when the door, which he had laid hold of me- 
dbanically, yielded to his hand, and sprang open, he 
started in absolute terror as he saw the landing-place 
guarded, not by a single sentry, but by a crowd of 
armed men. The circumstance of the door being un- 
&stened was in itself not a little surprising ; but our 
adventurer accounted for it by the agreeable supposi- 
tion, that it was intended to betray him into a second 
attempt to escape, when he might be put to death 
upon the spot. 

Nor was this so wild an idea as may be imagined. 
The French laws had not been so long in operation as 
to work easily ; and, owing to the hatred borne by a 
large class of the people to foreign dictation, as well 
as to the ignorance which prevailed in the legal body 
of the habits, and even language of the country, the 
strangest mistakes were committed. However strong 
might be the evidence, it was impossible to calculate 
with certainty on the condemnation of a criminal. 
Sometimes indeed, the comparatively innocent found 
themselves, with great surprise, within a step of that 
scaffold which they had only contemplated in distant 
prospect, while the principal villain of the piece 
laughed in his sleeve as he marched merrily to the 
galleys. The French judges, besides, were exceed- 
ingly delicate in the performance of their duty. They 
knew with what a jealous eye they were looked upon 
by thei natives ; and for this reason, more than for the 
sake of humanity, were in the constant habit of strain- 
ing the thousand meshes of the law so widely, that the 
bulkiest sinner might have a chance of escape. 

The pressing danger of Carl BenzeVs case appeared 
to be, that his captors would take the law into theiir^ 
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own hands. He had been made a prisoner while re-* 
sisting, with force of arms, the officers of the republic ; 
and, by the summary process of military justice, he 
could, almost at once, be carried down stairs into the 
court, and shot. This would save trouble, prevent 
accidents, satisfy the respectable classes of the people, 
and rid the country at a blow of the terrible incubus 
which bestrided her commerce and industry. The 
vast association, of which Schinderhannes was the head, 
had been formed, and was now sustained by his single 
genius. At his death it would no doubt crumble into 
its original elements, each portion of which could 
easily be grappled Math in turn and destroyed. As 
for Peter Schwarz, to whom he had succeeded in the 
captainship of a handful of men whom he afterwards 
converted into a little army, although individually a 
fierce and formidable robber, his habits had gradually 
become so grotesque, and his draughts of Cognac or 
Kirschenwasser so copious, as to leave him little short 
of a madman. 

But where was this army^ it will be asked, of the 
redoubted Schinderhannes ? Encamped in a forest of a 
few leagues in extent, or marching to pillage through 
a country governed by the French laws, and bristled 
over with French bayonets ? This must for the pre- 
sent remain a mystery ; and as our true narration will 
at any rate be called a romance in spite of us, we claim 
the liberty of managing it our own way. 

Carl Benzel had yet another consummation of his 
calamities to dread, which appeared quite as bad as 
immediate execution. If it was determined that he 
should take his trial in the regular way, a special 
commission would no doubt be sent to the spot on 
purpose. This was like the mo\vsi\w.\v coming to 
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Mahomet; but, however cumbrous the proceeding 
might be, it appeared to be absolutely necessary ; for 
the Mahomet of the Rhine could never on any occa- 
sion be persuaded to go to the mountain. Schinder- 
hannes, in fact, had frequently been to all appearance 
secure in the &ngs of the law ; but the cortege had no 
SQoner begun to move towards the seat of justice, 
than he began to move in an opposite direction. No 
dungeon was strong enough to hold him ; he laughed at 
locks and bolts ; and, like certain ingenious performers 
on the stage, could have danced a hornpipe in fetters. 

If, however, the fictitious bandit was to be tried 
where he was, he would doubtless be thrust into the 
vault from which Peter the Black escaped ; and the 
guard would be stationed, not outside the door, as at 
present, but within the apartment. It was this idea 
that blanched the cheek of our adventurer; for — 
whether owing to its associations with the guilty 
horrors which had beset the mind of its last tenant, or 
to the dismal gloom, and damp unwholesome smell, 
or to all these combined — that dungeon seemed more 
terrible to his imagination than death itself. He swore 
an oath, that, rather than submit to be plunged into 
such an abyss, he woidd wrest a weapon of defence 
from his guards, and, selling his life as dearly as 
possible, die upon the points of their swords ; and, as a 
testimony to himself of this determination, he raised 
one of the massive stones of the pavement, and placed 
it, like a lid, over the hole. 

While letting down the stone in the position he 
meant it to occupy, a deep and sudden groan from the 
bottom of the vault made him drop the lid with a 
crash, and start back several paces. He was bewildered 
for a moment : and the idea crossed YiiE Txim^ ^^\> ^^ 
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ravings of Peter the Black had not been altogether the 
produce of a diseased imagination. In another instant, 
howeveryhe was ashamed of the superstition; andhedrew 
near to listen, for the purpose of convincing himself 
that the sound could have had no existence in reality. 
But the sound, whatever it might be, was continued, 
although so fiuntly, now that the vault was shut, as 
to be scarcely audible ; and Carl, in strong curiosity, 
mingled in no small degree with awe, threw himself 
upon his knees, and raised the lid. 

An indistinct murmur, like a succession of muttered 
groans, was all he could catch for some moments; 
but in a little while his ear, accustomed to the sound, 
was able to separate it into its component parts, and 
he heard a human voice pronounce the following 
words : 

'^ O Lord ! O Lord ! what is this ? Lottchen, my 
good wife I Lottchen, you jade, why don't you speak ? 
Don't you know it is time for me to go and inspect 
the prison, and see that the black tiger is safe in his 
cage ? Give me the keys, Lottchen. Thousand devils, 
how dark it is ! The bed is damp — Thunder and 
water-spouts, what have the children been about I I 
say get up ; hit me a slap on the face, good Lottchen ; 
tickle me, turn me, pummel me well, for I am in 
the night mare. Holy saints, where am I ? I am 
lying asleep in a ditch. Oh the sin of Cognac! Help I 
Help ! " 

Carl had for some time been quite out of the way of 
smiling ; but a gleam resembling sunshine did appear 
on his grave countenance while he listened to the 
soliloquy of the gaoler, and called to mind the sum- 
mary manner in which he had been deposited in the 
pit by Peter the Black. 
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" You are in the yaidt of the tower," said he, " you 
foolish man ; in the very hole where it was your pur- 
pose to have placed me! Throw me up the coil of 
cord which I know your profession requires you to 
carry in your pocket ; and, although you little deserve 
it» I will he your deliverer.** The gaoler's recollection 
returned on the instant ; and he was ahout to avail 
himselfy with many thanks, of the kindness of his pri- 
8<mer, when a doubt suggested itself to his mind of 
the use to which his cord might be applied by the 
vagabond minstrel. 

'^ I am truly indebted to you," replied he, " my 
good fellow ; and if you are executed while in my cus- 
tody, I pledge my honour that everything shall be 
made as comfortable for you as possible. In the mean- 
time permit me to say, that it would be less out of rule 
for me to be drawn up by my own subalterns ; and if 
you will just open the door, which must of necessity 
be unlocked, there being no second key in existence 
that would fit it, and let the sentry know that I want 
to be delivered from my own gaol ** 

*' All in good time,** said Carl Benzel, careftdly 
letting down the stone, and stopping up the chinks with 
earth ; for the idea had just struck him that the cord, 
if not the key, might be turned to some better account. 
The next moment, however, when he recollected the 
size of the window, he knew that he could have no 
use for a cord, while the key could serve little purpose 
since the door was already unfastened ; and he was on 
the point of fulfilling the wishes of the prisoner, when, 
to his great surprise, Kunz Weiner, the jolly host of 
the Fig-tree, entered the room. 

<' Aha, Captain ! " said he, shaking him heartily by 
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the hand, '< What, caged at last ? I knew that 8ome 
misfortune was about to happen to one of my ac- 
quaintances ; for my conscience pricked me last night 
for allowing a vagabond to steal my horse, and it is 
but rarely indeed that my conscience pricks me. (So, 
sir," continued he, in an undertone, " You were not 
satisfied with my hospitable fire-side ? Well, well, you 
will see the difference.) It being necessary, it seems, 
for some honest and respectable house-keeper to iden- 
tify you, I have come here all the way from the Fig- 
tree on purpose, well knowing that you would find 
nobody else to do it in so kind and friendly a spirit. 
(With me, you foolish fellow, you would not have had 
a hard word, or a sour look, even at the moment they 
held the pistol to your ear, supposing that accident 
were to occur : but here ! Well, well, you will see the 
difference.) And so, captain, with respecti^l salu- 
tation, and wishing you a comfortable death, I humbly 
take my leave." Honest Kunz had no sooner taken 
his departure, than old Moritz of the mill made His 
appearance on the same business. 

" I am sorry, Sir,'' said he, " to see you in this 
predicament, and more especially sorry that the acci- 
dent happened under my roof. But courage ! It is 
the fate of war. I know you are too brave a man to 
dread the pajbh that so many of your illustrious com- 
rades have trod before you. Can I do anything for 
you, my dear friend ? '' Carl was so much amazed at 
the sight of Moritz in such a place, and at freedom, 
that he could not reply for some moments. 

'* Yes," said he, at length, recollecting himself; 
"you can tell the person, should you happen to see 
him, who was brought into the mill a prisoner, with 
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Peter Schwarz, that I intend to keep my word just so 
long as I may consider it necessary for the purpose we 
talked of, and no longer." The next witness, to the 
still greater amazement of our adventurer, was Ishmael 
the Jew. 

'' It is the man,'' said he, after looking steadily at 
the prisoner for a moment : " behold, I am ready to 
lift up my voice against him in the courts of law.*' 

" Wretched infidel," said Carl, indignantly, seeing 
him about to withdraw. " Do you not even ask 
tidings of the fate of your mistress, whom you aban- 
doned to my protection ? *' 

<' She is safe, and under the roof of my fathers, and 
has sent thee health and salutation ; which I did not 
hasten to deliver, knowing that words are but breath, 
and that a woman's wishes turn not aside the axe of 
the guillotine." 

« And this is aU I " 

" Even so." 

<< No more of this mummery!" cried Carl, striding 
to the door. <' If I am to die, let not my last moments 
be thus tormented by fools and villains. I confess 
all that you wish to prove ; I am he whom you have 
sought so long ; and even now, at the very foot of the 
scaffold, I would not change places with that dastard 
Jew, or exchange for his the name of Schinderhannes, 
the Robber of the Rhine." 

" Spoken like a brave man," said a French oflBcer on 
g^rd. '^ I pledge my honour that you shall hence- 
forward be treated with proper distinction ; although, 
it concerns me to say, you must in the first place sub- 
mit to be searched — a ceremony omitted before, in our 
ignorance of the real importance of our capture^ The 
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guitar you will oblige me by accepting as a small token 
of my personal respect ; it will perhaps relieye the few 
tedious hours you may have still to pass before your 
execution. This small knife, which we reckon as an 
offensive weapon, must be deposited with the public 
authorities; and this pencil-case, with your permis- 
sion, I will myself preserve in remembrance of the 
donor. But how now? A purse! Gold, as I live 
and breathe ! " 

<< The coined money is mine,*' interposed Ishmael 
eagerly, who still lingered at the door ; << for it was the 
property of the wife of my bosom, even the Gentile 
woman, Magdalene.*' 

It is partly true/' said Carl, contemptuously; 
it belongs to Magdalene ; who, however, is not the 
wife, and I trust may soon cease to be the mistress, 
of this reptile Jew.'* 

" But how came the lady's purse, Ishmael, into the 
pocket of Monsieur le Capitaine ? " 

<^ He robbed her of it near unto the door of Kunz 
Weiner." 

" It is false I she entrusted it to my keeping." 

'< Monsieur le Capitaine is right; ' entrust* is by &r 
the genteeler word of the two. But what is it your 
pleasure. Sir, that we should do with the money which 
this wayfaring woman entrtisted to the keeping of a 
chief of banditti ? If you mean to claim the property, 
it must be paid into court, and the question of owner- 
ship brought to issue." 

" It belongs to Magdalene ; let it be paid to her 
in person ; and take care that you do not en- 
trust a single piece of it to the Jew, who has neither 
honesty nor any other quality of manliness in his 
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composition. And now, for Heaven's sake, leave me 
to myself I *' 

" The worst company, my dear Sir, you could have, 
under the circumstances. You are already provided 
with a guitar — shall I send you a priest ? No ? Very 
well ; I dare say you are right, for there will hardly 
be time for both.*' 
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CHAPTER IX. 



SHEWINO HOW A JEW MAY ACT THE PART OF A 

CHRISTIAN. 

In the course of the day the prisoner was officially 
informed that he would have the whole of the morrow 
to prepare for his trial, which would take place before 
a military commission summoned for the foUowing day. 

It was also intimated that, as nothing else woidd be 
required for his condemnation than the proof, already 
fully prepared, of his having been taken with arms in 
his hand, in an act of rebellion, he ought to make up 
his mind to be shot the instant the trial was over. 

The solemnity of his meditation, after receiving this 
intelligence, was greatly disturbed by the various visits 
described in the last chapter. There seemed to be 
something so mysterious in the persons and circum- 
stance surrounding him, that he sometimes inquired 
with a start, whether all were not a dream ? There was 
old Moritz, who but the night before had buried three 
or four servants of the government in a living grave, 
not only at large in the morning, but evidently trusted 
by the authorities. The same individual allowed him- 
self to be made the tool of Schinderhannes, whose ban- 
ditti had only been prevented from attempting to sack 
the mill by the intervention of the gendarmes, and 
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whom he had intended, not a great many hours hefore, 
to punish, for what he termed ingratitude, by a violent 
death. As for Ishmael, he was at one and the same 
moment a witness for the police, and an agent of the 
robbers ; and in both characters, had laid aside instan- 
taneously every quality of his mind which had made 
Carl grieve and wonder that he was a Jew; appearing, 
without even an attempt at disguise, a treacherous, 
ungrateful, cold-hearted villain. Could he come to 
any other conclusion than that Moritz— the bold, 
the sturdy, the hospitable — was bought by the ban- 
dit's gold ; that Magdalene, the beautiful and devoted, 
on reaching a safe harbour, had forgotten him who had 
saved her in the tempest ; and that Ishmael, the brave, 
haughty, and high-minded, was at bottom nothing 
else than — a Jew? Whether young or old, however, 
fair or foul, good or bad, all were alike at the com- 
mand of this strange Schinderhannes ; whose influence 
seemed to pervade the whole country, and poison the 
very atmosphere. 

The day passed on in these reflections ; and every 
moment he sickened the more at the aspect presented 
by human nature. In vain, however, he endeavoured 
to raise his thoughts to a purer, higher world — his 
spirit clung shrieking to the earth. 

" I will not die I** he exclaimed — " I cannot die yet I 
Let me see her once more, were it but for an instant — 
let me tell her, were it only in a glance, that I never 
ceased to love her— that in dying, I lose not my life, 
but her I" 

The night set in — shutting upon the world like a 
prison door ; and Carl threw himself upon his straw 
mattress, less from any hope of rest, than from the 
mechanical operation of the mind which associates 
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going to bed with darkness. He lay till the middle 
watchy plunged in the same reflections that had filled 
his day-light hours. Sometimes he determined to 
reveal himself to his judges ; since the space by that 
time woidd have been quite long enough to have 
enabled Schinderhannes to reach his stronghold. But 
this idea was speedily abandoned. What purpose could 
the resolution serve ? He had not, it is true, resisted 
the police by force of arms till they had fired upon 
him : but where were his witnesses to prove the fitct ? 
Magdalene had given up her very soul to Ishmael ; and 
Moritz was leagued with his enemies against him. 

" To struggle, ' concluded he, '^ would be vain; and 
being so it would compromise my dignity. The com- 
mission would shoot me — however plain a story I 
might tell — on a much weaker chance "of my being in 
reality the dreaded outlaw ; and I, however slight may 
b^he probability of saving Ida by my death, will con- 
sent to perish on the chance. Be it so. Hunted into 
the toils, and sentenced to the death of a wild beast, 
I will die, like the wolf, in silence I'* 

This resolution taken, his mind was at rest ; such 
rest as that of the black waters of the ocean when the 
tempest is over, with dead men sinking into their 
depths, and shipwrecked navies floating on their bosom. 
Still it was rest. His eyes grew heavy ; the stir caused 
by relieving guard outside his door, which was done 
every half-hour, became more indistinct ; and at length 
he fell asleep. 

In his dreams he imagined that he heard the cry of 
" Help I help I *' shrieked in his ears without intermis- 
sion. Sometimes the voice was Ida's ; sometimes it 
grumbled, thunder-like, in the accents of Peter the * 
Black ; and sometimes it arose from the depths of the 
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vBolt, and from the lips of the captive gaoler. It was 
strange that Carl should have remembered in his sleep 
whsA he had utterly forgotten for the greater part of an 
entire day. The gaoler, whom it had been his inten- 
tion to have immediately liberated, since neither his 
keys nor cord could be of any use, was still in durance. 
The hours of day-light that had not been taken up 
with visiters, had been crowded with the reflections 
which these gave rise to ; and it seemed as if he had 
not had time to think of this prisoner of a prisoner till 
he fell asleep. 

The block of stone which covered the hole was so 
thick, and so nicely adjusted, and heaped round with 
earth, that it was no wonder a human voice had not 
been able before to -make itself heard from the deep 
abyss. The floor, in ^t the walls, the door, and every 
thing connected with the apartment, were on so massive 
a scale, that even the noise of changing guard on lAie 
landing-place could only be recognised by one unac- 
customed to the sounds. 

Carl was sorry for the poor man even in his sleep, 
and made haste to awake that he might relieve him. 
The sound, however, changed as he raised himself up, 
and the supplication took another form. 

" Carl Benzel I " was now the cry. 

The lirst idea which crossed the mind of the sleeper 
awakened was of surprise that the gaoler should know 
his name ; but this was banished the next moment by a 
conviction that the voice came from above rather than 
below ; and turning up his head, he saw, with solemn 
wonder, a human head looking in through the bars of 
his prison window. 

Carl remembered the loftiness of the tower, and the 
perpendicular descent of the rock ; and he knew that, 
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even supposing the existence of some natural inequa* 
lities in the one, and some breaches of time or war in 
the other, there was only one man living (as he firmly 
believed) who possessed the skill and nerve to scale 
such a height on so insecure a footing. If this midnight 
visiter was a living being — but of this he doubted — 

he was — he must be 

<' Wolfenstein ! '' cried Carl, his thoughts breaking 
into speech as he approached the window. 

" The same^' said the baron ; and the voice flashed 
a strange conviction on the mind of his friend. Wol- 
fenstein was the Stranger, and therefore the friend and 
emissary of Ida — Wolfenstein, who had always professed 
a much deeper attachment to Liese than that affected 
by mere gallantry, was also the sleeping guest of Kunz 
Weiner. 

<* I have risked my life to get speech of you," said 
the baron ; << and now, as I said on a former occasion, 
listen without reply I 

*' You have saved the Dallheimer family, and done 
good service to Schinderhannes in an important crisis. 
The force that was closing in upon him from all the 
surrounding districts is already dissipated ; and those 
who know the distracted state of the times will not 
readily imagine that it can be soon reassembled. He 
is willing in turn to save you ; but in your present 
predicament this is no easy matter. One life he would 
not mind sacrificing ; it is no more than you have for- 
feited for him, although from a selfish motive : but it 
is scarcely possible to conceive how your deliverance 
can be effected otherwise than by force of arms. The 
balance, therefore, would be against you ; for in open 
combat he must calculate on losing much valuable 
blood." 
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'^ The question then seems to be how I can square 
accounts ? I have not a dollar in the world." 

" But you have a sword ? " 

" Do I understand the baron Wolfenstein aright ? 
Does he offer me my life on condition that I enrol 
myself in the ranks of banditti ? *' 

" You are unjust, Benzel ; what have / done to pro- 
voke your anger ? — swam the river on this cold, dark 
night, and climbed to your eyrie, at the hazard of my 
neck, by a path that no other man living would have 
dared but myself? Understand me. I am commis- 
sioned to arrange the ransom of the Dallheimers, and 
your deliverance : if either of you object to the terms 
I am empowered to offer, why so — I have done. 

" But stay, let me first explain this. Although 
your friend, and the friend of Ida Dallheimer, whom 
I once loved, I have a still stronger motive for wish- 
ing to save you both. I have sworn it — to her who 
is now my wife, and who is worthy to be so. Nor will 
you imagine — you who know me well — that the task 
is altogether destitute of charms for me. It is diffi- 
cult, that is much — and dangerous ; it throws me into 
strange society, and odd and wild adventures; and 
makes me sometimes imagine myself a hero of ro- 
mance ! Was it nothing to be startled out of my bed 
at Kunz Weiner's by a shower of balls rattling against 
the windows — to blacken my face and attempt to es- 
cape from the mere instinct of imitation — and to be 
taken prisoner by the police, and carried handcuffed 
into your presence as a desperate bandit ? Was it no- 
thing to be saved by the ingenuity of wiy accomplices 
— assisted a little by my own; and to find myself 
dashing, like the Wild Huntsman, through a midnight 
wood, bound hand and foot to one of the most daring 
robbers unhung ! " 
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'< I know,*' said Carl, as his cheeks began to glow, 
and his eyes to sparkle, <<that there are charms in 
such excitement. Your case was precisely the same 
as mine, only that I had no accomplices, as you call 
them, and therefore failed in my attempt to escape. 
You must admit, however, that with me the affidr has 
gone rather beyond a joke.*' 

<< That is as it may happen," replied the baron, 
smiling. 

<< Suppose it happen that I throw off the mask at 
the trial ? " 

" It would be of no use : the testimony of Moritz, 
Kunz Weiner, Ishmael, and a hundred others, would 
suffice, were it necessary, to hang you on a gallows as 
high as that of Haman." 

<< And why is Moritz so anxious to serre one who 
but last night planned an attack on his house ? *' 

" He understands it as it was meant — an in- 
tended kindness, to relieve him (without inflicting 
serious injury save on a few panes of glass) from the 
suspicions of the police." 

" And Ishmael " 

*' He is a Jew, that is the worst that can be said of 
him. I hate Jews." 
'< And I abhor them." 

" It is the Jews who have eaten up our inheritance ; 
they are a plague-spot on the land, which it is the 
mission of Schinderhannes to wash out with blood." 

<< If the end sanctified the means, I know not who 
could blame. But to the point. You proposed, I think, 
that to save my life I should become the comrade of 
this renowned robber." 

<*HaI ha! ha I" laughed Wolfenstein, "by the 
Three Kings, this is amusing! A goodly election 
would he make indeed of one whom he never saw, and 
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cannot know I He would entrust to an utter strang-er 
the keeping of the lives of many hundred men ! Why, 
what are you talking of? " 

" Of what are you talking? " demanded Carl, red- 
dening ; ^^ your words, I thought, at the time they 
were spoken, were even more plain than was consis- 
tent with my honour." 

" Tut, tut, you are yet a boy. It was of serving I 
spoke, not companionship. There are many things in 
which your talents and courage might be of use ; but 
it could only be on ample trial that you would have 
any chance of being admitted into the band." 

*^ You speak like an amateur. For me, I have no 
turn for robbing." 

" Except as a chief? Ha, Benzel ? " 

" In any quality.'* 

^^ And is this the answer I am to carry back to my 
employer?" 

** The final answer." 

" Poor Ida ! " 

•< What do you mean? " 

'< S*death ! are you a man, and ask the question ? 
Have you not heard that in Schinderhannes there is a 
passion still more potent than the love of gold or 
power? Why am I here? Why is my peaceful mission 
to Mayence retarded at every step ? Why, in the midst 
oi my errand to negociate the ransom, am I compelled 
to undertake a task like this ? Are you a lover, and 
cannot tell ? " Carl groaned aloud. 

" Ay, groan — and weep — and pray I Another night 
past, and then all will be over. You will be in the 
peaceful grave ; and Ida " 

« Where ? " 

** Still in the strong hold of the woman -worshipper, 
Schinderhannes." 
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** Speak, in a word. What does he offer ? '* 

'< Your ransom, if there should go to it a thousand 
ounces of blood/* 

" My liberty ? '* 

^'On certain conditions. You will reside in any 
district you please, but must hold yourself at his com- 
mand every moment of your life, till your appren- 
ticeship is finished. Yoii may then either enter the 
band, or retire, at your pleasure. You will be made 
acquainted at the outset with the signals of the asso- 
ciation ; and these you must obey on the instant. You 
must swear an oath of fidelity in terms which would 
make the boldest heart shudder with terror and dismay; 
and, above all things, you must swear never to divulge 
to a human being the secret of your destiny. The 
penalty incurred by any infringement, however slight, 
of your oath, is instant death/' 

'< In any district that I please I " repeated Carl in the 
voice of one who dreams ; while tears gushed through 
between the fingers with which he had covered his eyes. 
" But no — it is impossible — no, no, I will not, dare not 
think of it. Wolfenstein, when you see Ida Dallheimer, 
tell her that Carl Benzel " 

" Will not live to save her?" 

" That Carl Benzel would save her, if he could do so 
with honour ; but — ** 

<< But being unable to do so with honour, he leaves 
Ler — with a thousand apologies of course— to c/whonour." 

" Devil I" 

« Lover I" 

" Leave me, Wolfenstein." 

" On one condition : that you do not decide till to- 
morrow afternoon. The Jew Ishmael will be here to 
receive your decision. If favoxMraiVAft to my \iro^o8al. 
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place jouT hand upon your heart ; if unfavourable, on 
your head ; aa a sign that the former will be true, or 
that the latter is lost." 

" Agreed." 

<< But there is one thing I had almost forgotten. 
Know you anything of the gaoler? — or rather of the 
bunch of keys that used to hang at his girdle ? Since 
the escape of your friend Peter the Black, he has 
never been heard of, and the whole, neighbourhood is 
in an uproar about him. The general opinion is that, 
in an excess of zeal, having rushed out upon the 
walls, he tumbled headlong into the river, and was 
drowned : but this I doubt ; the stream is too shallow 
and too rapid to detain its prize so long. All I can 
ascertain is, that he is not without the precincts of the 
town — alive ; and the natural inference must be, that, 
living or dead, he is within the walls.** 

<< He is alive,*' said Carl ; who, even in the midst of 
his mental struggle could hardly forbear smiling — 
<< he is alive, and my prisoner. That great stone which 
you see in the middle of the floor — or perhaps which 
you cannot see — covers the entrance to a vault, in 
which the unhappy gaoler, partly through design, and 
partly through forgetfiilness on my part, has lain the 
whole day.** 

" Upon' my word, Benzel, you will make a capital 
bandit. That is the best joke I have heard for a long 
time. Is the hole deep ? There is a cord, if you re- 
quire it. Down with you in an instant ; and make 
your debut in robbing by taking his keys from him.** 
Carl, without any scruple of conscience, set about doing 
what he was ordered ; and having removed the stone, 
and made fast one end of the rope to it, snvwu^ Viv«\^^\i 
dovrn Into the pit. 

VOL. JT. T. 
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" What are you about, good Lottchen ?'* said the 
gaoler, in a faint voice. '^ It is not time yet for the 
keys. Bring me my breakfast, you jade, for I am as 
hungry as a lion. O Lord, what is this ! Where are 
my keys? Help I help ! Rescue I Help !" Carl, how- 
ever, had climbed the rope before the gaoler was well 
awake; and having thrown him down a portion of 
his dinner, which he had been unable to taste, he shut 
up the entrance again as before. 

" This will facilitate matters," said Wolfenstein, 
" if you consent ; but I beg you to understand that, 
without doing so, even if you made your escape un- 
assisted, you would be given up instantaneously by the 
agents of Schinderhannes." 

" Adieu,'* said his friend. 

** Au revoir/* replied the baron, as his head disap- 
peared from the window. 

Carl listened for some time, till he heard a Mnt 
plunge in the river below ; and he then returned to 
his uneasy couch, in which he sought every corner, 

To find if sleep was there — ^but sleep was not ! 

It would not be easy to describe by what process of 
reasoning, or by what sophistry of passion, he arrived 
at the conclusion which will^ be speedily apparent. 
It is probable, however, that the mental opera- 
tion was far from being complicated. His death would 
leave Ida without a friend, in the hands of a ruffian 
whose sensual love of beauty was proverbial. This 
was the prospect presented on one side of the question; 
but on the other — supposing his deliverance effected by 
special miracle, and without the intervention of Schin- 
derhannes — oi what service could his life be to her ? 
Withoat money, without in^Lwencft, Va xXi^V^-wX. ^i ^ 
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country where every second man appeared to be either 
the well-wisher or the accomplice of the banditti, what 
could he do ? By what means would it even be possible 
for him to discover the place of her captivity ? 

The alternative proposed to him by Wolfenstein was 
such as crimsoned his cheek with shame. No matter : 
in it there was hope. Connected with the association, 
even in the humbler grade that was offered him, he 
would be within the pale of its laws, by which he knew 
the chief himself was as firmly bound as the meanest 
8{^rentice. He would be near Ida; by his voice alone 
he could protect her ; and even if all else was unavail- 
ing, and it became necessary to die, he would die in 
her defence. 

But would not the profession, to which he attached 
himself for a time, convert him into an object of hor- 
ror in her eyes ? No. The grand essential of appren- 
ticeship was mystery. He would have abundant means 
of concealment ; and, if necessary, a hundred accom- 
plices in the object. Again, if caUed upon to assist 
in any enterprise — and it was just possible that this 
might never be the case — instead of soiling his hands 
either with the blood or treasure even of Jews, might 
he not be able, under cover of his assumed character, 
to save rather than destroy ? The plan, in short, under 
various points of view appeared to be actually praise- 
worthy ; — and, with those whose knowledge of human 
character has not been acquired solely from the study 
of romances, it will be nothing derogatory to our ad- 
venturer to say, that a little love of life lurked at the 
bottom of all. 

It was hardly daybreak when the reflections of the 
prisoner were interrupted by a snccessVoTL oi Tvsiv!y5>^ 
chJeBjr £rom priests and magistrates, ioT \)aa ^xyr^o'^'^ 

l2 
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of extracting confession. In the midst of these petty 
annoyances the day wore on till dusk, and still the 
messenger of Wolfenstein did not appear. It was then 
that the arguments by which Carl had persuaded him- 
self of the propriety of the step, recurred with double 
cogency. Bitterly did he regret the folly which had 
prompted him to refuse so cavalierly the offers of his 
well-meaning Mend. It was vain to call to mind the 
footing on which they had parted. Wolfenstein, on 
cool reflection, had no doubt been satisfied that his 
repugnance was unconquerable ; and perhaps, by 'this 
time, had notified the fJEulure of his mission to the 
haughty Schinderhannes. 

In the midst of these agitating reflections the door 
of his cell was half opened, and then shut with a 
clang, and he heard once more the huge key turn in 
the lock. 

This, that would have reminded another prisoner 
of the fall of the axe, made Carl's heart leap with joy. 
It convinced him that the agents of the mysterious 
bandit were at work; and he awaited the entrance of 
Ishmael with confidence. Nor was he deceived ; for 
in less than half an hour, the Jew strode into the cell, 
followed by two functionaries of police. Carl laid his 
hand upon his heart and bowed. 

" What is that mummery for ? " said one of the 
officers to the other in surprise. 

" Dog of a Christian I " cried Ishmael, in a voice of 
thunder. " Thy newly-born humility availeth not ; 
neither are thy signs recognised by just men. I am he 
whom thou hast despoiled of his property, and whom 
thou soughtest to despoil of the wife of his bosom. 
Ay, gaze I Dost thou not know me ? I am the same 
whom but a h'ttle while ago lYvow ^\^'aX* eow^^^c^xv^Vi 
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hate and despise, and my errand now is to smite thee 
to the dust, and put my foot upon thy neck ! 

" Hearken ! The faithless servant of the law whom 
thou didst corrupt has heen seized through my agency ; 
his keys are now at the girdle of Ishmael the son of 
Joah; and, as the Lord liveth, if thou escape alive 
from this cell, I, even I myself, will take thy place, and 
abide the consequence to the block I What ho I seize 
him, chain him hand and foot, even like unto a beast 
of the forest taken in the toil of the hunters. There 
can be no reason why, with strong iron at our com- 
mand, a strong door to the cell, and strong walls en- 
girdling the fortress, the strength of our men of war 
should be wasted in watchings." The command was 
literally obeyed : the prisoner was thrown down and 
loaded with fetters, which the vindictive Jew locked 
with his own hand, with a small key that hung at his 
waist. Carl Benzel was then left to his meditations. 

The noise and tumult of the scene, the personal 
violence that had been offered to him, and the sudden- 
ness with which the whole had been transacted, almost 
overpowered the remaining fietculties of our adventurer ; 
and he was for some time in doubt as to the real 
character of Ishmael. The doubt soon by degrees 
faded away. The heat of the new gaoler was evidently 
assumed ; his accusation connected with Magdalene was 
absurd; and the charge of corruption was evidently 
meant only for the ears of his attendants. As the night, 
however, came down in thick darkness, and the deep- 
mouthed bell of the prison muttered hour after hour 
with its portentous voice, till a single solitary clang pro- 
claimed that the world had entered into a new subdivi- 
sion of mortal time, he became uneasy, and then agitated* 

It was the day of his trial. H\s &e^ ct«^\. ^X\>£^^ 
idea; and turning a look of despetaXioTi \.o^«t^^\X\fc 
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window, he watched for the first glimmering of the 
dawn, which should he to him the signal of death. The 
window was harely distinguishable from the dead gloom 
of the rest of the apartment ; yet he was aware of a 
shadow that passed across it. The motion of garments 
next met his ear ; and he knew — he felt, but how he 
could not tell, that a human figure stood tall and silent 
by his side. A superstitious dread began to gather on 
the mind of the prisoner, and he shrunk with absolute 
terror as he heard a whisper close to his ear. 

" Awake I Behold, the day of freedom hath dawned.** 

" Ishmael I " 

^< Even Ishmael the son of Joab. Stir not : let me 
unlock thy fetters. There, thou art free." 

" To the door then, give me your hand.*' 

*' Yet another moment. Strip off thy coat and hat, 
and take mine in exchange ; and now wrap this cloak 
round thy head and shoulders, and so farewell ! " 

"What — farewell? Here I Will you not fly with me?*' 

" It is impossible. At the bottom of the stairs thou 
wilt find one who will lead thee to a place of rest ; and 
as soon as it is day-light thou mayest leave the fortress 
in this disguise.*' 

" But let me understand : you remain here in my 
place ? ** 

"We cannot both pass the guards of the wicket,'* 
replied Ishmael, calmly, " and therefore one of us must 
perforce remain behind.** 

" And what will become oi you.*' 

** I shall run no risk of being shot. I shall be trans- 
ferred to the ordinary tribunals, where such crimes as 
this are tried; and, if I cannot find the means of 
escape, shall suffer death by the guillotine.** 

" And why, in the name of God, do you run this 
risk for a stranger ? *' 



• » 
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** Not for a stranger," said the Jew softenlDg ; "I 
only pay a debt which I owe thee for the life of Mag- 
ilaleDe. But the time flieth, and the light of the dawn 
will soon come forth from the chambers of the east. 
Get thee gone, Christian ; and if it shall so come to 
pass that thou canst not be ransomed but with life for 
life, think of her who hath lost a husband for thy sake. 

" Noble heart I '* cried Carl, speaking involuntarily 
to himself; <^and can this man be a robber and a Jew ?" 

" I am of the people," replied Ishmael, " among 
whom my mother brought me forth, and I follow the 
ancient faith of my fathers. My profession, of what- 
soever nature it be, I owe also to circumstances beyond 
my controul. Were I even a robber, I am yet a man ; 
and, while plunged in what the laws of society denomi- 
nate crime, I may yet possess all the purer and higher 
feelings of human nature. Which of the men of 
peace perform not actions every morning of their lives 
more heinous in the eyes of God than open robbery? 
Cannot a robber serve his friend? Cannot a robber give 
alms ? Cannot a robber love ? Ay, cannot a robber 
pray ? * If men were withheld from making their ap- 
proaches to heaven by the consciousness of guilt, what 
a world would this be I 

" But the time flieth : get thee gone, Christian — 
and if ever it shall come to pass that thou becomest a 
robber, fling not away thy soul on the false idea that 
thou hast ceased to be a man I " 

** My decision is taken," said Carl ; " no man shall 
perish for me. Away I I will not have your blood upon 
my head." 



* In some of the associations described in the note at the end of the 
Tolume, it was the uniform practice of the banditti to recite prayers over 
the bodies df those they murdered, before hiding them in the earth. 
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" What, will not one victim 8ati8fy thee? It was thy 
desire to have been rescued by open force, where m<my 
would doubtless have perished, both of friends and foes. 
Thy refusal now to be saved proceedeth from no healthy 
determination, but from the sickly, savourless affecta- 
tion which men call sentiment.*' 

<< You are wrong, Ishmael; my refusal proceeds from 
reflection, which you yourself have forced upon me. 
My former desire of life arose from mere selfishness 
and want of thought." 

" It is a pity,'* exclaimed the Jew, crossing his hands 
upon his breast; <Hhen Magdalene will have no friend 
on the earth I " 

" No friend I Fly, incomprehensible man I and, since 
you can pass the wicket, waste no more thought upon 
one who is already numbered with the dead." 

" I have undertaken," said the Jew, speaking clearly 
and distinctly, " to deliver thee ; I have wilfully put 
a stop to all other projects by which thy life might 
have been saved; and if I leave this house of bondage 
without being able to say unto the master whom I serve, 
* Lo, it is done,' I shall surely die." 

Carl Benzel, after a brief struggle, wrapped the cloak 
round him ; and then, grasping the hand of Ishmael, 
said, in a voice of which he endeavoured in vain to 
conceal the tremor — 

« I go then, noble Ishmael I but, as the Lord lives, 
I will save you in turn, or perish. Till we meet 
again, think that Magdalene has a brother." He pressed 
convulsively the hand which trembled within his like a 
woman's ; he retreated a step, then returned ; then 
suddenly opened his arms, and the Jew and. Christian, 
throwing themselves on one another's necks, in the 
language of scripture, " lifted up their voice and wept." 
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Carl having locked the door behind him, descended 
the stairs and gained the court. 

" What, Ishmael I " cried a sentry, stepping up to 
him in alarm, " What means this ? You must " 

*< At last I '* cried Magdalene shriUy, who had stood 
watdiing in concealment near the entrance ; '^ do 
jou think I will permit you to kill yourself with this 
oyer anxiety ? '' and she seized him by the cloak, and 
drew him away. " Nay, if you struggle," continued 
she, laughing, << I must use force ; do, good soldier, 
assist me to get my husband to bed, for he has not 
slept one wink since these fiettal keys came into his 
possession.'' 

^< It is not permitted," said the man gruffly, and fol- 
lowing close at their heels, *< even for the gaoler to 
be in the court before sunrise without showing proper 
cause. You must wait in the guard-room till the com-* 
mandant can be spoken with." 

*^ Go, you fool I " cried Magdalene, in a shrewish 
voice, as she thrust Carl away before her : '^ you are 
always offending the best-natured people by your per- 
versity, and obliging me to get you out of the scrape. 

<< Hush I " continued she, pinching the arm of the 
soldier, <' he is only a fool ; and, between you and me, 
something still more disagreeable. You did not observe 
me looking at you while they were changing guard ? 
Not a word now* After day-break he goes into the 
town on business, and I shall see him a little way past 
the .wicket. If I find you standing at the corner when 
I return, how can I help it ? " 

" You are a divinity, by 1 *' said the soldier ; 

*^ and, for the matter of that, I thought you did look at 
me. But how is it possible for me at such a time to 
overlook '* 
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" That will do^speak a little gruffer, or he will 
suspect. There, now all is arranged. You will not 
disappoint me ? '' and when the sentry attempted to 
speak again, she stopped his mouth with her lips, and 
turning round, flew afler her husband. 

She led him by the hand into a comfortable room 
which had belonged to the former gaoler, and bolted the 
door. 

<< This is as it should be,'' said she, as she sat down 
exhausted. ** Ishmael has shown himself worthy of 
my love, which I feared he was not, and I am happy." 

" Happy, Magdalene ! " 

<< Ay, happy. He \^ill die an honourable death, and 
what more can his wife look for ? But no more words. 
Rest — sleep if you can ; for you have a long journey 
before you ; ** and wrapping a shawl round her head, 
she leant back in the chair, and but for the trembling 
of her hands, and the convulsive heaving of her breast, 
might have seemed to be asleep. 

When the day had broke, and the hour was an- 
nounced by a musket-shot, she started upon her feet, 
hastily arranged her dress, and taking the arm of our 
adventurer, led him out to the wicket. 

" Qui vive? " shouted a voice from the porter's 
lodge. 

" France," whispered Magdalene. 

" France !'* replied Benzel. 

" What, Ishmael, and so early I Come in, and let 
us see your Israelitish face by the lamp." 

" It is all right," said the soldier, who had for some 
time been lingering impatiently near the spot, with 
Magdalene's kiss burning on his lips. " Make haste, 
he is on public business." 

" Nay, if he is on business, then to be sure we must 
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make haste. Zounds, man I are you afraid of taking 
cold, that you wrap yourself up so carefully ? ** Carl 
b^^ to speak, but interrupted himself with a fit of 
hoarse coughing. 

" This comes of your rambles!" said Magdalene, 
laughing. 

" Well, for certain," remarked the porter, as he 
turned the key slowly in the lock, " I thought he had 
a cold, his voice sounding, as it were, disguised. Good 
morning, master gaoler-substitute ; be sure you bring 
us news of the commission. Good morning, madame." 

** Good morning both," said the soldier. " If madame 
only wishes," he added, " to convoy her husband a little 
way, I would advise her not to go far, as the comrades 
of Schinderhannes are, no doubt, prowling about the 
cage where their chief is shut up." 

" Trust me ! " replied she, " I only step out for a 
minute ; I have not even locked the door of our room, 
and who knows whether somebody may not ^o in while 
I am absent ? " The door was opened and shut. The 
porter crept back into his lodge ; the soldier stole, like 
a guilty spirit, to the apartment of his expected mis- 
tress ; and Magdalene and Carl Benzel, forsaking the 
road when they had passed Birkenfeld, crossed the 
open country towards the east, and plunged into a forest 
which stretches away in the direction of Overstein. 
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THE TRAVELS OF IDA. 

The art of subdividing a work into hooks is a very 
valuable one. Volurnes by no means answer tbe same 
purpose ; for every author, or at least every bookseller, 
knows that to conclude even a portion of tbe narrative at 
the end of any volume but the last is death to the specula- 
tion. A work labouring under this misfortune is known 
at a glance, by the circumstance of a single volume — 
inaUprobability the first — presenting every appearance 
of extensive circulation, while tbe rest are as clean and 
pure as if they had never entered this dirty world at 
all. A hooJev& another thing. Occurring, as it may, . 
and doth in the instance now before tbe reader's eyes, 
in the middle of a volume, it is like a landing-place in 
a stair of more than one flight, on which the upward- 
bound may pause for a minute to breathe, and curse 
by his gods the steepness of the last, or look forward 
with hope to the easier ascent of the next. He can- 
not throw down the hook as he would a volume. Per- 
adrenture the work hath been borrowed ivo\xi ^ cvxcxsl- 
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lating library, and miist therefore be read through, or 
the money lost. At all events, he must be a reader 
wofiilly deficient in courage and endurance who would 
stop in the middle of a volume. 

In the present case the break enables us to turn 
back our eyes — following the rebellious glances of the 
reader — to the very commencement of the story ; and 
affords us a fair opportunity of endeayouring to be- 
gxiile his discontent by seducing his thoughts into 
another channel, although running parallel, as we con- 
fess it does, with the former, and both destined to meet 
at last. 

When Carl Benzel, after his fantastic duel with 
Wolfenstein (characteristic, we are sorry to say, of 
the follies of a similar kind still practised in Ger- 
many), was rushing in desperation along the road, he 
saw a handkerchief, it may be remembered, waved to 
him from a carriage. This he afterwards concluded to 
be a signal from Ida — and he was right. After the 
handkerchief had been withdrawn, and her eyes had 
fallen beneath the keen, cold glance of her mother, 
the young lady began to ask herself for what purpose 
she had been guilty of the indecorum. When Carl had 
left her a rejected and disconsolate maiden at the 
window — for she had not strength for some moments 
to retire, although she shut the sash — there entered 
into her feelings more of bitterness than she had ever 
felt before. She could have married Wolfenstein, 
could it have been done on the instant, without a sigh; 
or she could have taken the vows of a nun, could they 
have been concentrated into a single word, without 
a tear. 

But when, after some time, she saw all things pre- 
pared for the road, and kivew t\i«L\. \v«t lale interview 
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with Carl had been the last, " a change came o'er 
the spirit of her dream/' that was not exaggerated in 
the description of Liese. — << Her face was flushed, and 
her step quick and resolute ; but when she observed 
the preparations for the journey, she became as pale 
as marble, and seemed ready to faint/' The extreme 
suddenness of the change, be it remarked, only existed 
in its external phenomena ; for all men — and women 
too— are accustomed to keep up their anger through 
a kind of obstinacy, long after every natural prop has 
melted away from under it. 

In the carriage her ideas whirled as rapidly as the 
spokes of the wheels ; and like them they all revolved 
round a common centre. Before she had journeyed 
a thousand yards, Carl was acquitted of the charge of 
infidelity; but found guilty of the minor ofifence of 
mystery. It is true she had not asked him to explain 
his conduct ; but there could be no doubt that it was 
his bounden duty to have broken her windows, if 
necessary to the explanation reaching her ears, rather 
than have retired under circumstances so equivocal. 
At all events she saw no possibility of her making the 
first advance. She would die, if such consummation 
was requisite, but '< make no sign." 

Just at that moment Carl Benzel passed : and Ida 
Dallheimer waved her handkerchief. 

Much might be said on this text. We shall content 
ourselves, however, with stating the simple fact, that 
Ida had no motive for the action at all. She did not 
know that she had done it till rebuked by her mother's 
eyes : she did not feel that she had done wrong till 
she felt her cheeks tingle with a blush. Being done, 
however, it was very well. The consciousness of 
heiDgr '^ All/ committed** eases the Trmi^i*, \«\i\^'^ 
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the reason, by the way, why love (of another kind 
from Ida's) is never so secure firom detection as when 
it has turned into crime. Having actually made the 
first advance, it was her business to prove to herself 
that Carl had deserved it ; and she had now leisure of 
mind and self-possession enough for the task. 

We shall not burthen the narrative with the pro- 
ceedings of the case, in which her judgment catechised 
her heart — somewhat in the style of a saucy barrister 
attempting to browbeat a confident witness — but come 
at once to the result ; which the reader will perceive 
was not very wide of the truth. 

Her lover, she concluded, was ruined, and by his own 
folly ; and his reluctance to accept, so suddenly, of her 
sweet self, arose firom his generosity. 

This being settled, she determined, lest her telegraph 
should have been unseen or misinterpreted, to have 
recourse to the more intelligible signs of the alphabet. 
She accordingly watched her opportunity ; and, when 
her mother's head was turned another ^^ay, dashed down 
a single line on the blank leaf of a book; which she then 
tore out, and fiung from the window of the carriage into 
the road ; resolving, for fear of accidents, to send a 
duplicate by post as soon as they arrived at Treves. 

On reaching this city, at length, Madame Dallhei- 
mer drove to an inn, her own house being altogether 
unprepared for her reception, as she had not had time 
to give the person in charge of it any warning of the 
intended visit. Here, to her great surprise, and, it may 
be added, to her great joy, the party fell in with the 
baron Wolfe nstein, who had just stopped to change 
horses on his way to Mayence. 

This baron Wolfenstein, like many other men of 
fortune, h&d, for some years p«At> ^^tA. ^ ^ood deal of 
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his time in Aix-la-Chapelle ; where, in consequence of 
his intimacy with Benzel, he was introduced to the 
Dallheimer &mily. As Benzel sunk in the prudent 
mother's estimation, Wolfenstein rose. They were 
bothy it is true, publicly known to be addicted to the 
same follies ; but, owing to certain circumstances, what 
might be overlooked, or laughed at, in the one, was 
quite unpardonable in the other. 

She knew BenzeFs fortune to a shilling ; she could 
count his lands acre by acre ; and she was well aware 
that such a rental could not stand long the demands 
of his extravagance. Wolfenstein, on the other hand, 
although from a distant part of the country, and 
wholly unknown at Aix-la-Chapelle, was undoubtedly 
rich ; neither riotous living, nor even losses at play, 
geeming to have any permanent effect upon his re- 
sources. If one visit to the city terminated in his 
being " cleaned out," he would laughingly take leave 
of his acquaintances, telling them that he must live 
upon sour krout and small ale till the next. But 
at the next, he seemed to have waxed wonderfully 
upon the lean fare. He sported a new equipage, 
and new ornaments ; and began to dash more bril- 
liantly than ever. Wolfenstein, besides, was a baron, 
and although this is no great thing in Germany, it is 
better than nothing. Benzel was not even a baron ; 
his ancestors could not be traced further back than the 
memory of one's grandmother ; and there were indeed 
some suspicions afloat, that the moderate fortune of 
his &mily was acquired by trade. In every point of 
view, the baron was a desirable match for her daughter ; 
while it was horror to think of the dissipated and 
ruined Benzel as a son in-law. 

Madame DtJUheimer was a clever vf omMi, ^.^^ i^xi^ 

M 2 
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of intrigue ; and she no sooner found, therefore, that 
Wolfenstein was worth having, than she put all her 
art into play to catch him. The baron rushed blindly 
into the snare, he was captivated at once with the 
beauty of Ida ; talked love and raptures ; and seemed 
every day on the point of a matrimonial declaration. 
This, however, did not come. He had the delicacy 
to sound Ida on the subject before speaking to her 
mother; and convinced from his reception, either 
that his case was hopeless, or at least that hurrying 
matters would do him no good, he remained, up to the 
moment at which we now meet him, in such apparent 
vacillation, that Madame Dallheimer was ready to lose 
the usual smoothness of her temper with vexation. 

When meeting him now, how bitterly did she re- 
gret her too fine policy in quitting Aix-la-Chapelle 
without taking leave ! The journey over the Eifel, 
had they travelled together, she was absolutely certain, 
would have been conclusive ; even Ida would have 
began the habit of looking upon him as a guide and 
protector; and by this time, instead of brooding 
gloomily, as she evidently was, over her love and her 
despair, she would have been listening silently, if not 
cheerfully, to the wild, untaught, but brilliant rattle 
of the baron. 

On his part, Wolfenstein was overwhelmed with 
sorrow that affairs of urgency required his imme- 
diate presence at Mayence. How delighted he would 
have been, he said, to have been able to spend even 
a week at Treves, and thus to have an opportunity 
of enjoying the society of Madame Dallheimer and 
her amiable daughter ! But a time would come, he 
doubted not, and that speedily, when he might be per- 
mitted to hope or the Viappmess. lxk.d!&«d ke wished 
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— what harm was there in wishing? — as the next 
best thing to his haying it in his power to remain 
at Treves, that the feir travellers were going on to 
Majence I There were persons there whom he was 
to meet on business, who were intimately acquainted 
with his family and fortune — and he desired of all 

things — he — he .The baron stopped abruptly, cast 

down his eyes in confusion, and heaved a deep sigh. 

Madame Dallheimer was almost breathless. <' We 
will go with you !'' was about to break from her lips ; 
but the tact of the woman of the world triumphed; 
and she contented herself with pressiog his hand afifec- 
tionately, and assuring him that both she and Ida 
would wait with impatience till they saw him again. 

In fine, the baron took his leave. 

The next morning, Madame Dallheimer was waited 
upon by the master of the inn ; who, with a thousand 
apologies, informed her, that, being aware she had a 
house in the town, he had expected the honour of 
her company only for one night, and had given her 
a chamber that had already been engaged for a traveller, 
who was now expected every moment. 

*^ Give him another then,'' replied Madame Dall- 
heimer quickly. 

*^ But consider, madame, he has taken it for several 
weeks; and besides, he is a young gentleman of luxu- 
rious habits, who will not be satisfied with any thing 
short of the best chamber I have in the house." 

« Whence is he ? " 

" From Aix-la-Chapelle." 

« His name ? " 

« BenzeL" 

** Benzel, what Benzel ? " 

** Madame, I do not know.'* 

^Howhris Baron Wolfenstein gone Ao^ \)ciS& Xlvoife't 



•vl* 
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<< To the villag'e of Hermeskeil, where he will hah 
till tO'<morrow morning, being engaged in the purchase 
of some lands." 

<< Order my horses. Send to stop preparations at 
the house. Come Ida, make haste, make haste I " In 
two hours the trarellers were winding up the heights of 
the Hohe-Wald. 

Ida, notwithstanding the fineness of the weather, 
and the novelty of the journey, remained plunged in so 
deep a reverie, that her mother, in order to divert her 
mind, took pains every now and then to point out to 
her the objects in the scenery most worthy of atten- 
tion ; and sometimes even insisted on their dismounting 
from the carriage to examine them more closely. Her 
efforts, however, were unavailing. Ida knew that this 
second journey destroyed all probability of her seeing 
Benzel soon ; and, unsupported by his presence, she 
dreaded the series of persecutions to which she was 
well aware she would be exposed at Mayence. The 
distance between this town and Aix-la-Chapelle was 
so great that she even feared the inadequacy of her 
lover's funds to carry him so far ; and although, only a 
few days before, her frank and open heart would no 
more have shrunk from offering him a supply of money 
than her lips would have recoiled from his kisses, it 
was now impossible to think of such a step before re- 
ceiving a formal explanation of his conduct. 

As yet, however, nothing like despair mingled with 
her disappointment ; and she might be said, indeed, 
to be rather embarrassed than seriously unhappy. Her 
lover, as we have seen, was already honourably acquitted 
of infidelity ; and for the minor offence, of which he 
was but too surely guilty, she had made up her mind 
to discharge him from the bar — on paying the fees. 
It was iate in the afternoon \>^iot^ \\i^ \.Tvrf^«c^ 
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had croMed the monntain ; and as they were now within 
a short drive of Hermeskeil, they made no scruple of 
lingering for some time longer to enjoy the spectacle 
of the sun sinking behind the ridges of the Hohe- 
Wald. 

** Look, mother I *' cried Ida, in a tone of terror, as 
they began again to proceed; '* see the horseman in the 
distance, with what headlong speed he is spurring to- 
wards us I If he should be a highwayman ! *' 

** We are four to one, love, against him," said Madame 
Dallheimer calmly ; << and these are not the days of 
ehivahry, when a single knight could rout a squadron.*' 
The horseman neared them while they were yet speak- 
ing, and swept by the carriage like the wind, the beUy 
of his steed covered with gore. Notwithstanding his 
baste, however, he made a gesture of warning as he 
paaaed ; and shouted some words, of which only << fly I " 
and << Banditti I " coiild be heard distinctly. 

It may be supposed that the travellers were not 
iJtogether at ease when this apparition had vanished. 
Madame Dallheimer, however, did not lose her self- 
possession. 

^*To turn back," cried she, '4s impossible; our horses 
would never reach the summit of the Hohe-Wald. Our 
outriders, therefore, must advance to the front, and put 
as good a &ce upon the matter as they can.'* But al- 
though she spoke in this manner to her party, madame, 
who was accustomed to reason on much less important 
cases, was seriously alarmed. 

The fugitive, from the momentary glimpse she had 
been able to catch of him, appeared to her to be a stout, 
able man, well armed and mounted, and by no means 
one, therefore, who would be likely to fly from any 
slight or uncertain danger. He must have ^^ii, n^iV^I^ 
approacbing them, the strength of the e&cotl, «sA\)Dbfe 
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respectability of the equipage ; and instead of riding 
his horse to death would no doubt have halted and 
joined forces, had not the '< banditti'* of whom he spoke 
' been still more numerous. 

Just at the moment when these ideas passed through 
her mind, a view was obtained, although only for an 
instant, of a distant part of the road, which was crowded 
with men on foot ; and the travellers saw that it wast 
full time to fix upon some plan of operations. 

" It is needless/' said Madame Dallheimer, seeing 
the horsemen unsling their carbines ; << if these are ban- 
ditti, they must be armed as well as you, and you would 
all be picked off your saddles before you could fire a 
second shot. Stop, postillion, and let us descend. Shut 
up the carriage, as if it were on its return from a jour- 
ney without the owner, and my daughter and I will 
conceal ourselves in yonder little oratory near the road- 
side. If you are asked for your arms and money, deli- 
ver them up without a word. Take the carriage on 
to a reasonable distance, and when you think it pro- 
bable that the robbers may have passed, come back for 
us." These orders were given by the courageous lady 
without a faltering of the voice ; and in a few minutes, 
Ida and she found themselves kneeling side by side in 
the oratory, although more from policy than devotion, 
and the carriage drove off. 

The road at this place was hemmed in between a 
a ridge of cliff on one side, and a river on the other ; 
the oratory being perched among the rocks, about 
half way up, and approached by means of a staircase 
roughly hewn out of the solid stone. Even from this 
elevated site, however, it was impossible to see disr 
tinctly more than two or three hundred yarda of the 
highway; and Madame Dallheimer thought within her- 
eelfthat there could not be a more eoikN^m^xiX. ivi^^W 
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tobbeiy. They waited for some time in the most in- 
tense anxiety. The carriage was out of sight ; and as 
the sound of the wheels died away upon their ear, they 
felt as if they had bade adieu to their last friend. 

The crowd they had seen on the road was evidently 
in motion, and approaching them. Had it consisted 
of persons flying from banditti, they must long ere now 
haye reached the spot ; and besides, their number made 
this idea preposterous. The conclusion therefore was, 
if any reliance could be placed on the warning of the 
fugitiye horseman, that they were the banditti them- 
selves ; and it may be imagined with what interest the 
pretended devotees beheld them turn the corner of the 
rock, and enter the short and narrow area commanded 
by the oratory. 

To the great relief of both mother and daughter, they 
proved to be Jews, to the number of forty or fifty, re- 
taming, as the burthens of some appeared to indicate, 
from a fiiir. Still there was something peculiar in their 
progressive motion. They walked with an air of con- 
straint, frequently turning their heads half-way round, 
as if they wished to look back, but durst not; and 
making as much haste while they walked as it was pos- 
sible to do without appearing to run. 

** All is not right," thought Madame Dallheimer ; 
but the next moment she almost screamed with joy, as 
she saw slowly following the Jews, a figure which she 
imagined to be that of the baron Wolfenstein. Alas ! 
she was instantly undeceived. The air, dress, and 
even shape, were different ; and presently she saw the 
stranger's face was as black as a negro's. When he 
fairly entered the pass, he halted, leaning languidly on 
a carbine which he carried in his hand. 

When the Jews had proceeded as far as tiie oy^^qts; 
tbejr stopped on a sudden, and hung WcV *\tv exXt'i^'^ 
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terror^ pressing one upon the other like a flock of 
sheep between two dogs. The cause of this move- 
ment was an individual now seen advancing in front, 
whose appearance formed a strange contrast with that 
of the one in their rear. He was tall, huge, and iU- 
formed, with clouds of black locks overflowing his 
shoulders, and an immense beard of the^same colour 
reaching to his girdle. The latter '< commodity of 
hair'* appeared to stand instead of a waistcoat, but only 
indifferently well: for here and there a palm's breadth 
of skin, resembling tanned leather, betrayed the ab- 
sence of linen. This uncouth figure, armed with a 
pistol in each hand, while he held a long knife by the 
blade between his teeth, 'came boundingly forwM*d in 
something between a roll and a run, bellowing forth 
some words at the same time, which could scarcely' 
be distinguished from the roar of a wild beast. 

'< Well rascals," shouted he, as he approached nearer, 
" is it a peace-offering or a blood-offering we are to 
have to-day? Down upon your marrow-bones, ye 
unbelieving dogs — down 1 " The Jews all sunk upon 
their knees at the word of command ; and the robber, 
after gazing upon them for some time, in apparent 
discontent that he had met with no resistance, sig- 
nified by a kick to one whom he selected that he must 
get up. 

" Go," said he, " and deliver to my comrade every 
thing in gold or silver that is about your person ; and 
then return to me, to suffer death if I find that you 
have withheld the value of the smallest coin I " 

" Oh, my lord, have mercy !" — cried the Jew, half 
rising : ^' have mercy on the miserable fiither of ten 
hungry children I ** 

" I have twelve, my lord I ** said his neighbour, 
weeping aload. 
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^* Unconscionable villains I " 

'* Hare pitj on the poor wanderers I " ejaculated 
the rest, "Have pity on the beggar children of Israel I 
We do not know thee, my lord; the light of thy 
countenance nerer shone on the path of thy servants 
before ; and our eyes are so blinded with weeping, 
that we shall not know thee again. Mercy, sweet 
stranger, mercy, kind Christian I '' 

^' Not know me ! Never saw my &ce before I 
Thunder -and lightning! — then I must give you some- 
thing to sharpen your memories.*' 

^' Not know thee ! Accursed be he who spake the 
word I It was not I — nor I — nor I —nor I. Have 
mercy, my lord Peter, for we know thee well I " 

** Good master Schwarz." 

*' Valiant master Peter Schwarz I" 

*' Avaunt, ye anti-Christian knaves I Not know 
me ! Thunder and furies ! Away, sirrah, and do my 
bidding — or by the Eternal I " 

*^ Alas, alas I oh I oh I oh I ah I ah I ah I '* and the 
Jews remained kneeling, beating their breasts, and 
pulling their hair. Peter's teeth began to grind, his 
eyes to glare, and the white foam to gather about his 
lips. The victims took the hint, and rising one by 
one, crept slowly and unwillingly towards the knight 
of the black countenance, who had remained in the 
same attitude, looking on the scene like an indifferent 
spectator. 

To him they delivered their purses, which, in many 
cases, were heavy with money ; and the booty became 
at last so troublesome, that the robber gave his car- 
bine to one of them to hold while he completed the 
transaction I When all had gone through this purga- 
tion, thej took their leave, and began to Te«»\xt£L<& ^^>!^ 
journey. 
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** Not know me ! " shouted Peter the Black, as they 
passed him. << Stand, villains, and pull off your shoes 
and stockings, that we may see whether you have not 
something left to make amends for the insult.*' The 
Jews obeyed trembling and groaning ; and the robber 
reaped so rich a harvest by his ingenuity, that the cloud 
departed from his brow, and leaping suddenly in 
among them, he gathered their shoes and stockings 
into a heap and desired each to find his own. 

The scene that ensued is indescribable, The boots 
were the objects of the first fight ; for there was not 
one present who did not rebut with blows and curses 
the charge of having worn shoes. The shoes then be- 
came the prize of the contest, and lastly the stockings. 
From forty to fifty men who had just suffered them- 
selves to be plundered of valuable property by two rob- 
bers, fought fiercely with one another for their old shoes; 
and when at length every one was fitted, the weakest 
of course with the worst article, they left the ground 
covered with blood and handfuls of hair. 

Peter the Black remained standing in the same 
position with his face turned towards the rocks, iov 
some time after the Jews disappeared ;. and Madame 
Dallheimer and her daughter became gradually con- 
vinced that his eyes, beaming with a vague and stupid 
fierceness, like those of a bullock, were fixed upon their 
retreat. There was a fascination in the gaze which 
neither of the ladies could resist ; they would fain have 
retired to a comer of the oratory to conceal them- 
selves ; but in spite of their terror they remained peep- 
ing at the door, unable to withdraw their heads. 

A ghastly smile at length broke upon the stolid 
features of Peter Schwarz ; and, extending his hand, 
be beckoned them to come down. They obeyed with- 
a word. 
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Before they regained the road, Peter had begun to 
move, with great strides, towards the place where his 
oomrade had stood (who disappeared during the mel^e 
of the tribes) ; and the ladies, who followed almost 
unconsciouslj, were at length forced to run in order 
to keep up with him. On arriying at a narrow open- 
ing in the rocks, resembling the diy bed of a torrent, 
he turned round, and again beckoned, with the same 
strange contortion of countenance, which he no doubt 
meant for a smile ; and clambering among the loose 
stones of the chasm, was soon at the summit of the pass. 
Ida and her mother foUowed the painful route more 
slowly, and without exchanging words ; but on reaching 
the end, they found the passage barred by a perpendi- 
cular cliff at least seven feet high, on the ridge of 
which stood their conductor. 

Ida could not help thinking at the moment of the 
popular legends of her country ; and as she gazed up- 
wards at the gigantic form of Peter Schwarz, likened 
him to some demon of the rock, whose business and 
delight it was to lead the traveller to destruction. Her 
mother, who was unaccustomed to dream, only busied 
herself with calculating the amount of the ransom that 
might be required by the outlaws ; turning every now 
and then an anxious glance upon the beauty of her 
lovely daughter, which she knew would greatly enhance 

the price of their deliverance. 

" Give me your arm, young woman," said Peter, 

stretching down his brawny arm, on which the 

muscles, on the uncovered part, were seen twisted and 

knotted round the bone like whipcord. 
" Mine first, if you please !" cried the mother. 
** Thousand devils I what is it to me ? Come 

along, you old hag V* and seizing her \iawd) \i^ v«\>xl^ 
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her up seyeral feet above the surface of the rock, 
landing her on her feet with a force that made her 
feel as if her heart had leaped into her mouth. Ida's 
ascent was managed more delicately, but stiU not 
without some concussion of the same organ— one that 
is always in the way with young ladies. 

'^ I did not hurt you?" said Peter, in a growl of 
wonderful softness — *' Pshaw I there was no water 
there ^ — I could not have hurt her. Come along. If 
I had drowned her — how she would have squalled I 
Help I help I help I — ^he I he I he ! Come along, I 
say. Thunder and lightning I it is all the mother's 
fault I Hark ye, woman — " and he turned fiercely 
round to Madame Dallheimer — '< would you marry 
your daughter to a man whom she could not love? 
Answer me that — if he was rolling in wealth — answer 
me that I'' 

** I would do what I considered was for her good," 
said Madame Dallheimer, somewhat disconcerted. 

" And you would consider that for her good? 
Bawd I bawd I and supposing her husband found out 
that it was a prostitute you had sent into his bed — a 
prostitute of the hearty which is the worst denomina- 
tion, — what would you think if he droumed her? 
Answer me that — would you not be surprised ? Ho I 
hoi hoi" and Peter Schwarz began to more with 
such immense strides, that very soon he was only seen 
by the two ladies like a landmark in the distance. 

The shades of evening were now stealing around 
them I the road — if it was deserving of the name at 
all — was so rude and uneven, that Madame Dall- 
heimer began to fear she could go no further. Just 
as she arrived at this point, however, they found 
themselves within a hundred paces of a farm-house. 
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The house, like many others in this part of the 
coantry, was built among the wrecks of an ancient 
chateau; the remaining apartments of which served 
for stables and other outhouses. The walls of the 
chateau — beneath which the farm was built — rose vast 
and lofty above the roof of the latter; although it was 
manifest that the interior of the building was an utter 
rain. The whole picture had at once an air of gran- 
deur and desolation ; and it touched the fancy of the 
younger lady so much, that she hardly remembered 
the cause of her visit. 

When they entered the &rm-house alone — as Peter 
the Black, having merely pointed to the door, re- 
tired — they were received with great civility by the 
inmates, who appeared to be in no respect different 
from other persons of the same class. An excellent, 
and indeed somewhat fastidious supper was then set be- 
fore them, including wine, which Madame Dallheimer 
knew to be worth an English guinea the bottle ; and 
when they signified a wish to retire for the night — 
not a syllable having passed on either side relative to 
the nature of their visit — they were shown into one 
of the most comfortable bed-rooms they had ever slept 
in in their lives. 

The way which led to it, indeed, was singularly long 
and intricate ; in the course of which they had to pass 
through an open court, and enter what appeared to be 
a part of the ruins. They were too weary, however, 
to be very critical ; and they were scarcely well in bed, 
after having bolted themselves securely in, when, 
instead of entering into a discourse upon their adven- 
tures, they fell ^t asleep. 
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CHAPTER II. 

SHOWING HOW SOCIETY CREATES ROGUES IN ORDER TO 

HANG THEM. 

It was late in the morning before Madame Dallhei- 
mer and her daughter awoke ; and when they did so, 
they could hardly imagine, for some time, that the 
events of the preceding day had been anything more 
than a dream. The apartment was quite as comfortable 
as a bed-room in an inn of the second class, and s 
smaller chamber adjoining afforded them every conve- 
nience for the toilet. The windows were not barred ; nor, 
in short, was there apparently the slightest circumstance 
which could give rise to the suspicion that they were 
prisoners in the stronghold of a robber. 

Soon after they were up, breakfast was brought to 
them by the girl who had served supper the evening 
before. She was a coarse, vulgar, country wench, but 
simple and good-natured, and, as it seemed, without 
the remotest idea that she was made a party in any 
illegal transaction. 

" Are we at liberty to resume our journey ?** asked 
Madame Dallheimer, half tempted to believe that there 
was some mistake. 

" Madame ? " said the girl, staring—" Oh no, cer- 
tfdnly not, without the maslex s commwid&J' 
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<< Can we see the master ? " 

'^ He is not at home.'* 

" When is he expected to return ? " 

•« I cannot teD." 

" What is his name ? " 

'' Madame ? You don't know my master's name I 
He! he I — that is odd. Well, his name is Buckler, 
Johann Buckler. You must be a stranger in these 
parts." 

*^ Buckler ! " cogitated Madame Dallheimer, << I 
nerer heard the name before. • Do you know what he 
means to do with us ? " 

^ Nay, madame, how should I ? I should have 
thought," she added, examining^ with a look of perfect 
simplicity, the beautiful face of Ida— '< but no, the 
master has got a wife already, whom he dearly loves." 
The girl then retired, and left them alone till dinner- 
time. 

The perplexity of the prisoners increased every mo- 
ment, and their terror diminished. It was evident that 
nothing like violence was contemplated, but that their 
liberty would be bought and sold like an article of 
commerce. The idea was consoling to persons who 
had abundance of wealth at their disposal; and yet 
they could not help at times feeling a qualm of fear 
come over them as they remembered that they were 
in the hands of such men as Peter the Black and his 
comrades. The " master" they acquitted of ferocity, 
at least in. its external indications ; but he was but one 
man in a numerous band, and who could tell how far 
his power or influence extended over the rest ? 

This day passed away, and then another. The 
almost unconscious hopes that the mother had formed, 
firom reflecting that the baron Wolfetisteiiv TOM^\,\i<^ \xi 
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the same neighbourhood, and would probably hear of 
so important a capture as that of travellers who jour- 
neyed in their own 'carriage, attended by an armed 
escort, began gradually to die away. He had been in 
haste, she remembered with a sigh, to get to Mayence ; 
and even if the reports of the abduction had reached his 
ears, it would hare been impossible for him to suspect 
that the sufferers were his friends. He was no doubt, 
ere now, at the place of his destination, and occupied 
in arranging his uffairs, so as to be able to lay the 
state of his property and heart before her at the same 
time. 

Madame Dallheimer, however, was deceived. The 
baron was too generous and high-minded not to feel 
an interest in the heroines x)f the romantic reports 
which already, it seemed, had begun to fly about the 
country, whether they were strangers or not ; and the 
following epistle, put into the trembling hands of the 
ladies by the servant girl, wiU, we trust, redeem his 
character with the reader : — 

" My dear Madame Dallheimel", 
" How little did I know that you, and your angelic 
daughter, were the wandering damsels, with whom 
public rumour is so busy, who were spirited away by 
the demons of the mountain ! My sympathy being ex- 
cited by the story, although I believed that the parties 
were strangers, I -could not determine on leaving the 
scene of the melodrama till I had ascertained whether 
it were possible for me to be of any service. In the 
course of my inq[uities I learnt sufficient to convince 
me that I ought to have a much stronger interest in 
the fate of the fair victims than that inspired by the 
calamities of strangers; and tbrovjm^ xayself upon the 
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generosity of the outlaws — who really possess a kind of 
grotesque honour (I) — I am allowed to visit you in your 
cell, and endeavour to mediate between you and the 
avarice of your captors. 

"It now only remains for me to receive your permis- 
sion also ; when I shall immediately fly to offer you 
my condolence — my purse — my life itself, if necessary. 

" Believe me to be, my dear Madame Dallheimer, 
" Ever your devoted friend, 

" WOLFENSTEIN." 

It is needless to say with what delight this epistle 
was perused and reperused by her to whom it was 
addressed, or with what eagerness the permission was 
given which the writer, with a politeness that seemed 
to be rather ill-timed, had thought it necessary to so- 
licit. Madame Dallheimer began to think that every 
thing had happened for the best, and she confidently 
reckoned that, before reaching Mayence, the affair 
would be completely arranged between her daughter 
and the baron. 

Wolfenstein at length made his appearance, and 
Madame Dallheimer, in the fulness of her joy, met 
him at the door and threw herself in his arms — calcu- 
lating, possibly, on the effect of example on Ida. The 
baron, however, instead of anticipating a similar in- 
dulgence from the daughter, bowed gravely, and then 
advancing slowly raised her hand to his lips. There 
was something, notwithstanding, in this mode of salu- 
tation which pleased both ladies. With the mother it 
was timidity, respect, devotion ; with Ida, it was the 
homage of a man of gallantry, who did not love. 

After the first condolences, griefs, regrets, and 
then hopes and congratulations, were oveT,'V^ <Mfin\%\K«Y 

N 2 
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could not help expressing his amazement at the com- 
parative comfort in which he found them lodged. 

" When 1 first saw the building," said he, " I ex- 
pected to find you in a subterranean dungeon ; for no 
human being could hav^ imagined that the chambers 
above ground had even a roof to cover them. Come, 
come, my dear madame, matters might have been 
much worse. Suppose yourself in a country inn, de- 
tained by a storm, and you will be quite comfortable ; 
and, as for ^he ransom, you can set it down as merely 
a little extravagance in the bilL" 

<* Since we have now a friend in whom we can con- 
fide,'' replied madame, " to cheer and sustain us, my 
daughter and I will cease to murmur. But can you 
give me any idea how long our imprisonment is to last? 
Mine host, so far from being in a hurry to present his 
biU, has as yet not even seen his guests. His name, 
they tell us, is Buckler — Johann Buckler. What is 
he ? — but that is a foolish question.'' 

'< He is the renowned Schinderhannes." Ida grew 
pale, and Madame Dallheimer uttered an exclamation 
of terror. 

^< You need be under no apprehension," said the 
baron; *< at least no additional apprehension. There is, 
as I mentioned in my note, a kind of rude honour 
among these men, notwithstanding their unlawful pro- 
fession ; and if the affair of the ransom is properly 
managed, you will leave the district under the pass- 
port of Schinderhannes himself." Madame Dallheimer 
looked anxiously towards Ida. 

<' The outlaw," said he, understanding the g'lance, 

" is lately married to a woman of great beauty and 

commanding talent. But even were this ^ not the case, 

your daughter would have notbin^ to fear^ unless for 
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her heart SchiDderhannes, like a kindred personage, 
notwithstanding all the stories that are told, is not quite 
so wicked as he is black/' 

" What was the origin," asked Ida, « of that strange 
and abominable soubriquet ? " 

" It originated in truth. He is in reality the scion 
of a family which exercised the hereditary profession 
described by his name ; a profession which you know 
is only less the object of abhorrence in our country than 
that of public executioner. His birth, therefore, was 
his first misfortune. He was born an outlaw ; and his 
mother brought him forth without the pale of society." 

" You interest me," said the young lady. " What a 
pity that talents like his, so imiversal, so extraordinary, 
as they must undoubtedly be, had not been properly 
directed. What a pity that his own heart did not 
prompt him " 

<< Pshaw I what has the heart to do with it ? If the 
^ pale of society' were a palisade of iron, it might be 
overleaped by the bold, or bored through by the crafty ; 
but it is a wall built of the very stuff that men's minds 
are made of, plastered over with cold, smooth pride, 
and spiked with impassable prejudices. The heart of 
Sdiinderhannes prompted him to take vengeance on 
his fellow-men for their disdain; but even this was 
aocidentaL He committed a robbery in early boyhood, 
when as yet the crime was unconnected in his mind 
with the idea of dishonour ; and, instead of being sent 
supperless to bed, which would have been the punish- 
ment in another station of society, he was tried, con- 
victed, led forth to the public market, and his body 
torn with ignominious stripes. 

" The lash burnt where it fell, and left indelible scars 
behind The rest of bis history is wntteii m XXi^V^oo^ 
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of others. He ultimately identified his cause with that 
of all who were the enemies of society ; united in one 
vast association the various troops of outlaws who 
were unahle singly to look their opponents in the face ; 
and he whom nature might seem to have intended for 
the general of an army, hecame the chief of banditti.*' 

Wolfenstein spoke with so much feeling, and looked 
so amiable in his enthusiasm, that Ida involuntarily 
put out her hand. 

" You interest me exceedingly," said she ; " I should 
so like to see this poor Schinderhannes ; and if yon 
will only be present, and let me lean on your arm, I 
shall not be afraid." 

" I shall take care to be present," replied the baron, 
taking the proffered hand with a smile. Madame Dall- 
heimer at this auspicious moment became suddenly 
aware of the impropriety she had been guilty of in re- 
ceiving a visiter in such fright ful dishabille ; and hur- 
ried into the dressing room to finish her toilet, charging 
Ida to detain the baron till she returned, as she had a 
thousand things to say to him. The young lady and 
jWolfen stein were thus left to a tete-a-tete. 

An awkward pause ensued. Ida had been re-assured, 
as we have said, by the manner of Wolfenstein as he 
entered the room ; and his subsequent display of feel- 
ing, conveyed, however, rather in the manner than in 
the words, absolutely won her regard. An idea 
occurred to her founded on these impressions, the 
instant her mother quitted the room, which, when it 
was time to turn it to account, filled her with confusion. 
The exigence, however, was pressing ; and the once 
careless and cold-hearted libertine seemed to her now a 
man worthy of her confidence. 
'' Were all your friends weW " ^\x\^ ^V^^ Vs^ «* sudden 
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efibrt, and blushing deeply, " when you left Aix-la- 
Chapelle ?" 

*^ You forget that we commenced our journey on 
the same day.'* 

" True, true: but — my mother's business was so 
instant — that — that we had no time to take leave or 
make inquiries." 

" Then perhaps you have not even heard of poor 
Benzel's hie ?*' 

" No—" said Ida, breathlessly, and her flushed 
cheek turning deadly pale. 

<< He lost his fortune at play." 

** Oh I true — now I remember ; I think I heard — ' 

" Or guessed ? He called at your house, as I have 
since understood, when all was over ; and, finding that 
you had just gone, he retired to an old chateau which 
he had lately sold, and remained there in solitude and 

destitution till " Ida, who had been gazing with a 

wild expression in his &ce, appeared to be falling ; and 
Wolfenstein ran and caught her in his arms. 

** Did you say his death ?" she inquired, without 
moving, and in a whisper so faint that he could hardly 
catch it. 

*' No — no ; he is alive, and, I hope, well." 

" Then why, sir, did you dare — "cried she, breaking 
from his hold — " to — to — to — " but sobs choked 
her voice, and at length covering her &ce with her 
hands, she burst into tears. 

** I am so weak" — said she recovering, but not daring 
to raise her eyes to those of Wolfenstein — " my nerves 
are so much shattered " 

" He deserves the interest you take in him I" said 
the baron warmly, *' had he not been a pretender to 
your hand^ and discarded by Madame "D^iXfti^Yav^x — 
not for his gaming; but for his losses — \ie ii^yet ^ovi^.^ 
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have risked the remainder of his fortune on the 
chance of recovering what was gone.'* 

" What has become of him ?" 

<< Some days ago, he was wandering through the 
country, an outcast, and a beggar —with a guitar on 
his shoulder, and a knapsack on his back — seeking 
his lost mistress/' 

** And now ?** said Ida, her eyes streaming with 
unrepressed and delicious tears. 

<< I do not know ; but I fancy he is by this time 
not i&r off ; as I know he must have received correct 
information, however he came by it, of the destination 
of the party." 

" You will perhaps see him ? " 

<< If possible. His friends, however, should not be 
too sanguine. This is a wild neighbourhood ; and 
he was alone — moneyless, and friendless.*' 

" But you will find him out — you will see him-^ 
you will serve him ?'* 

<< I will do all I can ; of that you may rest assured. 
And now, let me beg you to excuse me to Madame 
Dallheimer, as I have pressing business. Tell hei 
that I shall use my best endeavours to expedite the 
affair of the ransom ; and that, in the meantime, I 
have procured for her and you permission to walk in 
the neighbourhood of the house. Adieu I" and the 
baron extended his hand to Ida. She seized it with 
both hers and pressed it to her heart; and then, 
ashamed of the action, turned suddenly round and fled 
into the dressing-closet. 

Some days of feverish anxiety passed away, inter- 
mixed with gleams of delightful thought, and Ida had 
heard no more of her lover, and seen no more of the 
haroD, The walks in tbe iie\gYi\>o\ffYiood ^«vq at first 
more than commonly inteTesting. T\i^ %c,«tk«r^ -^^ 
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wild but picturesque ; and the figures that enlivened 
it presented generally, in manner and costume, that 
boldness and singularity that appertains to the ro- 
mantic. 

The small, low door of the farm-house received 
visiters of every description. Sometimes a strongly- 
built man, with pistols in his belt, and a sword by his 
side, would swagger in, all the master in his air, and 
all the ruffian in his face ; with perhaps the cringing, 
creeping, withered anatomy of a Jew at his heels, 
emitting from his half- closed eyelids a look of min- 
gled cunning, terror, and ferocity. Groups of peasants 
were seen flitting in and out, dressed in their holiday 
apparel, and looking as grave as if they were entering, 
or had just left, a church. There seemed, indeed, to 
be as much etiquette observed as in the precincts of a 
royal court ; and more especially the captive ladies 
observed, that although their own appearance must 
doubtless have excited curiosity, this was rarely mani- 
fested even in a look. 

Ida at length felt so completely at home, that she 
frequently went out to walk unaccompanied by Ma- 
dame Dallheimer; and indeed, if the truth must be 
confessed, she now found the company of her mother 
more irksome than she dared to confess even to 
herself. 

One day, when walking in a field at a short distance 
from the house, she observed a young woman, covered 
with a Jewish mantle and hood, stop and hesitate in 
the public path, and look towards her. Ida went a 
few steps on ; but on looking round, the stranger had 
forsaken the path, and was walking hastily in the 
direction of the spot where she stood. On meeting 
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her eye, however, she paused and hesitated as before ; 
but in another minute, with what appeared to be a 
strong effort, she began to advance again, and on 
reaching the young lady, threw herself on her knees 
before her. 

^ Oh my lady I " said she, in a voice that was 
music itself, while her hood falling back disclosed a 
face of almost perfect beauty — " Oh my lady, I hppe 
you will not be angry; but I have a petition to make, 
qn the success of which the happiness of my life de> 
pends/' Ida was surprised. The girl was so very 
young, and there was so much of infantine E^implicity 
even in the earnestness of her manner, that she hoped 
her petition could only refer to one of those mole- 
hills # that the imagination of youth exaggerates to 
mountains. It seemed odd, however, that her prayer, 
of whatever nature it might be, should be addressed 
to a prisoner ; and with some hesitation, mingled with 
kindness, she raised her from her knees, and desired 
her to proceed. 

" There is a young gentleman," began the peti- 
tioner — 

" Ah, the old story," thought Ida. 

'' Who is confined in the old tower at Birkenfeld, 
from which it is believed he will be taken out in a 
very few days, tried by a military commission, and 
shot." 

" Is he your brother, my poor girl, or your lover? " 

" Neither, madame, he is my friend." 

" Have you known him long? '* 

" For several days. We crossed the Hohe-Wald 
in the same party ; and, being overtaken by a storm, 
it was night when as yet our place of destination was 
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distant. My husband wandered from the group in 
the dark. I was left with no one but heaven and this 
young stranger to protect me.'' 

" Speak," cried Ida, seizing her by the arm — " No 
— ^nbt a word — Go on ! He did protect you ? " 

" Like a brother I " continued the young woman, 
sobbing ; << he half carried me through the forest ; he 
escaped .with me firom a house where we thought our 
lives were threatened; and when old Moritz's mill 
was fired — as your ladyship may have heard — seeing 
some one, whose ^e was disguised, put his arm 
round my waist, he rushed forward, and was immedi- 
ately felled to the groimd." 

*^ Of what crime is he accused ? ** demanded Ida 
breathlessly, who would hear the wwst before permit- 
ting her suspicions to be realised. 

" Of offering armed resistance to the police, al- 
though they — as your ladyship knows — fired first 
upon us." 

" And why, in the name of heaven, did you not 
tell this tale to the authorities at Birkenfeld, instead 
of wasting time by coming here ? " 

*^ Alas, madame, I perceive you do not know all. 
The authorities would not listen to me, or to fifty 
testimonies like mine, in such a case. The unhappy 
prisoner, who, as I believe, was never in this part of 
the country before, has been proved by a crowd of wit- 
nesses, and — for what reason I cannot guess — has 
even confessed himself to be ** 

« Whom ? '' 

" Your ladyship's husband ! " 

*^ She is mad, or she takes me for another I Tell me, 
do you know — did you ever hear his — No I not a word ! 
Describe his person, and let me lose l[iope\)^ ^^^^«&r 
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"He is rather above the middle size, with dark 
hair and eyes, and a melancholy, but noble expression 
of countenance. He wore a brown frock, soiled with 
travel, and a pair of long military boots, more white 
than black; and carried a small bundle suspended over 
his shoulder on a sword, while a guitar — " 

" Oh God ; it is he I my heart foretold it ! " and 
Ida, for a moment, appeared stupified with despair. 

" Come, come,'' cried she, starting in an instant 
from her trance; ** this is no time for grief, but action. 
For whom do you take me, that you suppose my in- 
fluence can be of any avail ? '* 

"For the lady of master Johann Buckler, madame." 

" It is a mistake. I am a prisoner, waiting for ran- 
som ; but I have money — I have a friend, if I knew 
but how to find him — I have — come, come ; we can 
talk as we go along. The lady you seek is peiliaps 
in the house; go boldly in, and I will accompany you, 
and support your petition.** 

Before they reached the house, Ida was in posses- 
sion of every particular, so far as it was known to 
Magdalene, of Carl BenzeFs history, since he made his 
appearance among the group of Jews in the abode of 
old Adonijah, at Treves. It was plain to the terrified 
listener that he was made the scape-goat of the ban- 
ditti; but why he should have lent himself to a decep- 
tion that gave up his own head to the block was be- 
yond her comprehension. 

" Can you account for it, Magdalene ? " said she, 
holding her back by the arm as she reached the door, 
" I feel as if my mind were dim, and I could not catch 
the thoughts that flit through it like shadows." 

" It is plain to me now,** replied Magdalene. ** Yon 
Jove him; and a creature eo Mt «a ^ouVo^^^ uot in 
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y«m. He must have heard of your captivity, and 
been bribed, by the promise of your safety, to lend 
himself to the designs of Schinderhannes/' 

<< You are right/' said Ida, melting, for the first time 
into tears ; " he was ever brave, and generous, and 
high-hearted« He gives up hip life for her to whom 
the world will be like a grave when he is dead/' 

They were interrupted by the first appearance of any- 
thing resembling disorder which Ida had witnessed at 
the fiEurm. It arose from the terror of an old Jew, who, 
although walking alone, appeared to be on no errand 
of his own seeking. When he reached the door his 
heart fidled him, and he stopped short, and turned an 
imploring look upon one of the armed visiters we have 
described, who followed at some distance. 

<< Come, jog,'' said the latter roughly, as he came up 
to the door. 

*' My good friend " 

" Jog, I say. In with you, you Jewish cur ;" and 
he gave him a push. 

<< I do confess that I am a Jew, yea also a cur, and 
the son of a cur." Another push. " I am not worthy 
a glance of the master's eye ; I am the meanest of 
my tribe, and my tribe is the meanest of the tribes of 
Israel." 

" What you will not budge ? Nay then " 

*f Oh my lord, only forgive me for this time. There 
is a dollar — one, two, three, yea, three dollars. I am 
an old man, my lord ; I am the beggar who sitteth at 
the gate asking an alms, and this is all I possess in the 
world !" His lordship coolly deposited the coins in his 
pocket ; and then, taking up the miserable Hebrew 
under his arm, strode into the house. 
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The two females looked at one another in dismay, 
appearing to draw a bad augury from this incident ; 
nevertheless, they seized the opporttmity of being 
piloted into the presence ; and forgetting in their fel- 
lowship of sorrow all distinctions of rank, grasped 
firmly each other*s hand, and followed close upon the 
heels of the bandit. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE BANDIT-QUEEN. 

When Ida and her new friend entered the presence 
chamber, all was as silent as the grave. The Jew was 
set down near the door more dead than alive ; and our 
petitioners had an opportunity x)f observing the scene 
over his bowed head. 

At the farther end of the room, the floor was shghtly 
elevated ; and in front of this portion, which might be 
termed the stage, or hustings, was placed a table, with 
writing materials, where sat the principal actress of 
the show. 

She was a woman in the very prime of youth, fan- 
tastically attired in a scarlet riding dress, embroideried 
with gold. A small round hat, without a veil, was 
stuck lightly on her head ; and her black hair, without 
comb, or band of any kind, hung in the wOdest con- 
fusion over her shoulders and bosom, descending in 
glossy wreaths, that appeared to curl naturally, even 
to her waist. The high colour of her cheeks receiving 
a still deeper tinge from her dress, looked like the flush 
of pride and conscious beauty ; and her eyes, glistening 
and flashing in their darkness, struck the gazer at once 
with fear and admiration. If aiiyth\T\g eo\3\^ \iwi^ 
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detracted from the real beauty of her features, it would 
have been the excess of what is called spirit; and 
yet, although her air and manner were not strictly 
feminine, they could with still less propriety have been 
stigmatised as mascuHne. The gallant daring, the 
haughty defiance, the generous disdain that sat on her 
brow and lightened in her eyes, were not the qualities 
of the same name we find in man ; or at least, touched 
by the poetry of woman's imagiiiution, they had ac- 
quired in her a character peculiar to the sex. 

At the back of the hustings ten or twelve men 
stood uncovered. They were armed with carbinesi 
swords, and pistols ; and looked like what they were-^ 
the most daring, fierce, and desperate ruffians in Eu^ 
rope. Immediately behind the chair of the bandit- 
queen — for such she seemed — Magdalene discovered, 
with a start, the Jewess Leah, once her rival in the 
love of Ishmael ; and at one end of the table, seated 
on the edge of a stool — which appeared to be half 
held as an honour, and half claimed as a right,— old 
Adonijah was busy turning over, with a trembling 
hand, a packet of papers. 

The company at the lower end of the room were 
chiefly peasants, both male and female. They re- 
mained grouped as near the door as they could well 
stand ; and appeared to be so filled with awe that they 
hardly dared to breathe freely. 

Our petitioners had just time to make these ob- 
servations, which they did (being women) in a single 
glance, when the " mistress, ** striking the table 
smartly with her riding-switch that lay upon it, in- 
quired — 

" What is the next case ?" and the refractory Jew, 
with his body bent till the trunk was at right angles 
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with the thigh8> was led forward into the middle of 
the room. 

** Isaac Herz/' said the mistress ; << it has been re- 
ported to us that you are never seen abroad without 
an escort of gendarmes. Is this true or false ?** The 
Jew bent still lower — tried to speak — gasped — but not 
a word would come. 

** Such fooleries are not permitted. What is it you 
fear ? Do you not know that if we desired your lifl^ — 
by a single word of the mouth, by a sign of the finger— 
we could have you shot in the midst of a hundred 
gendarmes ?*' To give proper emphasis to the sen- 
tence, the beautiful speaker smote the table again, as 
she pronounced the word << shot ;'* and at the ominous 
sound, Isaac Herz sprang two feet from the floor. 

<< Didst thou hear?" demanded the mistress, in a 
stiU more terrible tone ; while a gleam in her proud 
eye, and a sudden fulness in her rich cheek, proclaimed 
that she had much difficulty to hold from laughing. 
Isaac tried again to speak, but it was all in vain ; his 
throat was dry ; his lips crackled in the attempt, like 
old parchment ; and his tongue clove to the roof of 
his mouth. He bent himself to the floor, however, 
till his forehead touched the boards; and was then 
crawling backwards from the presence, when he was 
suddenly seized by his guard, and dragged towards the 
table. 

" Thirty six francs, French money, for the audience I** 
bawled a stentorian voice. Grimly smiled the ban- 
ditti at the horror of the Jew ; and their young mis- 
tress was so much overpowered by the ridicule of the 
scene, that she turned round, as if addressing Leah, 
and hid her face in her handkerchief. Leah herself 
stood, without altering a muscle, and mt\i Yki^x «^^^ 

VOL, II, o 
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fixed on the ground ; and old Adonijah only raised his 
head for an instant at the chink of the coins, which 
Isaac at length drew, one hy one, from his pocket. 

When this transaction was settled, and the Jew had 
crept out of the room, the mistress smote the table 
again, and called the next case; when Magdalene 
immediately darted forward, followed by I(la> and 
approached close to the hustings. 

<< What is this ?" demanded the mistress, examin« 
ing both the clients with a keen brief glance — " It is 
the name of a man that is next on the list." 

'< The case I have to state, madame," replied Mag- 
dalene, "cannot be postponed. It is a matter of life and 
death ; and you reject the petition without hearing it, 
if you refuse to hear it on the instant." The mis- 
tress looked again at her with a deep and searching 
gaze ; but did not direct her eye a second time to Ida. 

"Let the room be cleared," said she, "of spectators — ** 
they instantly vanished — " and now say on." 

When she had obtained permission, Magdalene 
related succinctly, and with great simplicity, all that 
she knew, although something less than the reader 
already knows, of the situation of Carl Benzel; and 
concluded by adjuring her hearer to interpose for the 
preservation of his life. 

The mistress listened attentively, but without any 
display of womanly feeling. She appeared either to 
have been already familiar with the story, or to be 
altogether incapable of sympathy. 

" You say your husband wandered from you in the 
dark?" said one of the banditti, striding forward — 
" How did that happen? Had you not hold of his arm? " 

" Yes, sir — but — but — we heard the cry of a — 
a — a — some kind of bird — " 
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•^ Was it a sparrow ?" 

« No." 

« Nor a linnet ?" 

•* No." 

« Nor an owl?" 

*< It reallj escapes my memory — but — yes, I think 
it was an owl." 

" And you were frightened, of course ? " 

« Yes." 

<^ And your husband left you to go and see what 
it could be?" 

<^ Precisely." A look of much meaning passed 
among the bandittL 

" Does the cry of any other bird frighten you as 
much ? " continued the cross-questioner ; " or have you 
an especial antipathy to owls?" Magdalene grew pale. 

** It was dark," said she, *<the road was silent; my 
nerves were weakened by the fatigues of the journey : 
the chirp of a sparrow would have frightened me." 

'^ There is no need of this," said the mistress, hur- 
riedly, *' the sound did frighten her — the man wtu 
iook enough to leave his wife in the hands of a 
stranger. Come, I should not wonder if it was an affair 
of gallantry after all, and if it was the wife herself who 
gave the husband the slip I " 

^* Madame," said Magdalene, << there are two persons 
beside you, who are able to vouch for the truth of my story 
if they choose." Adonijah and his daughter exchanged 
looks, but remained silent ; and the banditti grouping to- 
gether began to talk earnestly, but in so low a tone that 
the purport of their discussion did not pass the bounds 
of the hustings. The mistress all on a sudden became 
dejected. The light forsook her eye ; and, leaning her 
head upon her hai^d^ she sunk into a deei^ t^Nm^. 

o 2 
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<< Madame/' said Magdalene, while a generous en- 
thusiasm beamed in her look, <* if I have had the mis- 
fortune to offend you unwittingly, I am in your hands, 
do with me as you please ; but, in the mean time, Carl 
Benzel is in the prison-tower of Birkenfeld, and in a 
very few days must suffer death in the character he 
personates, if not released by the valour and generosity 
of him for whom he appears to be contented to die I *' 

** Madame,' ' said Ida, stepping forward, ^' if money 
can be of any assistance, I have abundance. If neces- 
sary, to deliver Am, make me a beggar." The mistress 
did not raise her head for some time ; but the heaving 
of her bosom betrayed her agitation. 

^< You have heard ? " said she at last, standing up, 
and turning about sternly to the robbers. 

** We have said,'' they replied simultaneously ; and 
as the deep low voices died away, the silence that suc- 
ceeded was strange and even awful. The mistress sunk 
down on her chair by the table, and burying her face 
in both hands, remained motionless for some moments : 
then raising her head slowly 

'< Magdalene, wife of Ishmael, the son of Joab," said 
she, " it is ordered that you return forthwith to your 
house, and there remain for at least three days, unless at 
the special command of your husband. You, lady, will 
be so good as to retire to your chamber." The orders 
were no sooner issued, than two sentries, who were 
posted near the door, with drawn swords, came forward 
to clear the room ; and Ida and Magdalene, after a vain 
attempt to make themselves heard, gave up their plea. 

" Adieu ! " said Magdalene to her companion when 
they were outside the door. ^< There is that in the 
eye of yonder bandit-queen which makes me incline to 
trust her. 1 aih convinced there is more than meets 
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the ear in her injunction to me to remain at home ; and 
since it seems I can do no good elsewhere, I shall even 
ohej." Ida, unable to advise, or almost to think, folded 
the girl in her arms, and kissed her ; and the two friends, 
who not an hour before had met for the first time, 
parted with tears and trembling. 

<^ It is strange I " thought Ida, as she endeavoured to 
find her way through the labyrinth of ruins to her own 
apartment. " The eye of that outlaw's wife seems to 
possess a kind of fascination which I can no inore ac- 
count for than I could resist. Is it possible that I can 
have ever seen her before ? Surely not. And yet — 
good heaven, what an idea I Yes, it was the resem- 
blance that struck me ; and that resemblance can only 
be an accident of nature. It must be so. What sor- 
cery of circumstances could have produced on a sudden 
so extraordinary a metamorphosis ? " The object of her 
meditations at this moment emerged from a gap in the 
mined wall, and stood before her like a spirit. Ida, 
after the first start of surprise, perused her features 
with intense curiosity. 

^^ You are right, madame,'' said the ' bandit queen,* 
crossing her hands upon her bosom, and bending lowly 
before her; <<the wife of Schinderhannes is the pea' 
sant liese I " 

** Can it be possible ? What a strange world is this I 
Oh, Liese, it is I who must now bend to you I You 
have the power, and surely you have the will to assist 
me. You must have known Carl Benzel — you did 
know him, and you knew him to be kind, and noble, 
and good, and generous, and brave. Will you not 
save him, Liese ? Will you not utter the word — the 
single word — which will restore him to life, and free- 
dom, and happiness ? " Liese had co^et^^ \iet W.^ 
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with her hands, and tears were now seen gashing 
through between her fingers. 

<< And is it you who ask me ? ** cried she, daRhing 
suddenly away the rebellious drops. << What right has 
Ida Dallheimer to put such a question to Liese ? Did 
you watch the live-long night by his fever-bed, and 
listen to the ravings of his love and his despair ? Did 
you tend and cherish him like a sick in&nt, smren- 
denng to his wants your thoughts, your time, your 
labour, your all of worldly wealth, though it lay but in 
the compass of a dollar ? Did you count the beatings 
of his pulse, and the heavings of his bosom ? and when 
he opened his feeble eyes, and they rested on no eyea 
but yours — no friend, no love, no kinsman in the wide 
world — did you fly away out of his sight, to give vent 
in secret to the pride, and joy, and grief of your full 
heart, in tears, and sobs, and prayer? All that did // 

*< Now mark me, Ida Dallheimer," continued Liese, 
with a proud shame, " I do not love him I I could 
have loved him then — I do confess I could— but it wa« 
impossible. The name of Ida was on his dreaming 
lips, and her idea the only strong and enduring image 
in his fainting bosom. I did not love him — I could 
not love him with the love of a mistress ; but he was 
to me even as something of my own, dear, lone, and 
secret, which the world knew not of; and when he 
left me to go in search of that Ida, for whom I had 
preserved him, and his form faded slowly away in the 
distance, I felt, for the first time, that I was berefl and 
alone on the earth. 

" Would I save Carl Benzel? save him whom I 
tore from the arms of death, and who thus, and there- 
fore, became mine ? Ay I at the expense of any life 
existing — but one — and lYiOt oiie \^ noX, tel-^ own l** 
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*' Yon tell me strange things, Liese;*' said Ida 
Dallheimer, putting her arm round the waist of the 
bandit's wife, <* and was it of me he spoke, even in 
difeams and sickness ? Was it tny name that hovered 
on his delirious lips? Did he know me in his heart 
when all the visible world was strange to his feverish 

ejes? Did his mind — his thoughts — his — his ** 

and, her voice choked with sobs, she leaned her face 
on Laese's bosom, and wept aloud • 

** But come," said Ida, starting up, after a few mo- 
ments' forgetfulness, and dashing away her tears, and 
flinging back the disordered hair from her eyes, " you 
speak as if in this case your powers were limited, or 
wholly neutralised. Something must be done. Let us 
act firsty and weep afterwards. Counsel me, my fiiend, 
what to do. My fortune shall go, every dollar— and I 
will beg what may be wanting ; or I will visit him in 
the dungeon, and he shall escape dressed in my clothes ; 
or» if all is unavailing, I will at least be near, to sus- 
tain and cheer him in the hour of death — and then — 
then — when all is over " 

"What then?" 
' " I will sit down under the guillotine and die I '* 

" I told him so I " cried Liese. " I told him the 
very words ; and he believed me on my woman's faith, 
and blessed me in his heart I 

<* I would not deceive you, dear lady, on such a 
point for the world. I dare not bid your mind be at 
rest : for aU is doubt aiid darkness around us. The 
time is so short since my destiny was linked to that 
of Schinderhannes, and the act itself was so sudden, 
that as yet I hardly know who I am, although I try to 
queen it as bravely as I can. The laws of the asso- 
ciation are written in blood; and iie\t\ieT Ocii<&^ \i!at 
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subaltern can strain them one hair's breadth. Heaven 
knows the power of Schinderhannes is great enough 
for one man to sway : but it has its limits ; he dares 
not for his life overstep those boundaries which are 
already placed so distant as hardly to leave an excuse 
for the desire. 

<< On the night that Carl Benzel was taken at the 
mill, Schinderhannes was also in the power of the police. 
This would have been nothing at another time — a cir- 
cumstance hardly worthy of notice ; but at that mo- 
ment it was life or death to the individual, and salva- 
tion or tdlal ruin to the band. A cordon militaire was 
drawn <!}6sely round, for the sole purpose of capturing 
this ^Ekmous chief; and his usual resource, a retreat to 
the right bank of the Rhine, which we now contem- 
plate at our ease, seemed to be impossible. 

<< In the necessity of the moment, it was determined 
that Benzel should personate Schinderhannes; and 
thus produce the dispersion of the military force, and 
leave time for our escape. The general resemblance 
between the two originated the idea; but without a 
certain something in the mind of the prisoner, which 
could be so wrought upon as to induce him to con- 
tinue the deceit, were it necessary, even to the block 
— the plan was hopeless. Benzel was the only man 
living, so far as was known, who possessed at once 
courage, honour, and weakness enough for the under- 
taking; and he accordingly, although fallen upon 
by the chance of the moment, was chosen for the 
victim." 

" Selfish, cruel, dishonourable policy I ** exclaimed 
Ida. Liese smiled bitterly. She perceived that the 
young lady had forgotten that they were talking of 
banditti ! 
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<< You do US a little injustice/' continued she. << It 
was never intended otherwise than to liberate him as 
soon as circumstances permitted ; and this would hskve 
been easy had he been confined in the ordinary pri- 
son. The reputation, however, of his comrade, Peter 
Schwarz, procured them the honour of a dungeon, 
firom which escape is now impossible, except by a regu- 
lar military assault. This attempt, in which many 
lives would necessarily be lost, and, after all, the event 
be very doubtful, would be made without hesitation to 
save the chief; but for a stranger, or even one of the 
humbler grade in the band, it is received like an insult 
to their judgment to propose it." 

" Then there is no hope ? " 

<< There is hope. The firmness and intrepidity of 
Carl Benzel appear to men who are unable to compre- 
hend his motives, as if they bordered on the miracu- 
lous ; and on one condition they will consent to buy 
him, with a price of blood which makes me shudder to 
think of? " 

" And that condition ?" 

« Excuse me. Your knowing it would answer no 
purpose, neither am 1 at liberty to telL I have only 
further to say that all that can be done is now in pro- 
gress ; and that one who never yet fainted under difS- 
culties, is at this moment perilling his life in the 



cause." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE JLAWS OF THE OUTLAWS. 

When Ida, after the conyersation described in the 
last chapter, returned to her own apartment, it was 
fortunate for her that her mother was gone in search 
of her, else her flushed cheek and restless eje would 
have told a tale that might have brought upon her a 
maternal persecution not easy to bear in her present 
state of mind. As it was, she was at liberty to wan- 
der uninterrupted through the room, as if looking for 
something; to fly, every now and then, towards the 
window, forgetting that the only idew it afforded was 
of an inner court, heaped up with ruins ; to grow pale 
by fits, and moan, and weep ; and then spring upon her 
feet, and with cheeks glowing with pride, compressed 
lips, and eyes darting fiery indignation through the teare 
that still hung trembling on the lashes, fix a daring and 
determined glance on the shadowy spectacle that swam 
before her. 

All doubts, if her heart had permitted any to linger, 
were now at an end. Carl loved her, and was now 
about to lay down his head upon the block for her 
sake. This was the one idea that absorbed her mind 
for some time, and t\iat ]^eTpe;tv\s\VY i^cvsxt^^ ^veu in 
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the midst of the wide and yarious reflections to which 
it was necessary to give up her faculties. A single 
hope, it seemed, remained. The banditti were willing 
to risk their lives for a consideration that was neither 
money nor safety. What could this object be that was 
so valuable, as to outweigh with them even the thirst 
of gold ? A terrible suspicion arose in the mind of 
Ida. 

** If it be so," she cried, << all is lost. Even were it 
possible to suppose that he loves me so little as not to 
prefer his honour to his love, there would be now no 
motive for the sacrifice*. He must know, being in 
confidential communication with Schinderhannes, that 
I am safe; and the degradation, which I dare not 
describe even to my own mind, would be submitted to 
from cowardice alone. Rather than this would I see 
him, with my own eyes, perish by the axe of the guil- 
lotine ; rather than this, would I sit, with upturned 
&ce, at the foot of the scaffold, and smile at the red 
rain that splashed upon my brow I " 

The character of Liese induced her still more strongly 
to give way to this suspicion. Liese had evidently no 
moral perceptions either of honour or dishonour, as 
the words are understood in the world. She appeared 
to glory in her station as the wife or mistress of an 
outlaw ; and the deeper he plunged in crime, and con- 
sequent ignominy, the prouder she would be of her 
husband. She seemed to enter con amove into the 
airs and state of a chieftainess ; and her eyes were only 



* *' Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you too shall adore ; 
I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more.** 
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sufiPased with tears, when she reflected that the power 
even of the famous Schinderhannes was circumscrihed. 

Ida, however, did ample justice to the estimable parts 
of her character. She was evidently untaught except 
by nature; and the impulses of her woman's heart, 
which to this interesting savage served instead of the 
laws of civilisation, were in general amiable. She was 
ignorant of, or incapable of appreciating, the distinc- 
tions of vice and virtue as they are laid down by society ; 
yet she was virtuous in the main by instinct. This 
companion of a robber was kind, humane, generous, 
and high-minded— capable of the truest fnendship, and 
the most devoted love I 

Magdalene, whom Bhe would have liked better as a 
friend and companion, was altogether, as it appeared, 
of a different stamp ; and, precisely for that reason, 
was less to be trusted to in an emergency like this. 
She was one, Ida thought, who, when prompted by 
any feeling of womanly pity or generosity, would ex- 
hibit the noblest traits of feminine hardihood, which 
consists of endurance rather than action. She would 
implore a grace, and if refused, sit down and weep. 
She would save a fiiend, provided it did not involve the 
destruction of an enemy. She would bear the rack with 
a smile, but feint away if threatened with a sword. 

This judgment was no doubt influenced by the ex- 
treme youth of Magdalene, and by the girlish beauty 
and innocence of her face ; yet Ida should have known 
that woman is in some respects the converse of man, 
and that in her, the softest character, when acted upon 
by momentoiv^ circumstances, is always the most ener- 
getic. But the reader is already able to detect her 
mistake, which will be seen presently to be more im- 
portant in its results than might beimo^ned. 
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A daj passed over in such speculations ; and then 
another. Wolfenstein, as she had heen told, was at 
Mayence arranging for the ransom ; Liese was from 
home, if she could he said to have any settled home 
at all : and our heroine was left to the dangerous so- 
ciety of her own thoughts. She became restless, 
feverish, almost mad. During the day, she either 
answered her mother incoherently, or gazed at her 
strangely, without comprehending what she said. At 
iiight she started screaming from her sleep. Her ap- 
petite was gone ; her cheeks were flushed ; her eyes 
glittered ; her step was quick, energetic, yet broken 
and irregular. 

Madame Dallheimer saw that her daughter was iU, 
and that her illness was more of the mind than the 
body ; and she suspected, for the first time, that her 
lore for Benzel was more deeply rooted than she had 
supposed. The appearance and manner of Ida at last 
became so alarming that the anxious mother, beUeving 
it to be almost a question of life and death, was half 
inclined to regret the decisive steps she had taken. 
By way of ascertaining the correctness of her suspici- 
ons, she at length ventured to mention the object of 
her daughter's attachment, and spoke kindly of one 
whose very name had long been an interdicted word 
between them. 

Ida at first listened in terror and astonishment. 
The spell wrought, however ; her mind, that was only 
confused and oppressed, recovered its energy ; she saw 
at once her mother's meaning, and flinging her arms 
round her neck, burst into a passion of tears. So long 
and bitterly did she weep, that Madame Dallheimer 
became alarmed. » 

" Look up, my daughter,** she cried ; ^^Xo^-vs^^xel-^ 
darUng Ida I He shall be yours, since V\, la XL'fcCfissws^ 
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to preserve your life ; I swear by all a mother's love 
he shall be yours I " 

** Oh mother, mother,*' murmured Ida through h^ 
sobs, ^' you are too late; they have killed him!" 
Madame Dallheimer was not so entirely covered by 
the hard crust of the world as not to be greatty 
shocked at this announcement; and even when the 
circumstances were explained^ and she knew her 
daughter was in all probability premature, she was 
so little accustomed to depend on accident or romanoe 
in her calculations, that she gave up, not without 
tears, the unfortunate young man for lost ; and then 
turned her thoughts towards the task of consoling Ida 
for a calamity that could not be avoided. 

The incident had rather a beneficial effect than 
otherwise on Ida's mind ; her tears reheved her, and 
she took advantage of the comparative calm to con- 
sider still more closely the circumstances of his situ- 
ation. 

It was evident that as yet her lover was safe, or the 
news of the catastrophe would have reached her ere 
now, the distance being so inconsiderable. She was 
assured that everything was in progress that could be 
done for the advantage of the prisoner : but what was 
done for her own? Suppose the worst to happen, 
which was nothing more than the probability, what 
could console her for her present inactivity ? If Carl 
was indeed doomed to die, was he to die without a 
friend near him to whisper a parting blessing in his 
ear ? But again, if the plans of Scbinderhannes fidled, 
was it not time that her's should commence ? Was she 
to see him led out to the block without an effort to 
save him ? Ida knew not what she would do — but 
she would do something. She vroMld at least be on 
the spot to hear what was going on. \^ nox ^ftsstoR^ 
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into the prison^ she would at all events make one of 
the crowd who feasted their eyes on the execution : 
she would wave her hand and scream forth his name 
tm he heard her ; and his last word, and last thought, 
and last look would be hers. 

The difficulty was how to escape firom her mother, 
and from the fsurm. Liese had not returned, and was 
not expected that day ; and without her express per- 
mission, she knew that she could not wander above a 
hundred yards firom the house. At dark, moreover, 
the outer doors of the building were surrounded, and 
oould not be passed without an order. 

The window of the dressing-closet opened upon a 
court, the walls of which appeared so ruinous, that she 
oalcolated on easily getting over them, if she could 
once effect her descent. The window, however, was a 
considerable distance firom the ground, and the feat, if 
ventured upon at all, must be attempted in the even- 
ing twilight. But having resolved to make her es- 
cape, and find her way to Birkenfeld, everything else 
seenmed easy; and, with wonderful serenity, she set 
about manu&cturing a rope out of a sheet to assist 
her descent. 

The mother, whose restless thoughts had been left 
so long to feed upon themselves, that, like the Kil- 
kenny cats, they appeared to have eaten one another 
up, was by this time wearied even to death of her 
captivity. She went to bed almost every day imme- 
diately after dinner ; and Ida hoped that she would 
thus be able to steal to her enterprise without obser-* 
vation. 

. When the fateful moment came, however, a feeling 
almost resembling remorse, mingled with her generous 
enthusiasm. Her mother lay traiK^ydWY oiv \)si^\i^\> 
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which in all probability she was henceforward to oc- 
capj alone ; and Ida on some slight pretence drew 
near, and laid upon the farther pillow a note, contain- 
ing some incoherent lines. of explanation. 

<^ You are almost asleep, mother/' said she : *^ give 
me the kiss of goodnight V* 

" It is not time — but there ** 

^< And will you not bless me too ? Indeed, I 

need it I" 

" God bless my child V* There was a fervour in 

Madame Dallheimer's manner while she spoke — 
caught no doubt from the tone in which the request 
had been made — which sent a thrill through the heart 
of Ida. She had felt a weakness gathering about her 
eyes ; and but for this would perhaps have wept an 
adieu: as it was she turned away in a kind of awe, 
and when she had shut herself up in the closet, fell 
upon her knees, and prayed fervently. Then feeling 
calmed and strengthened by the exercise, she fastened 
the rope to a chest of drawers, which she had removed 
near the window ; and throwing open the sash, and 
grasping her intended ladder nrmly, she began her 
descent. 

Her fingers were weaker, or her body heavier than 
she imagined ; for she had scarcely sunk beneath the 
window, when the rope spun through her hands and 
she came to the ground with a heavy fall. The cir- 
cumstance, for a little while, confused her perceptions ; 
and, with no distinct knowledge of the direction, 
she groped her way hastily through the ruins. On 
arriving at the wall it was far too entire and too lofty 
to be scaled ; and in wandering along in search of an 
opening, or at least of some breaks that might serve 
for her feet, so much time was lost that it was almost 
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dark. Still Ida would not despair, and at length her 
efforts were crowned with success. She was on the 
onter side of the huildings. 

How to find the road was the next question ; for she 
was at present on quite a different side of the farm 
than the one she had proposed to herself for her de- 
scent on setting out. Eren in this, however, she was 
fortunate. Stretching at random across the fields, in 
a very few minutes she found the road^ or at least a 
road, and, tempted to helieve herself guided hj Provi- 
dence in the adventure, she pursued the track with 
confidence. 

The difficulties of the journey, so far, heing now 
surmounted, Ida had time to be terrified. The nearest 
village was at a considerable distance, and the night 
threatened to become pitch dark. It was the very hour 
when evil spirits, whether corporeal or incorporeal, 
walked the earth. She grew more nervous every 
moment; she started at every sound; and at length, 
as the tramp of horses in the distance met her ear, she 
sprang aside from the road, and hid herself behind a 
tree. 

The sound approached with great rapidity, and 
resembled to Ida's ear the tramp of a body of cavalry. 
The horsemen at last came in sight, moving dimly in 
the gloom like shadows ; and when they neared the 
place of her concealment, impelled by a fever of curi- 
osity, she thrust her head between the branches, and 
gazed at them as they passed. 

The first person she recognised was Peter Schwarz, 
the next Wolfenstein, and the next Carl Benzel. The 
party consisted of about twenty men, riding silently 
and sternly along ; and from the heads and limbs of 
some of them being- bound up with \i&ii^VL€c0^^i^> ^X 
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was evident that they had just been engaged in some 
bloody fray. 

Ida neither screamed nor fiednted ; she pursued the 
apparition when it swept past her with her eyes, and 
then regaining the road, followed in its track. 

Carl Benzel then was at freedom ! There mingled 
not a touch of joy in this exclamation of her soul. In 
vain she tried to feel happy. 

" He is free 1 '* said she aloud, " he is free ! " A 
voice answered within — 

<^ How f ** and her heart grew sick and faint. 

His deliverance had been effected by the band of 
Schinderhannes. The condition was then performed, 
the compact sealed. What condition? What com- 
pact ? Why was he there riding among the foremost 
in a troop of banditti ? Why did he not make use of 
his recovered liberty to proceed to Mayence; and if 
molested on the way, throw himself upon the justice 
and common-sense of the authorities ? Was it to see 
her he endured such society ? Even this did not satisfy 
her. Her heart was heavy, and only images of gloom 
and terror could find a place in her thoughts. 

When she reached the farm she went boldly up to 
the principal entrance, and knocked loudly. There was 
no answer. She knocked again, beat at the door with 
a stone, screamed, still no answer. Ida pressed her 
hand on her brow, and inquired whether she was not 
in a dream. 

What was to be done? She went round to the 
stable door and listened. The horsemen had arrived, 
for she heard the painful panting of the steeds ; yet not 
a single individual had remained to attend them. She 
at length determined to find, if possible, the part of the 
wall by which she had escaped, ond so re-enter the 
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endosure, and take her chance of getting back to 
her own apartment. The search was less laborious 
than she had expected, for in fact the place was not 
fifty yards from where she then stood ; and recog- 
nising it at once by the broken parts of the masonry, 
she quickly clambered to the top, and looked down 
into the court. 

All was clear, and she was just about to commence 
her descent, when a sudden gleam of light from the 
body of the ruined edifice, which stood at a little dis- 
tance in front, alarmed her ; and, shrinking down, she 
hid herself securely from observation, while at the same 
time a idsta for her eye remained, through the frag- 
ments of the wall. 

A door had opened in the building, and an armed 
man, with a light in his hand, after standing motion- 
less for an instant, came out into the court ; and ad- 
vancing within a few yards of the concealed spectator, 
stuck the torch into the ground, and stood still. This 
was the baron Wolfenstein ; and as the red light of 
the torch fell upon his features, in which sorrow, anger, 
and disdain were blended with a kind of wild dignity, 
Ida thought, she knew not why, of his description of 
the master-bandit, Schinderhannes. 

The next who followed was a young man, unarmed, 
and bareheaded, who, but for his height, might have 
seemed a woman in disguise, so much of womanly 
grace and delicacy appeared in his countenance. The 
traits, however, bore distinct marks of oriental extrac- 
tion, and Ida perceived that he was a Jew. He walked 
with his arms folded across his bosom, and his eyes 
fixed upon the ground ; and when he perceived that 
the torch was planted, he stood still without raising 
his head. 

p 2 
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Then came from thirty to forty wild-looking men, 
all armed to the teeth, and each with a torch in his 
hand; and among them were an aged Jew, and a 
young woman of the same race. Ida gave a sigh of 
nnutterahle relief as the cortege had apparently en- 
tered, and the door shut with a clang hehind them. 
But the next moment it re-opened, and he for whom 
she had been looking, in the eager hope of not find- 
ing, strode hastily into the court, and shouldering 
through the crowd, advanced to the front. The door 
shut again with a clang ; and Wolfenstein, in a deep 
stem voice, gave the military order " Fall in ! " and 
stepped up to the ranks himself, to look along the line. 

The bare-headed youth remained alone. He was 
standing within a few paces of the wall, behind which 
Ida was concealed ; and the armed men, who quickly 
formed themselves into a semicircle, were about six 
times the space further off. All was silence for some 
moments ; but gradually the men began to talk ear- 
nestly, yet in a low voice, to each other, and a con- 
feed murmur ran along the line. 

At this moment the Jewish maiden stepped out 
from the corner where she stood with the old man, and 
approached the youth. 

'< Ishmael,'' said she, quickly ; but in a voice that 
could only have been heard by him and Ida. 

" Ishmael hears thee, Leah,'* was the reply. 

" Wilt thou be warned ? '* she went on : " it is not 
yet too late I ** 

" I am warned." 

" Thou didst once love me ? " 

" Ay." 

'* And having gained my love, thou didst cast it 
awajr,*' 
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" Thou say'st it. Thp love that I gained I found 
was not worth preserving, and therefore I cast it 
away." 

" It is not that I — it is not that I I scorn thee, 
recreant Jew, who runnest after strange women, and 
strange gods : but, because of thy ^Eklsehood, I am even 
as a dishonoured woman in my tribe, and the maidens 
point the finger at me, and say — < There goes Leah, 
the love-forsaken I ' I will not bear it. Wilt thou do 
justice, or brave revenge ? " 

" I have done justice. I have married her who 
tnisted me/' 

^' It is false — thou canst not have done it I " 

" It is true." 

'^ Then perish I " and Leah retired to the line. 

•* Prisoner," said Wolfenstein, now approaching him, 
" you have this day been delivered from the guillotine 
at the hazard of our lives. It is needless, therefore, to 
say, that we have no personal enmity to you, but are 
urged solely by our sworn duty to administer faith- 
fully the laws of the association. These laws, you 
are aware, leave us no alternative. We cannot be 
mistaken in their interpretation ; for there is no quib- 
ble or obscurity in them ; neither is there any com- 
mutation of punishment, or any other extension of 
mercy allowed. We have ourselves no power. We, 
as weU as you, are sworn — dreadfully, fearfully sworn 
— to be faithfiil to the laws ; and any one — even I my- 
self — who would presume to screen a transgression, 
would be held to share the guilt of the transgressor, 
and suffer punishment as well as he. Our laws are 
few ; they are only applicable to great offences, such 
as strike at the existence of the association ; the rest 
bein^ left to the discretion of the cluef. TVi'ft Y^\i\^- 
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ment prescribed is alike in all — deatb ; withont hope 
— without reprieve. 

<< Being' a sworn apprentice of the association, you 
know all this as well as I ; but I repeat it now, lest 
you may labour under any confusion of mind in a 
situation of such peril ; and throw away your life in 
the vain thought that you are before one of those 
tribunals of the world where law is a solemn fiurce, and 
justice a cheat and mockery. 

<<The crime of which you are accused is that of 
having divulged to a woman called Magdalene, on the 
night in which you left Treves by my orders, the 
secret of your destiny ; a secret which you were sworn 
to keep hidden in the very depths of your heart ; and 
the revelation of which paralyses our whole body. An 
apprentice, who betrays that he is so, is the most mis- 
chievous of traitors. He sets at nought the whole 
purpose and duty of the grade ; and, by bringing upon 
himself the persecutions or temptations of the au^o- 
rities, places in jeopardy the lives of us all." 

" The woman Magdalene,'* replied the Jew, " is the 
wife of my bosom ; her life is bound up in mine ; yea, 
her soul is in the palm of my hand." 

" You hear him ? " said Wolfenstein, turning anxi- 
ously to the band. 

" The law,** murmured they, " makes no distinc- 
tion;*' and the words running from one end of the 
line to the other, echoed like a groan through the 
court. 

" But he has not confessed,** said the baron, hastily ; 
" there must be proof. Where are the T^itn esses ? " 
The old Jew Adonijah stood forth. 

" By the memory of my oath,'* said he, " I heard 
the words of his moutVi "wheTiYie s^ok^ \3cift ^^sw^t into 
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the ears of the Gentile woman Magdalene, who there- 
upon fainted away.'' 

<' The next : we must have two witnesses, since he 
is only a Jew.** Leah and Carl Benzel advanced at 
the same moment ; hut the former retired. 

** The Jew has lied I *' said our adventurer. 

^ Bless him I bless him I ** murmured Ida, almost 
audibly. 

" I was in the room," continued he, " when Magda- 
lene fainted in the arms of Ishmael, and I swear that 
Adonijah was not present." 

" That carries it for the prisoner 1 " exclaimed Wol- 
fenstein. " The Jew has lied.*' The men murmured. 

" He has grown grey in our service," said they ; 
<< weigh the testimonies I " 

*^ Can you offer any proof, Benzel ? *' demanded the 
baron, anxiously. 

** He shall convict himself ! " said Benzel, and drag- 
ging the old man from the shade into which he had 
slunk, he brought him within the play of the torch- 
light. 

" Look there," continued he, " all you who have 
eyes and hearts — ^look upon this man. Do you ask for 
proof that he is a liar ? Can you not read it in his 
eyes ? Is it not written in every line of his face, that 
he is a mean, cold, cruel, cowardly, traitorous villain? " 

. " He is a Jew I " cried Leah, stepping forward indig- 
nantly — " he is one of the wandering children of the 
captivity, and therefore every ruffian who chooses may 
jibe upon his countenance. Are ye men, and will ye 
not stand by your friend? Are ye brethren, even in 
guilt, and will ye not protect your brother ? Listen to 
me — I demand it in the name of those laws which you 
dare not di^obej— for I too am a mtue^^.' 
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" Stand off I '* said the band. " To the ranks all but 
Leah. Hear her I Hear her I " and when Carl Benzel 
obeyed, they received him with loud miinnursy which 
continued for some time. 

Leah turned to the prisoner during the confu8ion» 
and Ida could see that her brow flushed and then grew 
pale alternately more than once before she spoke. 

<< Ishmael I " said she, at length, but in a depressed 
and agitated voice. 

" Lo I here am I." 

" There is yet time I speak the word." 

^< Whalf word ? '' demanded Ishmael, who looked like 
a man in a dream. 

" Life, or death." 

« Death I Death I " replied the Jew. 

" So be it I " and Leah, after a look, a strange, long 
look, filled doubtless with the hopes and memories of 
years, turned away, and advancing into the full blaze of 
the torches, delivered her testimony. 

Her &ce was as pale as marble ; her eyes fixed ; her 
lips cold and rigid ; she looked like a beautiful statue. 

'* By the memory of my oath," said she, in a calm, 
clear voice, that betrayed not the slightest tremor, 
^' even I, Leah, the daughter of Adonijah, did hear the 
words of Ishmael when he spoke the secret into the 
ear of his paramour." There was a dead silence for 
some moments ; and then Wolfenstein advanced again 
to the prisoner. 

"The testimony inclines against you,*' said he. 
There was a loud murmur among the band, and some 
voices cried " To the vote ! " 

" The testimony inclines against you," repeated the 

baron sternly, and laying an emphasis on the word 

wbicb bad caused the muramr. ^^TVi^ 3«VN\€vf^ are 
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to believe a Christian, whom I know to be a man of 
honour, has perjured himself ; and the Jewess being his 
daughtcfr, may therefore be at least suspected. We 
cannot clear your honour as you now stand ; for with 
U8, justice does not lean to the side of mercy. Since 
your conduct appears in so dubious a light, we must 
demand a pledge for our own safefty : let Magdalene take 
the oaths, and become indeed the wife of your bosom." 

** Magdalene ? Never I Have I not borne her away 
from her kinsmen, and her people ? Have I not steeped 
her young life in bitterness ; and led her, even at noon- 
day, through the darkness of the shadow of death ? 
Would'st thou have me do more ? Would'st thou have 
me rob her of the purity of her thoughts, and the in- 
tegrity of her mind ? Would'st thou have me sear with 
guilt, even as with a seven times heated iron, the 
wounds of her bleeding heart ? Never ! Let me die 
the death, if this cup cannot pass from my lips ; but 
Magdalene, though not bom to be happy, shall never 
become base." 

Wolfenstein drew a pistol from his girdle, and Ben- 
zel' rushed forward. 

" Coward I " shouted he, " would you slay an inno- 
cent man ? Turn your weapon on me, for I am armed, 
and can return the shot ! " Ida bent over the wall, 
regardless of concealment, her eyes, heart, soul, fixed 
upon the &ce of her lover. There was no risk of detec- 
tion, however. The interest of that wild group was 
turned with such absorbing intensity upon the princi- 
pal actors, that they would not have started at a thun- 
derbolt. 

" Is he guilty, or not gliilty ? " demanded Wolfen- 
stein. 
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<< Guilty I '* cried the band witli one voice, that rose 
like the howl of wolves upon the ear. 

<< It is false I " shouted Benzel, drawing a pistol firom 
his belt with one hand, and his sword with the other, 
<< cowards, it is j&dse. But if you will commit murder, 
by the holy heavens, there will be at least two vic- 
tims,*' and he levelled his pistol at the head of Wol- 
fenstein. 

<< Remove him," said the latter calmly ; and after a 
desperate, but momentary struggle, in which he never 
ceased to shout '^ murder I murder ! " Benzel was dis- 
armed, and dragged to the rear. 

<< Ishmael,'* said the baron, advancing close to his 
side, ^' a word would save you yet ! a single word ! 
Speak! I know you do not fear death ; but remem- 
ber Magdalene, how lonely, how friendless she will be. 
Speak ; the pistol is at your ear ; cry ' hold ! ' if you 
would live, if not " 

" Fire I " The baron pulled the trigger at the 
word, and Ishmael fell to the ground a dead man. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE WATCH OF THE DEAD. 

" Where am I ? " cried Ida, " help, mother ! I 
have had such a dream ! '* It was no dream. She was 
lying among the ruins on the outer side of the wall, 
from which she had fallen senseless, as the pistol-shot 
rung in her ears. She knew that she must have lain 
a considerahle time, for it was now pitch dark, her 
hmbs were stiff with cold ; and the blood was frozen 
upon her temple, which in her fall had come in con- 
tact with one of the stones. 

What was she to do ? How could she tell that they 
had removed the dead body ? and if not, could her soul 
sustain the horror, not of its sight, but of its touch, 
when groping in the dark, her foot might perhaps plash 
in the blood of what had but just now been a human 
being, strong in health, and glorious in youthful 
beauty? 

Another image, however, still more dreadful, pre- 
sented itself to her imagination. She did not now 
inquire whether Carl Benzel was or was not leagued in 
the fellowship of guilt. He had offended, beyond hope 
of forgiveness, the very wretches whom she had just 
seen commit a cold-blooded muiAet, iot '^'WV V\. «^- 
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peared to her, would he reckoned, compared with his, 
only a venial transgression. Two corpses, hy this time, 
in all prohahility, hurthened the gory earth ; and Ida, 
as soon as the idea assumed a definite shape in her 
fancy, instead of shrinking hack with douhle repug- 
nance, sprang suddenly upon the side of the wall, and 
in an instant was at the top. 

The armed array had disappeared ; and the scene 
of noise and strife and struggling was as silent as the 
dead, for whom it had hecome a grave. A single 
torch was stuck in the earth, heside a long dark form- 
less object ; at the further eod of which knelt a 
human figure, the head covered with a black hood, 
that hung down almost till it touched what appeared 
to be the subject of her prayers or meditations. 

Ida, relieved from her more selfish terrors, crept 
down the wall, oppressed with a feeling of awe which 
almost seemed to interdict her breathing, and approached 
the dead body. She hesitated for some time before dar- 
ing to disturb the mourner ; but at length the silence, 
unbroken even by a sigh, seemed so terrible, that in a 
sudden panic she pronounced the name of Magdalene. 

It was Magdalene. She raised her head at the voice, 
and throwing back her hood, disclosed a face so pale, 
so wan, so death-like — and at the same time so sweet, 
so pure, so delicately beautiful, that she seemed more 
like a spirit than a woman. 

" My poor girl," said Ida, sinking on her knees, 
and folding her in her arms — <^ my poor Magdalene, 
let me weep with you!" 

Magdalene looked strangely in her face ; while an 
expression almost resembling a smile passed over her 
girlish features. 

'' fFeep," said she—" and wilVv me? Oh no — no — 
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no — not yet ; there is more to be done. Could I 
weep, think yon, with him Ipng there? — and his 
blood circling and curdling round my feet ? Why, it 
is not cold yet I — and do you talk to me of tears? 
no, no, — there is something must come before that I" 

** You talk wildly, Magdalene, and look wildly, but 
it is no wonder. Lean your head on my bosom, my 
poor girl, and try to think more softly : — think of his 
kindness —his love — his beauty, and then weep ; your 
tears will do you good." 

'* What weep 9 I weep I — with such a sight before 
my eyes I I weep ! — with a sound like that in my 
ears I It is impossible. But you are only looking ; you 
do not hear. Can it be that you are so perfect in one 
&culty, and so dull in another ? Hush V* 

" What is it ?" asked Ida, breathlessly. 

*« Hush— hark V* 

" What is it, in the name of heaven I" Magdalene 
rose slowly from the side of her shrinking friend, till 
her form semed to expand to more than mortal stature. 

" What is it?" replied she — «« Can you look at 
that, and ask what it is ? It is the cry of blood f 

" But if you cannot weep with me, dear lady, you 
can watch for me. Wrap this mantle round your 
shoulders ; there; — now draw the hood over your face, 
and kneel down at my husband^s head. Promise me 
that you will not let them bury him till I come back.*' 

" I will do what I can, Magdalene,** said Ida, who 
believed her to be labouring under a temporary aliena- 
tion of mind — " but you forget, that here I am as 
powerless as yourself.** 

^^ Alas, I did indeed forget ! I did not wish to see 
his ^e again till then, for fear the very dead should 
frown OD me; but now 1 cannot go mXXio\jX\A^^vsv^ 
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him farewell, lest they hide him for ever fipom my eyes.*' 
She knelt down by the side of the body ; and with a 
slow and trembling hand uncovered the face. She 
gazed for many moments without speaking, and ap- 
parently without breathing ; till her bosom at length 
began to move, and then to throb convulsively with 
those painful sobs that are unaccompanied by tears. 

" Ishmael I Ishmael !*' she cried — " my love I my 
lord ! my life I Will you not answer me ? Will you 
not speak one word to your poor, lonely, friendless 
girl ? You were my first and my last, my only, my 
all I My bosom thrilled, and trembled to your voice, 
like the strings of a harp to the touch of the minstreL 
I was without mother, and without father, without 
sister, without brother; and you were all tome in one. 
You led me on ; you held me up ; you watched over 
me I Every thought of my soul was yours, every wish 
of my heart, every dream of my fancy ! And now you 
are here. O would that I had died in your stead — 
my kind, my generous, my high-hearted, my good, my 
true, my brave, my beautiful ! 

<< Let your arms enfold me once more, unconscious 
though they be. There, press me closer to your 
bosom — closer — closer. And now, kind friend, true 
lover, sweet husband — with cold lips to colder, and a 
breaking heart to a broken one — farewell! farewell I 
farewell ! '* Magdalene, when she had finished her sad 
adieus, drew the covering again over the face of the 
corpse, and after smoothing down the wrinkles of the 
temporary shroud, rose up. Without a cloak, with- 
out a bonnet, with bare neck, and a silken sash round 
her waist, she looked so girlish, and so beautiful withal, 
that Ida's heart ached more and more as she looked 
upon her. 
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** How unfit a creature/' thought she, <* to strive 
with a world like this. Whither can she have taken 
it into her poor head to go ? But it matters not. The 
excitement which now makes her look like some fair 
corpse animated hy enchantment, will soon dissolve ; 
then her head will bow, and her heart hreak, and so 
she will die." Magdalene, in the midst of these re- 
flections, pressed her silently in her arms, kissed her 
on the brow, and then climbing up the wall of the 
court, disappeared on the other side. 

When Ida was left alone, watching by the dead 
body, the mystic and indefinite form of which was 
barely visible in the light of the solitary torch, she was 
unable to repress those undefinable feelings which 
curdle the blood, and make the skin creep. The 
flame, as it waved in the wind, produced, by the shift- 
ing of the lights and shadows, the appearance of living 
motion ; strange forms swam before her eyes, and in- 
visible lips breathed in her ear ; and at last the shud- 
dering girl imagined that the body stirred. Just at 
this moment, a door closed slowly and softly behind 
her ; and she heard approaching the measured tread of 
a man. 

Her first thought was of a spiritual visitation, and 
her second of murder; and she with difficulty repressed 
the shriek that rose to her lips. Sternly, however, the 
slow foot approached ; and when it stopped by her side, so 
gpreat a mastery had terror acquired over her reason, that 
her flesh shrunk and quivered as she awaited the blow. 
The midnight visiter stood silent for many minutes ; 
not even his breathing was heard ; and at length Ida 
imagined that her senses had deceived her, and that 
he whom she supposed to stand tall, still, and ma- 
jestic by her side, was only a phantom oi \xfcT aH<\i 
creation. 
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She was speedily undeceived ; for a;, man's hand was 
laid upon her shoulder, and a voice spoke in her ear. 

" My poor girl," were the words, " my poor unhappy 
girl I God knows I would rather that I myself lay 
there to night than he I" 

It was the voice of Carl Benzel. Ida was just about 
to throw back the hood, and spring upon her feet, when 
a sudden qualm came over her heart ; she remembered 
the equivocal position in which her lover stood ; and 
unable, in the suddenness of the meeting, to fix upon 
any line of conduct, she resolved to remain silent, and 
defer his recognition till she had time for thought. 

" Ay, shrink," continued he, " even from the voice 
of friendship. Shrink into your widowed self, my poor 
Magdalene; grieve— weep, as one who will not be 
comforted: for he was worthy of your tears, my 
noble, generous, gallant friend I worthy to live in a 
woman's eye, worthy to be buried in a woman's 
heart/' He sunk upon his knees beside the corpse, 
and, raising the cover, looked for some time at the 
dead face. 

" Heroic youth," he exclaimed, breaking into 
soliloquy, "how vain was your friendship! For Ida I 
gave up my life, but it was too worthless a sacrifice : 
they demanded more, and I gave up my honour. Why 
Ishmael, did you preserve the one, since you could not 
redeem the other ? As for you, Magdalene was yours 
in good report and in evil report, in life and in death, 
had you steeped your hand in murder she would have 
kissed it." He started upon his feet, and w^ked 
hurriedly away, then returning 

" Magdalene," he said, " you may think it harsh and 

cruel in me to disturb you in the midst of your grief; 

but the circumstances admit of ivo delay. There are 
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two ladies at the farm who depart to-morrow for May- 
ence, after the obsequies of your husband ; and under 
their protection it is intended that you travel. In the 
course of the journey there will no doubt arise some 
conversation on the circumstances of your life ; and as 
my name, however woven up with your later history, 
is altogether unconnected with the &te of Ishmael, let 
me implore you not to utter the ill-starred sound at 
alL It would be vain — worse than vain— for I shall 
never see her more. Do you promise ? 

** Did you hear, Magdalene ? '* continued he, afler a 
pause, ^' or are your senses stilly wholly absorbed by the 
spectacle before you? " and bending on one knee by 
her side, he raised, slowly and tenderly, the hood that 
covered her face. 

<< Gracious heaven, is this a dream ? Ida Dallheimer!" 
They gazed at one another for some moments. At last 
Carl rose from his knee : he hesitated, then walked 
silently away. 

^* Benzel," said Ida, bursting into tears, '^ is it thus 
we meet — and part? " 

" We have not met," replied Carl, mournfully; 
** there is now a gulf between us which you will not, 
and which I dare not overleap. You see me here, 
and you have heard my words ; the tale, therefore is 
told — told like the whisper of a dream, of which we only 
hear enough to make us shrink and shudder, although 
too little to allow us to understand why we do so. 

" Your ransom is paid, and you leave this place to- 
morrow with Madame Dallheimer, for Mayence. It 
was my wish to have seen you before your departure ; 
I had many things to say to you — my heart, indeed, 
was bursting with its fulness ; but now I cannot re- 
member a word." 

VOL, II. Q 
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" Try," said Ida in a broken voice ; " let us not 
part so." 

*< It is impossible. Since I saw you last, my life 
has been like a dream, strange, wild, and fantastic; 
and it is no wonder that the same visionary character 
should have been impressed upon my thoughts which 
pervaded even my actions. I reasoned upon shadows ; 
I hoped absurdities ; but this night has ended all. 
I now know my own position. Dead witness, my heart 
has received your evidence I" 

** I witnessed the deed," said Ida, " and your brave 
and noble efforts to save him." 

" They were but a debt," replied Carl. " I was in 
prison, surrounded by bayonets, and stiU more impass- 
able walls; chained like a wild beast, and only waiting 
for the light of another day to die. It was then that 
Ishmael, influenced partly by his own noble heart, and 
partly by the grateful and admirable Magdalene, held 
out his hand to save me. He took my place in the 
dungeon, locked my fetters on his own limbs, and bade 
me be free." Ida suddenly caught the dead man*s hand 
in hers, and pressed her lips to it, with tears and sobs. 
Carl was agitated. He seemed about to rush towards 
her, but by a strong effort he resisted the impulse, 
and folding his arms tightly over his bosom, retired 
still further into the gloom. 

"But all this would have been unavailing," continued 
he. " Wandering in the court of the prison, shut in by 
lofty walls, what could I have done ? At that moment, 
the gentle, delicate, fair, and fragile Magdalene was at 
my side like a spirit ; she led me by the hand as if 
I had been an infant, transported me through guards 
and gates : and at length, through the energy of her 
woman 8 will, and the keenness of her woman*8 wit. 
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I breathed the free air of heaven again.*' Ida was silent 
for some moments. It was a stranger who had been 
the delivering angel of her lover I 

*^ Ishmael was free" said she at last, <' you paid the 
debt ? *' 

" It is true," replied Carl. " I forgot that I was a 
citizen, and only remembered that I was a man ? 

" It was my first crime,* continued he bitterly; " and 
even now the fetters are riveting and the axe sharpen- 
ing for the outlaw Benzel." 

^ And will they kill you," exclaimed Ida, starting 
up and clasping her hands, <^ for such a deed ? But 
how was it executed ? who were your companions ? " 

<* I accuse no one.'' She knelt down again by the 
side of the corpse, and leant her face upon her hands. 

" And now, Ida," said Carl, " allow me to question 
in my turn. Why and how are you here ? " 

- " I made my escape this evening," she replied, " by 
scaling the walls, with the intention of proceeding to 
Birkenfeld to visit one who was in prison there for my 
sake. I encountered him, however, riding through the 
gloom with a troop of banditti ; and returning by yon- 
der broken wall, I saw a cruel and cowardly murder 
perpetrated by his comrades." 

" You scaled these walls, you set out alone and at 
night, to wander through a strange country, filled, as 
you well knew with desperate men — and all for me I 

'< Ida Dallheimer I I did not quite forget what I 
wished to say to you before parting. It was not so 
much want of memory, as want of courage that tied my 
tongue. When I consented to live, it was my inten* 
tion, as soon as I had secured your liberty, to have 
asked you — to have inquired — I say, to have endea- 

Q 2 
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voured to discover — whether — " he stopped in agita- 
tion, gasping as if to recover breath. 

" Whether I would consent," prompted Ida, " to 
become the wife — nay, that would be too high an 
honour, besides being out of character — whether I 
would consent to become the mistress of a robber ! *' 

<< I thank you, Ida,'' said Carl, bitterly ; << that has 
restored me to composure. My intention was to have 
informed you that circumstances compelled me to ab- 
sent myself from your society for a certain time ; and 
to have asked you whether I might hope, if all was 
well with me at the end of the period, to find your 
aifection unchanged. This was one of my dreams : it 
was dissipated to-night by the sound of a pistol-shot. 

<< '^The remains of Ishmael will be cared for ; they 
shall be watched by me — a service I owe to fiiendship 
and gratitude. Will you permit me in the meantime 
to show you the way to Madame Dallheimer*s apart- 
ment ? *' 

" I will watch myself," said Ida, struggling with 
her tears. 

" It must not be. The night is cold, and you have 
need of rest ; for your journey commences early in 
the morning. Your presence here, besides, is unknown 
to the inmates of the house, who are all in bed ; and 
I cannot answer for the consequences, if they disco- 
vered that you witnessed the execution.** He walked 
away, as he spoke, towards the door, and Ida followed 
him. 

It was so dark, and the ground was so uneven, that 
she stumbled almost at every step; yet he did not offer 
his arm. They at length reached the passage which 
led to her own apartment. 

** l^arewell J ** said he. He la^f held out his hand, 
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bat instantly withdrew it, as he saw that Ida's hung 
motionless by her side. 

" Farewell I *' he repeated. " This episode in your 
life is ended. Go rest — go sleep; and when you 
awake to-morrow, think that it was a dream ! " Ida 
remained confused and bewildered for a moment, 
endeavouring to consider what she ought to reply. 
When she raised her eyes again, he was gone. She 
flew to a window of the ruin, which looked into the 
court ; and saw him gliding through the dark like a 
spirit. Her heart beat madly ; her lips half unclosed ; 
but still she hesitated. 

<< Benzel I " she at length almost shrieked. It was 
too late. He was gone. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THINKING AND ACTING. 

Ida neither rested nor slept that night. When the 
first transports of Madame Dallheimer at the recoyerj 
of her daughter were over, she prudently recommended 
the wearied runaway to go to bed; declaring, with 
many tears, that she would no longer oppose a mar- 
riage which seemed to be ordained by heaven. She 
little knew the agony which this promise inflicted upon 
her to whom it was intended as a precious balsam. 
The mother only knew that Carl had escaped, and 
was wholly unacquainted with the impassable barrier 
which now existed against his union with Ida. 

The reflections of the young lady, it may be sup- 
posed, as she lay on her uneasy bed, were of the most 
harassing nature. 

At one time she bitterly regretted her delay in 
calling him back till it was too late for him to hear ; 
and she even accused herself of irresolution for not 
endeavouring to find out the place again where she 
knew he would remain the whole night watching the 
dead. At another period in her meditations, she would 
imagine the circumstance to have been the most for- 
tanate that could have occutie^, 'WVi-Y V'^A^V^mahed 
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him to return ? she inquired ; what more could she say 
than had already been said ? Would the word ** fere- 
well" firom her lips, or the touch of her cold and 
trembling hand, have made the parting easier ? Was 
not the omission rather a kindness even to him ; 
cutting short at once any lingering hope, any boyish 
dream, that seemed even to the last moment to have 
clung about his heart ? 

There was one part of her conduct, however, the 
thought of which pained and almost maddened her. 
Was his punishment — since punishment she believed 
it to be — not severe enough without the addition of 
insult ? What right had she to add bitterness to bit- 
terness, and convert the rod of iron into a rod of scor- 
pions ? For whose sake had he become what he was ? 
For her sake he had lent himself at first to the designs 
of the banditti; and for her sake, she knew, she felt, 
he had at last enrolled himself in their number I But 
how this had come about she could not tell ; neither 
could she comprehend by what madness of reasoning 
he had succeeded in deceiving his judgment. 

If she could but see him, she thought, for a mo- 
ment, to say, that at the time she had spoken so un- 
kindly in reference to his dream she was in a dream 
herself, and to tell him that she parted, in grief and 
pity, unmingled with any harsher feeling, she would 
be happy. Convenient word I which means anything 
but what is. 

She rose unrefreshed as soon as it was daylight, and 
prepared for their departure. An idea had occurred to 
her which gave some relief to her mind : she imagined, 
from her knowledge of the character of Carl Benzel, 
that he would not be satisfied with merely giving 
orders for their safe conveyance, W\. 'woxii^ >k«g»sS& 
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see them at least to the frontiers of what was coni- 
monly reckoned the country of Schinderhannes. If 
this should he the case, even though he hung upon 
their rear, as a distant , outrider, she determined, if it 
could not he done hut hy her leaving the carriage, to 
speak to him once more, and to hid him eorrowfiilly, 
though firmly, farewell. 

This thought amused her for some time ; hut as the 
morning wore on she hegan to get anxious. It seemed 
as if they were forgotten ; and at times an indistinct 
and tumultuous sound reached )ier ear from the re- 
moter parts of the huilding. After a while she became 
agitated and alarmed. She remarked that the servant 
had failed to appear with breakfast ; and without even 
a word to her mother, she ran out hastily to see what 
had happened. 

Everything was in confusion. Men, women, and 
children were hurrying here and there; messengers 
were coming and going ; horsemen galloping, as if for 
life and death, across the fields, to and from every 
point of the compass. While Ida was gazing at this 
strange scene, she saw the servant-girl approaching 
her, with much glee in her face. 

" Are you not glad, madame ?" said she — "you are 
going away from the farm." 

" And is every body else going too ? " asked Ida, 
" that they are making such a disturbance ?** 

" La, no, madame, I see no disturbance, not I ; they 
are managing as quietly as possible. You must know 
the master has received warning that the troublesome 
soldiers and gendarmes, who will never let him alone 
long at a time, are marching upon the farm, and so it 
is necessary for him to leave us without ceremony. But 
should you not like to see yox^cr o^m. c^ixnsu^e^ which 
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they are getting ready round the comer there ? How 
I should like to ride in such a carriage I" 

Ida followed her mechanically. The intelligence was 
like a death-blow to the hopes she had almost un- 
consciously entertained. The daring act, in which 
Benzel had doubtless been the ringleader, had, it 
seemed, awakened the indignation of the authorities ; 
the whole country was by this time alarmed ; and if 
he escaped at all, it could only be by devoting himself 
to voluntary exile. Before, the question appeared 
to lie between herself and her lover ; his disgrace had 
dissolved the close connection between them ; and she 
only waited for an opportunity to bid him gently 
and sorrowfully farewell. Now entered the authorities, 
however, into the scene ; with a view in the distance, 
through a vista of soldiers and gendarmes, of the 
guillotine ! This change of circumstances operated a 
corresponding change in the sentiments of Ida. Carl 
rose considerably in her estimation — although not so 
high as her hand ; for to a woman, when her heart is 
young (which does not depend on the lapse of time), 
an unmolested bandit may be the object of scorn or 
liate, but hunted by the police, and hooted by the 
rabble, he is sure to become a hero. 

On turning the comer, she indeed saw her m other jb 
carriage ; and, superintending quietly but zealously, the 
operation of preparing it for the journey, Carl Benzel 
himself. 

He bowed gravely, and touched his hat as she ap- 
proached. This from him I and to her I What a mockery! 

" You too," said she — her anxiety contending with 
a feeling almost of indignation — << you, too, are about 
to set out on a journey. I expected to have had your 
escort in mine.** 
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" The expectation was reasonable,** he replied, " I 
hoped to have given myself the satisfaction of know- 
ing that you were safe ; but circumstances have put it 
out of my power." 

" You are in danger ! You fly from the persecution 
drawn upon you by your generous gallantry 1 '* 

<^It is a mistake. The young widow of Ishmael 
comes, at the head of a large military force, to demand 
retribution for the blood of her husband." 

" And what have you to do with that?" Carl was 
silent. 

" Speak I You did not slay him ; on the contrary, 
you risked your life — for the second time that day — 
to save him. Why do you fly from his avenger ? " 

" Because it is my fate.** Ida turned away to con- 
ceal her tears. 

*< You are still angry with me,** said Carl, approach- 
ing. " This is unjust. I may have reasoned ill; but it 
was only because I loved too well. There is now, 
however, hope that in a few days more I may be able 
to see you again, and explain to you fully my history 
since we parted at Aix-la-Chapelle.*' 

" In a few days more ! ** 

"The hope, however, I am bound to say, is but 
slight. The force of the authorities is strong, and 
spread like a nist across the country; they have by 
this time, in all probability, heard that Schinderhannes 
is preparing to cross the Rhine ; and if so, it will be 
a trial of speed, as to which body shall reach first 
the banks of the river. The knowledge of Magdalene, 
however, I happen to know, is so accurate — for Ish- 
mael having broken his oath, did not stop at a half con- 
fidence — that I have no doubt whatever of our meet- 
iDgf were it only at t\ie vj^lW^ e^^^\ ^xvd in that 
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case, my comrades are determined to risk an engage- 
ment with the military.*' * 

" Great heaven I *' 

" The probability therefore is, that many of us will 
be slain, and many taken. If I escape with life and 
liberty, you shall hear from me, or see me, even if it 
be for the last time.*' Carl, with a slight inclination, 
hardly amounting to an adieu, turned away as he spoke. 
There was a harshness in his manner, which reminded 
her of the night of their former parting; and Ida 
paused in a kind of panic. When she raised her eyes 
to address him he was gone ; the carriage was ready ; 
the horses yoked ; and Madame Dallheimer just turn- 
ing the comer, accoutred for the journey, and piloted 
by the servant-girl. 

Ida fled, rather than walked, from the presence of 
her mother. She coasted along the side of the house; 
arrived at the farm-door; walked in mechanically, and 
found her way to the hall where the petition of Mag- 
dalene had been heard. It was filled with armed men ; 
among whom were the terrible, and to her still mystic, 
Wolfenstein, Peter Schwarz, and others, whom she 
remembered to have seen. Instead of shrinking back, 
however, she went boldly in. 

" The lady has made a mistake,'* said the baron, 
with a stern politeness ; '^ let some one show her to 
her carriage.** 

" I am not mistaken,** replied Ida ; "my errand is to 
Madame Buckler." 

** She is busy — she is engaged,'* said some one, 
impatiently. 



* This is not exaggeration. 
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" I must speak with her — and shall/ " Wolfen- 
stein immediately strode towards the door where she 
stood, and with his usual gleesome smile, except in 
the eyes, motioned her to follow him. At the end of 
a long corridor, some of the chambers of which were 
wholly ruined, and let in the day-light, there was one 
of better aspect, being entire in the walls, and pro- 
yided with a door. Here the baron entered, without 
knocking, and Ida keeping close at his heels, notwith- 
standing the horror and aversion he inspired, found 
herself in the chamber of Madame Buckler. 

The lady was reclining in an arm-chair ; her chin 
resting on her hand ; her beautiful hair in still wilder 
confusion than ever ; her zone unclasped ; and her 
scarlet riding dress covered with mud on the skirts. 

^* I have brought you a visiter, Liese," said the 
baron, gaily. She waved her hand with a gesture 
almost of scorn ; but did not raise her eyes. 

" She is out of temper," whispered he ; " it is the 
way you know with fine ladies I Well, 1 shall leave 
you to wait a change of weather, or else dare the 
storm as you choose ;'' and Wolfenstein, with another 
bow and smile, retired. 

Ida, who was not so well acquainted as the reader 
probably is by this time, with the identity of the baron 
and master Johann Buckler, was greatly surprised at 
the terms of familiarity on which the former stood, or 
presumed himself to stand, with the lady of the ban- 
dit-chief. Matters of more moment, however, now 
occupied her attention ; and advancing to the sofa, she 
sat down by the side of Madame Buckler, and laid her 
hand upon her shoulder. 

Liese started and looked round. 

fi Forgive me, madame,** md. Ida — ^* Wt «kt a mo- 
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ment like this, I cannot stand upon ceremony — " 
madame had sprung npon her feet, and was flying 
towards an inner door : but suddenly checking her- 
self in her flight, she wheeled round, and advancing 
almost as quickly as she had retreated — 

** You come to upbraid us !" she cried, in a tone of 
threatening — '< You come to stab me through my hus- 
band 1 What have you to say ? What do you know ? 
How dare you pry into things that do not concern 
you? Hence — away !*' and she shook back her long 
tresses impatiently, stamped her foot, and waved her 
hand with a gesture, half of command, half of defiance. 

Ida was amazed. The cheeks of Liese, always warm, 
seemed now red hot ; her eyes flashed lightning ; and 
the veins of her neck and temples swelled and blackened 
with passion. 

<< 1 do not know what you mean,'* said Ida with- 
out rising ; *^ 1 came to insult no one: as for your hus- 
band, I never saw him^-if you can listen to me coolly, 
I would fain speak with you.'* 

"You never saw my husband I You never saw 
Johann Buckler I You never saw the baron Wolfen- 
stein " 

*< Ah !" The truth flashed at once through her 
brain. 

" Liese,*' said she, " I did not come to insult you — 
I did not wish to add to your — your — g^ef ; — I was 
not even aware that — that — " 

** Were you not indeed ?'* said Liese, throwing her- 
self with an affected laugh upon the sofa. '< You were 
not aware that my husband was the &mous robber of 
the Rhine ? Or, being so, did you think it strange 
that he should be obliged to — to — What is that ^o^ 
say ? — Did foa say — " 

'' / did not speak.— Compose youtseAi, "maA'waa** 
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*< Had it been in the field I Had it been man to 
man — steel to steel — pistol to pistol I Had his gripe 
been on his throat, his knee on his labouring breast^ 
the glare of hate in the yictim^s closing eye, the 
froth of imptoent rage on his freezing lip ! 

'< Ida Dallheimer, — and here I What have I said ? 
What do you want ? Speak I speak^quickly, and be- 
gone !" 

<< I cannot speak quickly, or you could not under- 
stand me. You must be calm ; for I will not go till 
you hear me. O Liese, is it my part to insult your 
grief? Who am I? What is he whom I We as 
strongly as you love your homicide husband ?" 

" I do not love him — now I*' 

" That is untrue.*' 

<< It is untrue ! It is untrue!*' and Liese, throwing 
her arms round her neck, wept convulsively. 

" Why are you here?** said she at last, raising her 
head. ^^ I have ordered your carriage, and procured 
your deliverance free of ransom. What further grace 
have you to demand from the outlaw's wife ? ** 
. " I wish to accompany you in your flight,'* said Ida; 
I wish to go with you across the Rhine." 

" For what purpose?" 

" Benzel tells me that he must go." 

" And that once in safety over the other side of the 
river, he is free ? But what then ? Why would ywk 
subject yourself to so hazardous a journey ?*' 

" To tend his wounds, if he is wounded ; to hasten 

him in the flight, if conquered ; to confirm his firm- 

^ ness, if wavering ; to die for him ; — to die with him." 

*' I told him so. Long ago I told him so ; but his 
faith in woman was not strong enough, for the infidel 
does not seem to have \>e\\eved. isv^. To grant your 
reqaest is perhaps to desUoy "^wx.x Xo ^«w^ vV -^^-^^ 
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be to make you destroy yourself. Go and prepare, 
for we start almost immediately." 

" I am ready.'' 

" And your mother? " 

<^ I dare not see her again. If all is well, I shall 
join her at Mayence ; if otherwise, she has lost a daugh- 
ter." 

When it was mentioned to Madame Dallheimer, 
however, that for certain reasons it was necessary she 
should proceed alone to Mayence, where she would 
speedily be joined by Ida, the mother flatly refused 
compliance. She said she would not enter the carriage 
except by force ; and when one of the attendants put 
his hand towards her, rather in demonstration than 
with the purpose of violence, she screamed so loud and 
shrill as to alarm the very bandits. 

At this moment the formidable Schinderhannes 
himself came near to undertake an adventure worthy 
of his reputation. Even here he was successful. Ma- 
dame Dallheimer seemed to soften at his whisper ; 
she approached the vehicle, hesitated again — again he 
whispered, and she leaped up the steps. 

*< Au revoir, madame I " said he, as he shut the door. 

" Adieu, my dear baron I " and the carriage drove 
ofif. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



HOW TO RUIN THE DEVIL. 

The rattling of the wheels of Madame Dallheimer s 
carriage was lost in the half fierce, half melancholy 
music of a horn, that, swelling from one of the upper 
windows of the old chateau, seemed to make the 
whole atmosphere yibrate. Liese ran to the window. 

" No more weeping," cried she to her friend, " there 
is a sight, that, if your heart beats like mine, will 
make you forget your mother. Look there," and Ida, 
gazing through her tears, which were at first arrested 
by fear, and then dispersed by admiration, beheld the 
mustering of the band. 

Full fifty troopers, who had apparently been waiting 
with impatience for the signal, dashed gallantly into 
the line. The horses pawing, and snorting, arching 
their haughty necks, and lashing their sides with their 
long, glossy tails, seemed conscious of the purpose of 
the assembly, and proud of their own station ; while 
the riders, with flashing eyes, and compressed lips, 
half moulded to a stern smile, looked like men who 
were determined to brave and defy their fate. All 
those traits of coarseness and vulgarity, which in a 
BJDgle and pedestrian ruf^^iii %o often turn our detes- 
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tation of the crime into disgust at the criminal, had 
now disappeared. ^ Each formed only a component part 
of one fine and romantic picture ; and the enjoyment 
afforded to the imagination was heightened rather than 
otherwise hy the thrill of indefinite fear which ran. 
through the hlood. 

The scene of the muster was well suited to the men. 
The hoary ruin from which the spectators looked, fiung 
its shadow upon the array ; while now and then in the 
hack ground, a small cultivated field dotting the unre- 
claimed and irreclaimahle wastes of nature, conferred, 
by the contrast, a still more dreary and savage aspect 
upon the country than if all had been wilderness. In 
the distance the view was shut in by the forest- 
crowned steeps of the Hohe-Wald. 

Among the men, individually, were seen many 
figures, which might have been chosen with advantage 
for studies by Salvator Rosa ; but even those who in 
ordinary circumstances might have passed for ordinary 
characters — and of such is formed the majority even in 
the ranks of banditti* — were elevated to the poetical by 
the mere iact of association. All were armed with 
sword, carbine, and pistols ; and some had two or even 
three pairs of the last-mentioned weapon disposed 
about their breast, in addition to those that were stuck 
in the belt. Peter Schwarz was in the line, at the 
head of the troop, mounted on a heavy black stallion. 
He was taller by the head than any of his comrades ; 
and, with his bare neck and ))reast, his coat sleeves 



* The converse of fhis fact being generally held. It may be proper to 
say that the author does not speak at random. His opinion is founded 
upon personal observation of criminals, both in this country and on the 
continent. He has seen for instance a gang of desperados working iQ 
chains at the arsenal of Venice ; and he can declare that he never V^^^ 
held a more guiet Mad respectable looking body of xcvfiii Vo^\)i%>^%\ 
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turned up to the elbows, and his matted hair and long 
black beard, he looked like some giant of the old 
romance. In front of the line sat Carl Benzel on a 
beautiful bay steed, the mettle of which he scarcely 
attempted to control. He was evidently plunged in 
thought, and remained so mute and motionless in the 
saddle that he might be said to resemble the statue of 
a man seated on a living horse. 

<< Why is he there ? whispered Ida, pressing the arm 
of her companion so fiercely that she started with the 
pain. " He is not the leader ? " 

<< He is chosen doubtless for the aid-de-camp of 
Schinderhannes." 

« Alas, why ? " 

<< Not because he is brave, for that are they all : but 
because he is cool in danger, quick in thought, and, 
above all things, unknown to the gendarmes. But see ! '* 
it was Liese's turn to press the arm of her friend ; and 
her eyes flashed, her cheeks glowed, and her heart beat 
audibly as Johann Buckler himself rode calmly into 
the arena. 

The mock baron, whom Liese had hitherto seen in 
the costume of a man of fashion, carried a knapsack 
on his shoulder, and was attired in a short jacket 
buttoned up to the throat, with Hessian boots, and 
a travelling cap. His arms consisted of a sword hang- 
ing by his side, a carbine slung upon his shoulder, 
and a single pair of pistols stuck in his belt ; but be- 
sides these, he carried in his hand, like the baton of a 
field-marshal, a small iron lever, called, in the slang of 
the outlaws, the schocher, as the symbol of Lis office. 

He was rather tall than otherwise ; but his figure 
was slight and genteel, and in this dress he looked so 
extremely youthful that ld«L, w\ieiv Vi\% Wck was turned 
towards them, could scatceVy Teco^\^vi\\\^\^«v\N:\\^ ^^ 
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the baron Wolfenstein. In his face, however, there 
were the marks of time, not indicated in lines or 
wrinkles, but in ^the shade of anxious thought, min- 
gling with the proud stern look of habitual command. 
The features seemed even finer than she had supposed 
them to be, although she had always allowed them to 
be handsome; but this was doubtless owing to their 
expression having now lost the tone of frivolity which 
had displeased her eye in the baron. 

Buckler, without wasting time, like other comman- 
ders, with the exercise, proceeded at once to inspect the 
arms of his men ; who each loaded his schnelles, or 
pistols, under the eye of the chief. He then indicated 
briefly the kochemer heye where they were to be in 
viataff; or in plain English, the rendezvous where the 
expedition was to assemble finally ; and having given 
the words for advance or retreat, he shouted gaily 

" Away, ye sheep-faced wolves I each by his own 
route. Bleat as ye scour along, that the lambs of the 
flock may follow your voice. *Away my gentle young- 
lings, and take care that the old bellwether does not 
reach the pen before you !" 

A wild hurrah rose from the men, as the line was 
broken up. The horses danced and curveted for 
an instant, each .endeavouring to free himself from 
the mass ; and then, striking their heels into the 
ground, the whole dashed away in different directions, 
as if scattered by a tempest over the face of the earth. 
Buckler stood for some time looking after the spectacle, 
with a sparkling eye, and a swelling breast, till, one by 
one, the whole troop • had sunk into the hollows, or 
disappeared in the woods with which the country was 
intersected. 

" This makes amends for last n\§\i\,\" tK»X\.^^<i^ 

R H 
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he — " Who would take them to be the hang- dogs they 
are ?** Two men now rode forward from behind the 
building, each leading a horse saddled for a female. 

<< Whose is the second ?*' demanded Buckler — 
" Have we two heroines ?** 

'< I do not know/' replied one of the men ; '< it is 
the order of my lady." 

<< Obey then, to the death. She is unacquainted 
with the country ; but in all other things a match, 
and more than a match, for any one of you. Take 
care that I do not set eyes on either of you alive 
'without her I" He then turned to Carl, who was still 
gazing towards the distance, and wholly unconscious 
of everything around him. 

'< Come, Benzel," said he, <' no more dreaming I / 
have no cause, at least, to be dissatisfied with the de- 
cision of the band, since it gives me such an aide-de- 
camp as you. Come, cheer up I In spite of that 
ominous brow, which is written black with prophecies, 
you will outlive these days, and once across the Rhine, 
you shall grasp for the last time the hand of Schinder- 
hannes ! Come— give bridle; away I" and the two 
strange comrades, starting off at a vigorous trot, were 
soon out of sight of the farm. 

Carl remarked that his friend, till after they had 
journeyed several leagues, made no scruple of entering 
the villages they came near, where he was at once re- 
cognised by the inhabitants. Some of them made 
haste to get out of his way ; but most of the men» and 
all the women saluted him as he passed ; while the 
Buz ran from mouth to mouth — " Schinderhannes I 
Schinderhannes I" 

'< Is not this needless risk?" asked Carl. 

'* Not at all — ^1 know m^ ^toxyxA^ wkd my men. 
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All these are friends ; some for love, some from fear, 
some from gratitude. The bold outlaw is always in 
favour with the poor, whom he has no motive to 
make his enemies. Besides, I have business in this 
place which you do not observe; nor is there any 
necessity for you doing so, since your term of appren- 
ticeship is so near a close." Carl's mind, at the time 
of his initiation, had been in such a state of confusion, 
almost amounting, indeed, to absolute insanity — that 
he now remembered the forms and signs that had been 
explained to him as dimly as if all had been a dream. 
He did not recollect distinctly even the terms of his 
oath, which lay heavy, yet indefinite upon his soul, as 
the nightmare bestrides the imagination. 

Now, however, that his attention was recalled to the 
circumstances, he detected the sign which signified 
recognition and indisputable command ; and heard his 
companion utter in a low voice, " Midnight — the 
Soon-Wald." 

At these words, the labourer left his spade, which 
he was just raising with its load, from the earth ; the 
ploughman forsook his team in the middle of a furrow; 
the mason descended the ladder, after he had nearly 
reached the top, with his hod full of mortar on his 
shoulder ; the blacksmith, in the midst of a blow, al- 
lowed his hammer to drop, forceless, on the anvil ; the 
porter set down his load in the street, and left it. 

They stopped at a small public-house ; where two 
gamesters were engaged at the dice. 

** I am a ruined man V* cried one — " You have 
won ten dollars of me ! My fate is already decided 
beyond hope; but fling your throw, that the game 
may be perfect." 

" Th&nk God V said the other, in a vo\c^ \.t«a^(5*^\i^ 
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with eagerness as he rattled the dice — '< By the holy 
saints, I will never play a^n, for this will set me 
up I'' — At that moment his eye caught the sign ; and 
turning deadly pale, he threw down the dice-hox, and 
rose from the table. 

At another time, they knocked at a cottage by the 
road side, but there was nobody within. 

<< They are at church," said an urchin who was 
playing on the steps ; and Schinderhannes, rode up to 
the village church, and looked in at the door without 
dismounting. A wedding was going forward, and 
the priest had just arrived at that part of the ceremony 
which ties the indissoluble knot. At the noise of the 
horse*s hoofs at the threshold all turned round ; and 
the bridegroom, leaving his half-married wife at the 
altar, ran out. 

" When ? Where ?" said he in a voice of despair. 

" Midnight — the Soon Wald ;" and the horsemen 
spurred on. 

At another time, they dismounted at a house, where 
there was a woman in the last agonies ; and in the 
act of receiving the viaticum. The son, with clasped 
hands, and pale lips, was weeping by the bed side ; 
but when a stranger walked in and he saw the fis^tal 
sign, he left his mother to die. 

" When ? Where?" said he, sobbing. 

" Midnight — the Soon Wald ;*' and the horsemen 
spurred on. 

They had as yet met with no interruption from the 
authorities ; and Carl was inclined to think that the 
information received by Buckler must have been false. 
The latter smiled at the idea, however. 

" My inteUigence," said he, " comes from one of the 
magistrates who signed tVve Tec^m«XAo\i ^ot \Jwfe^\<iVL. 
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dance of the militarjr. We are in all probability 
awaited by the larger force on the banks of the Rhine; 
while another party has by this time beat the bushes 
in the neighbourhood of the farm, and is now at no 
great distance in our rear/' 

^< Then why waste more time in raising the appren- 
tices ? Is it not your best policy to make at once for 
the river, and cross, wherever you can do it in safety?** 

*• We must be prepared for all things. If the coast 
is clear, fifty or sixty of us can cross as easily as one 
man : if not, we must fight ; in which case the appren- 
tices will be indispensable to create a diversion. But 
softly, here is the town of Kim, where there may be 
some risk, and where I have at present no business. I 
must enter, however. There is at least a chance, and 
perhaps a strong one, of my never reaching the right 
bank of the Rhine alive: and I know I could not die 
easily without seeing once more my pretty, little, fa* 
vourite town of Kim, where I have not been since -r- 
since — " He stopped abruptly, and his brow grew as 
black as midnight. 

" Benzel,'' continued he, coldly and sternly, " you 
may, if you prefer it, go round by those fields to the 
left, where you can ford the Hohnenbach, and await 
me on the opposite side.'' He then spurred his horse 
fiercely, and rode at full gallop towards the town. 
Carl hesitated for a moment; but, impeUed by strong 
curiosity, he at length' dashed after his comrade. 

When they entered Kim, they found it was market- 
day ; and it may be supposed that two armed men, 
riding at full speed through the crowded street, must 
have caused no ordinary sensation. Buckler did not 
stop till he reached the market-place; but then, sud- 
denly checkinff his horse, he lookev\ xoxai^ yjVCsx «xv 
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air thftt seemed strangely compounded of shame, tri- 
umph, and disdain. 

<< Benzel/' said he, <'on this very spot,*' and he smote 
with his riding-whip a large poet that stood in the 
centre of the market-place, — " on this rery spot was 
horn Schinderhannes, the Rohher of the Rhine. I talk 
not of the man. The place of his nativity is not worth 
pointing out : he was brought forth low, and base, and 
abject, and to all appearance destined to crawl, like his 
fathers before him, to an obscure and humble grave. I 
talk of the criminal. It was here was struck the blow 
which made him an open enemy of that society, in which 
he had no part from the moment he saw the light. Here 
was opened to him the career which has drawn the eyes 
of all men upon him, as if he were some portentous 
comet rushing through the sky. 

" It was here, Benzel, for a mere folly of boyhood 
rather than a crime — I was held up to the view of many 
of those very men who now account me, if I can guess 
by their stare, an omen and a wonder — as a thief. It 
was here I was scourged, publicly scourged, in the 
market-place of Kirn, on the market day. I am not 
old enough to forget it — I am not yet twenty- two — " 
and a quivering of the voice betrayed the speaker's 
emotion. 

" What ho ! '* cried he, apparently ashamed of the 
feeling, " what ho ! do you not know me ? do you 
forget the poor, abject boy, whose cries afforded you so 
much amusement ? Twenty, thirty, forty, fifty francs 
reward to him, who identifies me!" and he drew a purse 
of silver from his pocket, and fixing it upon the point 
of his sword, rode madly through the market, shouting 
" fifty francs reward, to him who dares to say that he 
ever saw my face I ** The cio'w^ ^vj^'^^v^ q»tl^ ^Ides^ 
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rushing, struggling, and screaming; and now some 
gendarmes, alarmed by the din, were seen running 
out of the houses. 

** Fifty francs reward I " cried Buckler, rushing up to 
them, and waving the purse in their faces. '' Alas for 
their memories I they do not remember me. Must I 
announce myself? I am Johann Buckler ! do you know 
the name ? I am Schinderhannes I — the fis^mous Schin- 
derhannes, the Robber of the Rhine!*' and opening 
the bag of money, he scattered the contents among 
the gaping crowd, and setting spurs to his horse, gal- 
lopped out of the town. 

They rode on in silence for a considerable time, and 
without extraordinary speed ; for the gendarmes they 
had seen were on foot, and their own horses, notwith- 
standing the length of the journey, were still fresh. 

<< You think me mad, Benzel? '* said his compa- 
nion, slackening his pace. <^ Nay, no polite denial ! 
The fact is, there are more of us in that predicament 
than one would imagine. Among the rest there is a 
friend of mine, not a thousand miles distant, who has 
been stark mad for the last ten days. 

^'But to be serious, there is something in the 
aspect — nay, in the very idea — of that little town we 
have just passed through, which to me is inexpressibly 
horrible. I know not what demon drove me to Aix- 
la-Chapelle ; but it was there I learnt, for the first 
time, the value of that society from which I was an 
alien from my birth. Till that fatal moment, my life 
had passed away in a dream, or rather a succession of 
dreams : the thoughts and actions of one day forgotten 
in those of the next. At Aix-la-ChapeUe, immersed as 
I was in dissipation, which to me, by comparison, was 
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almost abstinence, I first obtained a glimpse of the 
heaven from which my destiny or my crimes had cut 
me off. I saw Ida Dallheimer, and I was surprised, 
nay awed, to find myself a close and intimate spectator 
of a kind of beauty which I had never imagined even 
in my sleep. From your lips I heard, for the first 
time, sentiments as full of passion as my own, but 
digpiified by a delicacy which I . could hardly compre- 
hend. This formed an epoch in my life, a landing 
place in my history, where I stood still unconsciouslj 
to look back. 

<< I traced back the chain of my destiny, link by 
link : it ended at Kim. Before that, there was an im- 
probability, but no impossibility, of my ever forming 
one of a class of beings for which I fancied — for whi(^ 
I still fancy myself — to have been intended by nature. 
There commenced the series of circumstances which 
led me to be what I am. 

<< Let me explain, since I am in the mood for gos- 
siping, the part I have acted in your adventures since 
you crossed the Eifel. 

" You must know, that from the moment when 
we spoke in jest of setting out together on a crusade 
against the famous Schinderhannes, I began to enter- 
tain a hankering after you as an accomplice. I saw 
the rum to which you were hastening, and, judging 
by myself —for at that time I had scarcely began to 
comprehend your refinement — I imagined that when 
your name and fortune were gone, you would think 
yourself happy in having a friend like me to take yon 
by the hand. When all was over — when you were 
ruined, and I constrained by actual want of money 
to leave the town — I still entertained some vague 
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idea that we might meet again in more equal fel- 
lowship. 

** On my journey towards Treves, however, I hap- 
pened, by a singular coincidence, to stumble upon a 
paper addressed to the very man who at the moment 
occupied my thoughts ; and, changing my plan, I re- 
solved, by means of the mysterious agents I possessed, 
to give you an opportunity of recovering your lost 
Ida." 

« What paper ?** demanded Carl ; ** I have never 
received any.'* 

**' I know you have not. It was a hurried note ad- 
dressed to you by your mistress, and was apparently 
thrown out of the carriage window. It called upon 
you for an explanation of your conduct to her ; and 
indicated the route they had taken." 

** My generous Ida I" 

*^ 1 then discovered that the Dallheimer party were 
before me ; and meeting with a friend — who was no 
other than the renowned Picard of Belgium, to whom 
Schinderhannes himself is but a novice* — I sent the 
note to its address ; and, knowing that Picard was not 
accustomed to fail in any mission, I took measures at 
Treves for your reception. 

** There I fell in with Madame Dallheimer, and 
wiled her on across the Hohe-Wald, depositing her 
and her daughter at the farm ; where I resolved that 
they should remain till the other characters of my 
drama were ready for their parts. Fortune, however, — 
^Xe — or heaven, had determined on' its own result, 
whatever the steps might be on my part. Picard 
could not find you, for the simple reason that you had 

■ ■ ■■ ■ I ■! ■ 

* See note at the end of the 'voVaxne. 
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9lready set forth on the journey without an invitation; 
hut he intrusted the letter to one whose true charac- 
.ter I had before discovered, even when she was sitting 
in a market stall. 

<< In the circumstances under which we now met, 
Liese appeared to me in a new hght. The artificial 
distinctions of society that had shackled even me at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, had disappeared. We were on the desert 
mountains, where all human beings are equal in rank ; 
although even there, following the rule of nature like 
the lower animals, the strong must protect or prej 
upon the weak. She was unlike your Ida — she could 
love me. She was not too high, too good, nor too 
much the child of the circumstances of education and 
habit, to love me even in my own character. She 
was, in short, all my heart panted for — a companion, 
a friend, a tender mistress ; as brave as a man and 
as quick-witted as a woman ; above all things, unac- 
quainted with the conventional terms with which the 
world chooses to describe the actions of its denizens. 

" I married her — after a day's courtship I To what 
important results a scrap of torn paper may lead ! She 
contirmed me in my intention with regard to you; 
but all was frustrated by circumstances over which 
Schinderhannes himself had no controul. You were in 
the very house it seems where Liese and I had taken 
up our quarters. That night a mock expedition was 
to have been sent against the mill, for the purpose of 
relieving our worthy friend Moritz from the suspicion 
of the authorities, before leaving, as was intended, this 
hank of the Rhine ; but learning from Kunz Weiner 
that 1/ou had already entered the profession, and had 
robbed him of his horse for the purpose of proceeding 
to the spot, the idea ^as ^\eii w^ iox \\i^ tvKxe^ and 
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attended by only a few of my comrades, dismissing the 
rest of the band, I proceeded towards the mill. Had we 
been in the force originally intended, the gendarmes 
would have had no chance. As it was, Peter Schwarz 
and I were taken. 

^ The deception I practised upon you at first was 
justified by the exigence of circumstances ; but after- 
wards you were forced into the oath, as the only ex- 
pedient I could hit upon for persuading the band to 
save your life. Had the unfortunate Ishmael fidled, 
which was thought to be more than probable, you 
would have been rescued by an assault. Your now 
being about to be liberated either from your life or 
your engagements, which you are aware can be done 
by the consent of the whole band, but not otherwise, 
is owing to the tact and prudence of your friend Liese, 
whose generous devotion to him whom she wrested 
£pom the arms of death, in a woman of inferior mind 
would be merely love. But now my tale is finished, 
and time it is to be so, since we can hardly see our 
way. There is a light gleaming in the distance. Yes, 
we are now near our destination. Yonder dark spot, 
hardly visible in the surrounding darkness, is the 
western angle of the Soon Wald." 

When they entered the forest, Buckler gave the 
kachemlocheny and was immediately answered by a hun- 
dred owl-like voices. Further on, a woodman's hut, 
built at the side of the path, appeared buried in pro- 
found repose. The shutters w^re closed, and the house 
to all appearance deserted, or else the inmates asleep. 
Here notwithstanding, the travellers dismounted, and 
Buckler having knocked in a peculiar manner, the door 
was instantly opened, and they were admitted. 

The hut consisted of only two apaT\.ixieTiX%> ow^\i€YCi% 
entered through the other ; but it Wbs eVi^ewX. ^^^^ 
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ante-chamber was intended to appear to the public as 
embracing the whole area. Instead of a door to the 
inner room there was only an aperture, closed up with 
turf and boards, and when these were removed by the 
woodman, our travellers found themselves in a long, low- 
roofed apartment, dug apparently out of a bank of earth. 

The company, consisting of about twenty men, rose 
to receive them, and Carl recognised among them many 
of the principal officers of the band. He was surprised 
to see, however, in such worshipful society, his quon- 
dam host of the Fig-tree, Kunz Weiner, and still more 
so when old Moritz of the mill, who was not even an 
i^prentice, come up to shake hands with the chief. 

" What Moritz I " said Buckler, " are you for cross- 
ing the Rhine ? " 

<< No, my dear lad," replied Moritz, grasping him by 
both hands, << but if you forget your old friends, so do 
not I. Do you think I could permit you to leave the 
country without a word of good-by? Besides, the 
exigence has been sudden," and he whispered in his 
ear, " do you want money ? You know old Moritz." 

« Know old Moritz ? That 1 do I '* said Buckler, in a 
voice as soft as a woman's; " that I do indeed I I know 
him for a true friend, and a stout and bitter enemy. 
He has but one fault in the world, and that is " 

« What, lad, what ? " 

" He is too fond of the gendarmes." 

" Ah, you rogue, do you twit me with that still? 
Was it my fault if they would dive into my ceUar with- 
out asking leave ? Well, it was a curious scene. But 
what do you think my reflections must have been at 
the time ? " asked Moritz gravely. 

" Why you enjoyed the fun, to be sure I '* cried some 
of the others gathering Touu^YAia. 
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'^ I thought I was committing murder I My heart 
stopped, my head reeled, and I ran for a pistol to blow 
oat my brains." 

^^ Then the gendarmes/' said Carl, << escaped with 
life after aU ? '' 

'^ Escaped with life ! What are you talking pf ? 
Why that fall would kill a bullock. You are an igno- 
ramus, sir minstrel; howerer I am glad to see you in 
good hands, for it is to you I owe my life. Had it 
not been for your exclamation, the trigger would have 
gone click, and old Moritz would have been in heaven. 
< They are gendarmes,' cried you. Ho I ho I ho I what 
a good joke. I thought it had been Schinderhannes I'* 

'« Ha I ha I ha ! " laughed the band. 

" But," said Kunz Weiner, " I hold that it was a 
wrong thing of you* Moritz, even to think of taking 
the life of the captain — a very thoughtless and im- 
prudent thing. Nevertheless, for old acquaintance 
flake, if our Mends should determine on punishing the 
, impropriety with death, I shall take it upon myself to 
make you as comfortable and happy as possible under 
the circumstances.*' 

<< Ha I ha I ha I " laughed the band. 

*^ But in the meantime," said Schinderhannes, " it 
would be a still more improper thing to form a dry 
judgment on such a jolly old toper as Moritz of the 
miU. Have you come empty-handed, Kunz ? " 

" The question is an insult, captain. Empty? / come 
empty-handed— I would see thee swinging first I When 
did Kimz Weiner ever neglect his friends ? and at a 
moment like this ! Who knows that I shall ever see 
you again ? Who knows that in a few hours more the 
waters of the Rhine may not dissolve the bands of 
our mutual affection ? I come empty -\iaTi<\&^\'^ «ci^ 
the kind-hearted Kunz burst into teav%. 
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" Ha I ha ! ha I *' laughed the band. 
"Who talks of drink?*' cried Peter the Black, 
firom the further end of the room, as he heard the 
jingling of glasses — " Give me some brandy! ** 

" Not a drop," replied Schinderhannes, " till we 
cross the Rhine." 

" You had better humour him," said Moritz ; " for 
I never saw him in such a mood before. He looks 
like a man in a trance; his eyes seem fixed upon 
some object invisible to us; and when I told him to 
cheer up, and that he would soon be dancing upon the 
waters of the Rhine — * I know it,' he answered, ' for 
I am called. Hark I ' * Who calls,' asked I , < what 
do you hear ? What does it say ? * * It cries help I 
help ! help I ' was his reply, and I saw the perspira- 
tion rolling in great drops down his brow." 

" Give him brandy," said Schinderhannes. " Give 
him laudanum, if you have it I " 

While the company were in the height of their 
conviviality. Buckler rose from the table to inspect 
the state of the force out of doors ; and Carl Benzel, 
who had been at first amused by the scene, but was 
now shocked by its unredeemed coarseness and vul- 
garity, was happy to follow him. 

"TTiat unhappy wretch! " said Buckler, musing. " I 
would for his own sake, that he was not upon, but 
beneath, the waters of the Rhine." 

" I have heard his story," replied Carl. " Can you 
t^ me what has become of his child ? " 

" I never saw her ; but I have heard that she re- 
mains in her native valley ; and, although still very 
young, that she is one of the most beautiful crea- 
tures the sun ever shone upon. Peter, when he com- 
mitted the deed, fled irom \\ift s^o\,, \o ^ Wh. he never 
«iwuii returned ; and Viet imii^, c^^^Natw^ ^^ ^^- 
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mainder of his property, preserved it for the child, 
who therefore enjoys a kind of independence." He still 
walked on, seeming to avoid rather than seek his asso.- 
dates. It was not totally dark ; for although the sky 
was thickly packed with clouds, there was a full moon 
behind them, and Carl could see that his friend had 
sunk into the deepest dejection. 

^ Benzel,*' said Buckler at last, stopping suddenly, 
'< you are aware that the engagement of the appren- 
tice expires at the death of the master. If I fall to- 
night, you will be free. Will you — should the event 
occur — will you be a friend to Liese ? " 

^' May heaven desert me at my last hour, if I be 
not I** 

^ She will not be entirely destitute ; for there is a 
secret fund, which she knows of, laid aside on purpose 
for her. This fund, however, small as it is, I wish to 
be divided into equal moieties ; one half for Liese, and 
one for — for " 

*< For whom ? " asked Carl, in strong curiosity. 
Buckler turned away his head while he answered: 
" For her who strikes the blow by which I ML, if I 
&11 at all — for Magdalene — ^for the widow of Ishmael. 
You will see it done ? " 

" I wiU." 

<< Then let us to action. It is the hour — the night 
is dark enough. Too-whoo I " 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE PASSAGE OF THE RHINE. 

The force assembled, in the Soon-Wald consisted 
of upwards of fifty outlaws, and nearly a hundred and 
fifty apprentices ; the latter suspected, in some cases, 
by the authorities, but all living unmolested in their 
usual homes, and following their usual professions. A 
small number of these had charge of the horses, and 
when the word was given, they separated in different 
directions. Among these were old Moritz and Kunz 
Weiner; who turned to the right-about with heavj 
hearts. 

" He is the flower of foresters,'* cried the former, 
wiping his eyes — "the best and bravest fellow un- 
hung I" 

" He had better have stayed at home," said Kunz 
Weiner. "What is he afraid of? Death? Pshaw 1 
as if a man could not die on one bank of a river as well 
as another I Here he might have been visited in pri- 
son by the kindest friends in the world ; and such a 
crowd of well-wishers would have flocked to his exe- 
cution, as would have done his heart good to see it. 
For my own part, I am always for having a man 
remain where he is comfortable." 
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The whole of the main body began their march 
simultaneously through the midnight forest, without 
any further attempt at concealment. From the nature 
of the ground, it was impossible that they could be 
attacked before emerging into the open country ; and, 
at any rate, the die was cast, and it was necessary to 
stand the hazard. They must cross the Rhine before 
daylight, with or without fighting; but even those 
among them who were the most inclined to anticipate 
evil, were by this time tolerably well satisfied that the 
coast was clear. They were continually met by their 
spies, returning, one after another, from the banks ; 
and aU concurred in stating, that there was not so 
much as the bark of a dog heard along the river. 

The scene of the march was wild and romantic in a 
high degree. Sometimes they dived into valleys so 
deep, that in that dark and mystic hour they might 
have imagined themselves to be descending into the 
bowels of the earth ; sometimes their way lay along 
ciiSs, which they could only scale by digging hands 
and feet into the interstices ; sometimes they found 
themselves on the bald summit of a rock, with only 
the dark sky above their heads, and the black and 
formless trees below. 

On one of these lofty eminences, they observed a 
change take place, for the first time, in the aspect of 
the night. The clouds, that had lain still and indefi- 
nite on the expanse of sky, heaped upon one another, 
so as almost wholly to neutralise the effects of the 
moon, began slowly to rend asunder, and roll in huge 
masses along the heavens^ A breeze had evidently 
been born in upper air, although all was calm below. 
•Buckler watched this phenomenon witli mt«Bk&^ voXfe- 

s2 
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rest; and when at length the planet-queen rose proudly 
from her prison, he uttered a cry of yexation and 
anxiety. Turning round, however, the next moment, 
to his men — 

" There, my lads," cried he cheerily, "does not that 
reproach us for loitering ? Come, since we have light 
to run hy, let us use it in heaven's name. I'll het a 
bottle of Rhenish that I am first at the kochemer beye. 
Who takes ? *' and he set ofif at full speed, followed by 
the whole troop. 

The quick tread of so many feet, startling the mid- 
night echoes of the rock, produced a wild and singular 
effect ; and if the cortege had been seen by any of the 
peasants, whose little solitary huts appeared sometimes 
stuck in a niche of the ravine, they must have thought 
they beheld one of those spectral chaces described in 
the ballads of their country. Schinderhannes himself 
took the character of the hunted animal, maintaining 
his ground gallantly far a-head of the troop, and bound- 
ing along with all the grace and freedom of a stag. 

They were now within a short distance of the Rhine ; 
although this was not observed in the usual sloping of 
the ground which takes place near the banks of a large 
river. This noble stream, for a considerable distance 
above and below the spot, (not far from the old chatean 
of Soneck, so called from the Soon-Wald,) is hemmed 
in by rocks and precipitous hills that only stop at the 
water's edge. Although a view therefore was sometimes 
obtained of the river, disposed as if in a succession of 
lakes glittering in the moonlight, it was impossible to 
ascertain whether the banks were clear of enemies. 

They at length arrived at the kochemer heye^ which, 
in this instance, was the dwelling of a small proprietor ; 
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and the apprentices and the majority of the band being 
ordered to remain concealed in a wood, Bnckler and 
Carl Benzel, followed by the rest, proceeded to the 
house. 

^<Is my wife here?" demanded Buckler the moment 
he entered. 

" No sir, we have not heard of Madame Buckler,'' 
was the reply. The outlaw smote his forehead impa- 
tiently ; and, while the others rested, begfan to pace up 
and down the room. 

" They will be here presently,** muttered he, " they 
were in charge of two of the trustiest of the band ; and 
Liese, with the wit of a woman, has the courage of 
a man." Yet he was evidently uneasy ; his walk was 
agitated ; and when spoken to by his comrades, he did 
not seem to hear. 

A scout now came in with intelligence. 

" There is something stirring up the river,** said he, 
'< two boats loaded with passengers are pulling down 
the stream.*' 

<* Are they males or females ? '* 

^< Both : for 1 could see at least one woman." 

** Country people, no doubt, who are desirous of 
reaching market betimes." Another scout came in. 

^' There is something stirring on the bank,*' said he, 
** I saw a crowd of men distinctly one moment, and the 
next they had disappeared." 

** Any boats on the river ? '* 

« No." 

^< It is the market-people, who have landed." A third 
scout came in. 

^' There is a sound on the road in the distance, like 
the tread of many men.*' Another messenger. 

<< All 18 clear horn the house to the 'W8k.W% ^^^^^ 
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<< Thunder of heayen I captain/* cried one of the- 
men, " what has come upon you ? Why don't you giye 
orders to embark ? " 

" Let us alone," said Peter the Black ; "we are 
waiting for our wives I" At this ominous speech the 
brow of Schinderhannes grew as black as midnight. 

" Let the apprentices," said he, " move down to the 
rocks to cover the embarkation ; but take care that 
they have the jungle behind them which communi- 
cates with the Soon-Wald. How many boats haye 

'< One large and two ordinary sized ; but the large 
one would hold the whole party." 

<< Then let every man, except Benzel, get on board 
as soon as possible ; but beware shoving ofif without 
orders." The rushing sound of the apprentices' feet, 
and the measured tread of the banditti, as they passed 
the window, was heard the next minute. Schinder- 
hannes looked anxious but determined. A messenger 
entered. 

'' Two men and two women on horseback, are 
scouring down the valley." 

" Thank God ! Now let us go." Another mes- 
senger. 

" The alarm given at first was without foundation. 
The road is clear, and so is the river." 

" Let us lose no time, however," said Benzel, " we 
cannot have a better opportunity." The horses were 
heard to strike their heels into the ground at the door; 
the ladies leaped off without assistance ; and already 
Liese's voice was heard in the hall, demanding — 

" Where is my husband ? " 

" Here," said the outlaw, throwing himself into a 
chair as she entered t\ie xoom. ^^ Xqxl \>Ai^« made us 
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wait. I thought you meant to keep your word, and 
abandon me.'' 

<' You were mistaken/' answered Liese, submissively* 

** Madame Buckler, do you not remember me ? " 
said Carl, approaching. 

"Not now;" and Liese could hardly restrain her 
tears, through which, however, darted some flashes of 
indignation ; " I have thought of you sometimes, and 
I did what I could to avoid a meeting like this.'* 

** My kindest friend, your thoughts of me were ever 
like the blessings of the good. That I am here, and 
thus, was the fault of " 

" Another woman I " — and Liese looked towards 
the door, with her usual arch smile struggling through 
the tears that still stood in her eyes. Carl followed 
the glance, and was rooted to the ground with amaze- 
ment on beholding Ida. 

The young lady herself was far from being at her 
ease. Up to the moment when she entered the door 
her spirits had not flagged. Through a fatiguing ride, 
that lasted the greater part of an entire day, and was 
attended by perils of no ordinary kind, the same image 
was before her mind's eye. She beheld her lover, a 
fugitive, an outlaw, overpowered by numbers, bleed- 
ing on the field, or drowning in the river — a prisoner — 
an exile — a sentenced criminal, awaiting the axe of 
the guillotine. Her mission was to save, to sustain, 
to fly with him, to staunch his wounds, to cheer his 
heart, to watch by his side in the solitude of a dun- 
geon, to sit beneath his feet at the bottom of the 
scaffold. 

How different was this meeting from any one of 
the pictures that her fancy had drawn I No crowd. 
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no bustle, no hurry, no terror, were visible. It seemed 
as if she herself had come, at a headlong gallop, to 
disturb at once the silence of the room, and the se- 
renity of his heart. There was something indeed so 
grossly indelicate in the whole affair, as it now ap- 
peared to her eyes, that if she could have run out of 
the house unperceived, she would have leaped upon 
her horse, and spurred him back again at a venture. 

<< Can I believe my senses ?'* said Carl coming for- 
ward — " I thought — I understood — that is — " 

<' Yes, I believe so," answered Ida, at random, and 
feeling ashamed of herself, and angry with all the world. 
<< Ida,*' continued he — *' my brain of late has suf- 
fered so many whirls that I fear it is not steady at this 
moment. What do you here ? " 

<< I have only accompanied my £riend, to bid her 
good by." 

" You must do it quickly then. There is, I per- 
ceive, a matrimonial quarrel going on ; but we have no 
time for such scenes. — My mind misgives me, indeed, 
that we have lost too many minutes already. Have 
you a friend to conduct you home again ?*' 

<< Oh, I shall find my way back I" and her cheek 
flushed, and her eyes filled with tears of pride and 
shame. 

<< What, in the name of heaven, do you mean ? 
Alone I — at such a distance from your mother — and a 
wild country between I It must not be : I shall have 
performed my duty when the embarkation is com- 
pleted ; and if you will accept of my escort ** 

<< Oh, I should be so happy I** and her manner 
changed on the instant — ** Indeed — indeed, I should 
be so happy I" and she shook away the bright drops 
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from her eyes, and clasped her hands, repeating — << in- 
deed, indeed, I should be so happy I'' At the moment 
a messenger rushed breathlessly into the room. 

" To boat — to boat I '* cried he — " there is a large 
body of military rushing along shore, under cover of 
the rocks I" 

" Come, Benzel," cried Schinderhannes sternly — 
** the ladies will take their own mind of it ;*' and he 
rushed out of the room. 

<' If I embark you safe," shouted Carl, " am I free ?" 

" No ;— not on this side the river ; follow, on your 
oath." 

« FareweU, then I — farewell Ida ! — farewell I" and he 
sprang across the threshold: but suddenly returning — 

'< Ida," said he, speaking quickly, ** there is a mys- 
tery in your manner which I do not understand, and 
have not time to inquire into. This, however, is per- 
haps our last meeting, and the jealous pride of man- 
hood must g^ve way. Beloved of my heart I — beloved 
in good and ill — in storm and calm! ferewell — ^fere- 
well — ferewell I" and bending on his knee, he pressed 
her hand passionately to his lips, and recommenced his 
flight. 

" Benzel I" cried she, and she sprang after him — 
" Stop! I am yours I Leave me not behind; for 
whither you go, there will I go also I" 

<< Am I awake ? Can this be ? Recal your senses, 
my best, my only love I I am a banished man, a 
beggar, and a vagabond on the earth ; I go perhaps 
even now to deliver myself up either to chains or 
death I" 

** Fly, fly, waste not words — *' and she hurried him 
along. << You are mine, and I am yours I *' 
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" Not now ; it cannot be — hark I was that a shot ?" 

" No matter — I have the more need to be with 
you." 

<< Ida, I must fly, even in speaking. Life and death 
depend on it — my honour, my soul. But stop, I en- 
treat you — stop, ere it be too late I Your being seen 
with me will only expose you to insult when I am 
gone — Hark I there it begins I the fire of musketry 
has already commenced. I shall hardly reach the river 
before the bayonets are in play. Stop, for mercy *s sake 
— stop, for your mother's sake — stop, for the sake of 
heayen I" 

" Fly, love, and waste not speech. Go on, for I will 
follow you. I am yours in good and ill, in peace and 
war, in life and death. There — our enemies are in 
sight. They fly along the shore; how their shots leap 
along the water ! Your chief is already at the boat — 
fly, love, fly I '' They gained the water's edge just as 
the terrified and indignant crew were shoving off. Carl 
threw his mistress into the midst of the crowd, and 
then leaping on board, the vessel bounded into the deep 
water, like some huge animal, and began to drift down 
the river. 

Both parties had fired off their pieces, and both were 
unable to reload ; the pursuers for want of time, and 
the fugitives for want of room. The silence, there- 
fore, that succeeded to the launch, was only broken by 
the tramp of the enemies' feet upon the loose stones of 
the beach, and by the deep sobs that rose from their 
labouring bosoms. 

By some fatal accident, the oars had slipped over- 
board in the hurry of embarkation, and were lost ; and 
although, by using their hands, hats, swords, and even 
carbines for paddles, the crew "wet^ «)c\fc\.Q ^'^^tVieir ves- 
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sel a direction towards the other side of the broad riyer* 
the velocity of the motion depended entirely upon the 
tide. In this situation they had leisure to observe 
minutely the movements of the party on the beach; and 
knowing that they had no power to impel themselves 
beyond the reach of their shot, they awaited their 
reloading. 

In the mean time the apprentices stood quiet, but 
not uninterested, spectators of the scene, manning the 
heights that surrounded the spot. Their orders were 
imperative. They were not to interfere, even by a 
shout, if the vessel got clear off; but, on the contrary, 
to conceal themselves as much as possible, if they did 
not rather commence at once their return home. 

The light, by which these various objects were 
beheld, was as clear as that of day; and the broad 
waters of the Rhine never reflected in their broken 
mirror a lovelier moon. 

The soldiers reached the place of embarkation while 
the fugitives were still within pistol shot ; and the lat- 
ter saw, without great surprise, that they were led on 
by a woman. Magdalene paused for one instant ; and 
her followers, with many imprecations, began hastily 
to load their muskets : but suddenly starting from her 
dream, she flew along the beach to a place where the 
shelving cliffs formed a kind of cavern. 

" Here are boats I " she screamed. " Five hundred 
francs to those who will follow me I " Even with- 
out the bribe the invitation would have been accepted; 
but with it their eagerness was so great, as almost to 
make them lose its object. Rushing, stumbling, roll- 
ing along the rocks, striking at one another as they 
jostled, and swearing the while the most terriflc oaths, 
thej obejed the call; and witlileBS ^'S^jk^ \}DL«Ck\£as^ 

d 
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have been expected under the circumstances, the two 
boats were manned and shoved off. 

The apprentices, in the meanwhile, were prevented 
by the intervening rocks from seeing what was going 
on in the cavern, and could not understand the signals 
made by their comrades, who were by this time approach- 
ing the middle of the river. In vain the master-bandit 
shouted at the extent of his voice — 

<* Fire upon them ! Fire I by your oaths ! " 

In vain Peter the Black beUowed, in something 
between the roar of a lion and the laugh of a hyaena— 

" Come down to the beach, ye lambkins, or you 
will lose the sport V* The apprentices were too far off 
to c%tch the words ; and when at length Ida and Liese, 
imagining, in the confusion of the moment, that they 
were unseen rather than unheard, tore their kerchiefi 
from their bosoms and waved them in the direction of 
the cavern ; they concluded that both the cries and 
signals were tokens of triumph and farewell ; and in 
their turn emitted a hoarse hurrah, which rolled like 
thunder along the shores of the Rhine. 

This, for some moments, had as good an effect as a 
voUey of musketry. The soldiers were wholly igno- 
rant of the presence of the apprentices ; and although 
they would not have avoided a conflict with a much 
larger number of such enemies, who were chiefly pea- 
sants and artificers; yet their voices, bursting so wildly 
on the stillness of the night, and exaggerated by the 
thousand echoes of the river, struck them with dread. 

<< Let us return," said one of them, " and recon- 
noitre.*' 

" Pull away, if you be men I " cried Magdalene. 

" Pull back — pull back," commanded another. 

"Keef in the lee of t\ie Tock\" 
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" No, no, there is more safety in standing out." 

<^ We shall he hlown out of the water if we get 
within range of their guns I '' A thousand contradictory 
orders were given, each of which was obeyed in turn ; 
and in consequence the two boats gained not an inch 
outwards or inwards, although they drifted down with 
the tide. The panic, however, was not of long con- 
tinuance; for Magdalene succeeded in convincing 
some by explaining in a few words the nature of 
the force with which they were threatened, while 
she shamed others by her contemptuous reproaches, 
poured forth with all her sex's volubility. The boats 
were again under way ; and, although so heavily loaded 
that the men had barely standing-room, and the rowers 
could with difficulty use their oars, yet from the un- 
manageable bulk of the other vessel, there seemed to 
be scarcely a doubt of her being overtaken long before 
reaching the opposite bank. 

When the apprentices perceived the boats emerging 
from the rocks, they saw their error too late to repair it ; 
for long before it was possible for them to come with- 
in shot, the enemy were too near their friends to admit 
of their using their carbines without as much risk of 
injury to the one as to the other. They were thus under 
the necessity of remaining almost idle spectators of 
the event ; only dropping an occasional shot as they 
found opportunity. 

As soon as the enemy had fairly put ofif from the 
shore, Schinderhannes carefully measured the speed of 
their boats with his eye, and then turned to his men. 

" Comrades," said he, " we cannot reach the bank 
without fighting: our object therefore is, to gain time, 
and try to reload our carbines. Every second man from 
the right gunwale, stoop down at the ^QTd.oi cotsxqs^^^ 
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while his neighbour loads. Down! You who are paddling, 
make use of the current ; strive no more for the other 
side, but give her way with the stream. 

" And now, ladies, you must forward to the bows, or 
you may chance to get your bonnets flattened." 

*^ Not 1 1'' said his wife ; << I can load a carbine as weU 
as any man of you, though I can hardly fire more than 
a pistol. Give me your cartouch-box. I will stand 
behind you ; and you shall never want a shot so long 
as Liese can handle a bullet I" 

" No mutiny I** — said Buckler, sternly — <* Do as 
you are ordered." 

" I will do my duty. You command men — not 
women I" 

" Make way there T' cried Benzel, leading Ida for- 
ward — " let this lady pass to the bows.'* She went 
on a few paces like one in a dream; but suddenly 
springing back , 

" 1 will not leave you I" she almost sobbed — " In- 
deed I will not leave you I I cannot fire, I cannot load, 
but I will stand by your side." 

" Love, this is madness I — The stem of the vessel 
will be swept by their shot as with a besom. Retire 
for my sake, if not for your own, that you may be 
in a condition to assist me when I am wounded." 

" Then I will lie down at your feet ; the bulwarks 
of the boat will defend me ; and, if you fall, you will 
fall into my arms.'* 

All this, although it necessarily occupies some space 
in the telling, passed in an instant ; and then Buckler 
turned to his companions. 

" Benzel and Peter Schwarz," said he — " you will 
stand with me in the stern. Remember, Peter, if they 
tij to boardy that the Wtt-en^ \& ^w« ^^«^wjl\ ^xid 
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while using it, take care you roar me your most deli- 
cate strain. Benzel, you are to fight for freedom and 
for Ida I — and forget not, should anything happen, what 
I said to you in the Soon- Wa Id. Comrades, do you 
observe yonder woman, standing in the bow of the first 
boat ? It is Magdalene, whose husband you murdered, 
by my hand, last night. Now mark me — if I see but 
one speck of blood on that woman's dress, by the holy 
heavens, I will blow out the brains of the first man 
whose eye I meet! Do you hear? By the Three 
Kings of Cologne, I will I" and drawing a pistol from 
his belt, he kissed the biitt-end. 

The enemy's boats were by this time almost within 
pistol-shot, one behind the other. On the bow of 
the foremost, the new made widow stood like an 
avenging spirit. Her dress was disordered ; her neck 
uncovered; and her hair, flung back from her brow 
and ears, and streaming in golden Wreaths behind her, 
gave a fierce and eager look to her face. She stood 
with upraised hand, and body bent forward, in the at- 
titude of one about to fix and grapple; while the 
extreme youthfulness of her appearance, the dazzling 
fumess of her complexion, and the girlish beauty of 
her features, taken in conjunction with such an atti- 
tude, in such a scene, might have given one the idea 
of a supernatural being. 

The soldiers in the mean time continued to pull on 
as steadily as the crowded state of the boats, and their 
own ignorance of the art of rowing permitted. The 
event. of the chase was no longer doubtful ; they gained 
upon the fugitives at every stroke ; and already the 
few who had been able to reload, began to level their 
pieces for a proper aim, and those who were next thft. 
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gide brought their muskets, with fixed bayonets, to the 
charge, to be ready to board. 

These preparations were not unobseryed in the fugi- 
tiye vessel. 

" Now, comrades," cried Buckler, " remember every 
shot must tell ; for we shaU have no time to reload, 
before they are upon us knife to knife. Look at them, 
my men ; don't be in a hurry. Now, steady ! Present ! 
Firel" 

Two soldiers were observed to drop from the gun- 
wales of the foremost boat, and a stir took place in 
the middle of the crowd, as if some of them had been 
wounded. The bandits uttered a loud hurrah, which was 
echoed by their accomplices on the rocks ; and the sound 
was carried on by the echoes of the Rhine till it died 
away in the distance. 

The enemy, however, were not so much injured by 
the loss as the delay. It required some time to pick up 
the two men, who were dying by the double death of 
wounds and water; then the two boats ran foul of each 
other, and some moments more were spent in extri- 
cating themselves. But they had been taught a lesson 
by which they did not fail to profit. Knowing the im- 
possibility of the fugitives making the shore without 
their permission, they turned their attention methodi- 
cally to the task of reloading their muskets ; and as soon 
as they had made up their lost way, every man who was 
ready to fire, took aim as he could. The two parties 
were thus plunging down the current, keeping up a run- 
ning fire, but the soldiers gaining fast upon the out- 
laws. The apprentices in the mean time followed the 
chase along the rocks ; howling with delight when a 
shot told against their enemies, and receiving a con- 
tnry manifestation in ^^loiound «iv!L^\i<i^« 
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" Steady ! " cried Buckler, " never mind the mus- 
keteers ; we are used to cold lead. Give it to the 
oarsmen — give it t;hem home, my boys !" The effect? of 
the blind obedience which the band were accustomed 
to pay to their chief, was soon visible. The oarsmen 
were disabled ; time was lost in changing places with 
them; and the unmanageable barge of the outlaws 
continued to whirl in triumph down the stream. 

They were now at no great distance from a point of 
land, on the right bank, where the current swept close 
to the rocks ; and had besides the chance of a village 
to be passed previously, where several apprentices 
resided. Their case, therefore, although doubtful, and 
dangerous in the highest degree, was not desperate. 
Many of them were still unhurt, the danger being sus- 
tained almost exclusively by those in the stern ; among 
whom Benzel and Schinderhannes himself were slightly 
wounded, and Liese had a small portion of one of her 
beautiful arms torn away by a bullet. 

It seemed curious that the bulky figure of Peter 
Schwarz, placed up, like a mark, on the loftiest part of 
the stem, should have as yet escaped every casualty. 
He stood firing and reloading with the most perfect 
composure, not a gleam of intelligence visible on his 
features, and was in fact, to all appearance, profoundly 
ignorant of what was going on. At length a bullet 
struck him on the side of the neck, and, awakened at 
once from his stupor, he turned round with a sudden 
shout, and stared wildly about him. 

" Are we not at Soneck?'* he cried. " What brings us 
here ? Thunder of God I — why did you not tell me that 
we were coming here f But it is of no use, it is of no 
use. You could not help it, it was ordained. A little 
fitrther^ — there, where the tidewlnilsm^iXi^^^l — ^«t^ 

VOL, JJ, T 
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the boat went down. Now fire, ye devils, for the hour 
is come ! " and he turned his eyes upon the pursuers. 

As he looked, an expression of horror grew upon 
his face; his carbine fell from his grasp; and he leant 
forward over the stem, shaking in every limb. 

" I thought it was to be alone ! " he muttered, while 
the words were scarcely audible in the rattling of his 
teeth. << That was not in the bargain I I could drown 
easily, if that look was not fixed upon mine ; take away 
your eyes. — Help ! help !** The enemy were by this time 
within a few oars* length of the barge. Not a piece 
was loaded on either side ; for all awaited the conflict 
of steel to steel. The too-whoo ! had been given by 
the barge, and answered from the rocks beyond the 
village which they were now passing. 

" He takes her for his wife I " said Benzel. " What 
ho I awake ! ** and he shook Peter the Black roughly 
by the shoulder. 

" Am 1 indeed awake ? *' said the latter in a whisper, 
gradually gathering, as he spoke, into a shriek ; " and 
can the waters thus yield up their dead after sixteen 
years* safe custody ? Let me alone I take away your 
eyes I Wife ! wife ! — Magdalene ! ** 

" Mysterious God ! " cried Benzel, " she must be 
his daughter ! " The wretched man had leant far over 
the stern, and if not held up on either side by Carl and 
Buclder, would have dropped into the river. 

On her side, the vengefld glance of Magdalene had 
changed gradually into a look of the most helpless dis- 
may. She clasped her hands wildly, and bent forward 
over the vessel. If the daughter of Peter Schwarz, 
she had never seen her father from infancy. Was it 
nature, then, that wrought within her the recognition, 
for such it seemed? TYveie vj^"5 Tvo\.\A\!cv<i \.q ^Vi^erve. 
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She had stepped upon the extreme verge of the bow, 
leaning over as if about in the act of springing ; her 
lips had opened, and a word — no one could gather 
what — was half pronounced, when the sound of a shot 
from the shore rang over the abyss, and, with a fearful 
scream, she fell headlong into the river. 

" There I '' cried Peter Schwarz, " I knew I was 
called. Stand off, comrades I ** and with a mighty 
effort he dashed his supporters away from him — " Mag- 
dalene, I come I *' and he sprang overboard with such 
force, that, although the soldiers had backed water the 
instant their conductress fell, his head struck against 
their keel, and reddened the waters around it. 

The barge of the fugitives was carried away by the 
current, and before their enemies were clear of the 
scene of death, was dashed against the rocks, which 
the crew laid hold of as they passed. A few of those 
next the gunwale leaped ashore on the instant, and 
loading their pieces, covered the disembarkation of 
the rest. The soldiers, after one more galls^nt attempt, 
found that the case was hopeless, aiid stood out for the 
middle of the stream. 

No shout of triumph was uttered by the banditti. 
The enemies parted in dead silence, and the cry of the 
apprentices, who could not have observed the catas- 
trophe, booming faintly and mournfully over the waters 
of the Rhine, was the only sound that celebrated the 
obsequies of Peter the Black, and the lovely and hap- 
less Magdalene. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SHOWING HOW THE STORY ENDS. 

The outlaws, being now in another territory, were 
comparatively safe ; yet the presence of so large a body 
of armed men could not be viewed with indifference 
by the authorities. They separated, therefore, in 
small groups, fixing on a Jcochemer heye further up the 
country ; and Buckler and Carl Benzel, with Liese 
and Ida, found themselves sitting alone in the shade 
of a wood near the river. 

The master-outlaw had loosened his belt, and laid 
down his knapsack on the ground, as if determined to 
enjoy some relaxation ; but his brow was dark, and a 
cast of care, spread over his countenance, gave to the 
features of a young man of twenty-two the appearance 
of at least middle age. Ida had bound up the wounds of 
Carl Benzel, and still retained the hand locked in hers, 
on which she had exercised her surgery ; while Liese, 
having performed the same office for her husband, and 
tied a handkerchief round her bleeding arm, sat apart 
from the rest, meditating, as it seemed, with mingled 
sorrow and alarm, on her unhappy fate. 
'^Benzel," said Buckler, "^ou «.xe now free. With 
the permission of my coinrsLdeSilt^^'a&^^wiLSst^'ask'^^ 
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oaths, which you took for the sole purpose of saving" 
your mistress from dishonour." 

" I thank you I" replied Carl. " God knows I thank 
you r' He leant his forehead upon the shoulder of 
Idft, and she alone remarked the single tearless sob 
that convulsed his bosom. 

"What are your plans ?" continued the outlaw. 
" You cannot return to the left bank of the Rhine ; 
for you are now a marked man. Your person will 
be described at all the public offices throughout the 
country ; and if you are taken, the guillotine will be 
your fete." 

♦*I have no present thoughts of returning," said 
Carl, ralljring; "but even with the comfortable pros- 
pect you have suggested, my heart is light, and my 
soul thankful. I am free I — and Ida is with me." 

" You have nothing," said she, in a low voice, 
and casting her eyes on the ground,—" nothing to 
bind you to the left bank of the river. We should 
both consider this to be a new world; in which, 
acting by our past experience, we might hope to 
be at once better and happier. I will write to my 
mother, and I have no doubt that she will join us on 
this side of the river. My fortune, it must be con- 
fessed, is in landed property, and, in some measure, 
under her control; but, seeing the irrevocable step I 
have taken, I am sure she will consent to its being sold. 

" That must not be," said Carl. " It would be 
ruinous in disjointed times like these." 

"And what matter? We are young and strong, 
and we can work for what is wanting I" The outlaw 
started up. 

Nay, you must not leave us," cried Benz^L 

Did yon not bear her, Buckler? S\xr^^ ^w^l-v^ 

i 
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not allow her words to stop at your ear, withoat sink- 
ing into your heart I Why continue to waste the 
talents and the energy with which heaven has endowed 
you, in a hopeless war against society — hopeless, be- 
cause success would be your greatest loss ? Why 
allow the noble qualities of your heart to run to seed, 
unappropriated and unemployed, in the fellowship of 
ruffians who would hate if they could understand you? 
Join usy Buckler I we will retire still farther ofiF into 
the world, where your name is unknown ; and by manly 
industry achieve an independence which Schinder- 
hannes can never know." A gloomy smile lighted up 
the features of the outlaw. 

" And is this the ending," cried he, " that you pro- 
pose for your romance ? Do you still think me the 
baron Wolfenstein ? or do you imagine me to be some 
hero of your fancy, whose very nature you can mould, 
change, and re-cast at your pleasure? Even sup- 
posing that that society, of which I have been the 
bitterest foe, were to open its arms to me ; supposing 
that my fellow-men, whom I have injured and insulted, 
were to forgive and bless me ; that the blood of Ishmael, 
and every other drop that I have shed, were to dis- 
appear in the ground; supposing that the princes 
and nations of the earth were to offer me riches and 
honour, armies to command, and provinces to govern — 
what then ? Should I not still remain the same indivi- 
dual, subject to the same passions, controlled by the 
same prejudices, and fettered by the same habits ? 

" You think that I have no pleasures, no moments 

of enjoyment ! Do you set for nought, then, the 

pride of power, the gratifications of vanity, the glory 

of revenge ? You have only seen the worst of my 

way of Ufa, But even wet^ tVi\^ tvq?^, \Jti^ c»&fe^Sx^ 
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the only life I am fit to lead. I was bom for it — I was 
bom to it ; and I can no more change my profession 
than I can change the country of my nativity. As a 
man of society, I should be worse than an outlaw ; 
I should expend my restless energies in meaner 
vices, and perhaps have recourse at last to the vul- 
gar excitement of intoxication." 

*' No, no. I must still wrong, and writhe up against 
the wrong of the oppressor ; I must still pursue and 
be pursued; I must still slay till I be myself slain. 
Farewell, Benzel; &rewell, Ida Dallheimer. I leave 
you to a brighter, happier iate than mine. I shall 
often think of you, in those moments when I think at 
all ; and I shall hope that even you will not wholly 
forget one who never can, and never would i^esemble 
you ; who never will be more — but never less — than 
Schinderhannes, the Robber of the Rhine I '* 

As he turned away, he threw a glance upon Liese, 
who was weeping where she sat, with her fsice buried 
in her hands. He then looked at Benzel and Ida, 
but they could not tell with what expression, for he 
wheeled instantly round, and walked hastily away. 

" What does he wish us to do ? " whispered Carl. 

" To save her ! ** and Ida ran to her friend, and 
threw her arms round her neck. 

" Liese,'* said she, ** you at least are not wedded by 
birth or habit to a life of guilt and terror. To leave 
your husband — which he desires himself, — will be 
to break one moral band that you may keep entire a 
thousand. Come with us, be our friend and sister, and 
share with us alike in our wealth and poverty." 

" Where is my husband ? *' cried Liese, starting up. 

" He left you to our care." 

" It is false i — Forgive me, dearest \aii'5 >^» ^^^ -^ wa 
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kindness — but — but — where is he ? " — and she wiped 
her eyes hastily with her arms, and arranged her 
beautiful hair. 

" You do not mean it'* — continued she—" O, no; 
you could not mean to tell me that I ought to leave 
my husband! What, now? when he is a fugitive, 
a wanderer I with no one to watch him when he is 
asleep, and speak cheerfully to him when he awakes — 
to dress his wounds — to — to — As I live his very 
knapsack is forgotten I Would you have me leave it 
there ? Duty I Is it not my duty to carry my husband's 

knapsack? Shame I shame I — dear lady, pardon 

me. Farewell — God bless you !" and they embraced 
with tears. 

" And you too, Carl Benzel — there — it is not the 
£rst time, you know I Farew^ I farewell I" and the 
young, beautiful, high-spirited, and high-hearted Liese, 
throwing the knapsack over her head, walked away 
after her husband. 

They saw them again at a turning of the road. The 
knapsack was on the shoulders of Buckler, whose arm 
was round Liese^s neck, while her's encircled his waist. 
The wanderers turned round, and signed an adieu, 
without disturbing the arrangement ; and then, enter- 
ing a clump of trees, they faded from the eyes of their 
friends, who saw them no more. 



The time has now arrived when it is usual for the 
moral to be spoken, and the curtain dropped. We 
have no moral to speak. We have presented a suc- 
cession of pictures of what we believe to be human 
nature ; although human nature placed in strange and 
out'Of-the'WB.j circumslaxicea \ m ^Y^Osi ^}ckfc c^uduct, 
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if truly set down, is commonly supposed to be un- 
natural. Our personages, although, for the most part, 
real characters, and painted, so fisir as we could do 
it, in their real colours, have as yet no place in history. 
A biog^phy, therefore, would have been useless; and 
biographical accuracy, in a romance, is never well 
appreciated. Our sole purpose was — (and we fear 
there is some boldness in confessing it)— to amuse — 
to interest — to excite the sensibilities — and to fill up 
the heart during one of those so-called idle moments 
in which, for want of better employment, it preys upon 
itself. If we have succeeded, we are happy ; if not, 
we shall try to do better the next time. 

It would give us pleasure to conform to the old 
rule of romance, and satisfy that curiosity, on the sub- 
ject of the persons of the story, which the sanguine 
author always imagines he has excited. Our persons, 
however, as we have said, are not fictions but realities ; 
and it rarely happens, except in fairy tales, that we 
can say of anybody, " he then lived happy all the days 
of his life." 

As for Carl Benzel and his faithful Ida, all we have 
further to tell is, that Madame Dallheimer consented 
very cheerfully to their union ; and although she was 
not guilty of the folly of selling the property, yet she 
placed them in circumstances which enabled them to 
live genteelly, without having recourse to the boasted 
industry of her daughter. 

Old Moritz of the mill lived to a good old age, 
enjoying at once the friendship of the banditti and th« 
patronage of the government. He never ceased, so long 
as his tongue could wag, to entertain his nightly guests 
with the tale of the forcing of his premises by the 
police; and be laughed to his d^ii^g \vq\« ^ ^^ 
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quandary he was in when he thought that, in a 
moment of passion, he had slain the famous Schin- 
derhannes — when, lo, and hehold, the victims were a 
few gendarmes I 

In the flight from the farm, Leah and Adonijah 
were either purposely omitted hy Buckler, or acciden- 
tally forgotten ; and when they heard of the departure 
of the rest, they borrowed horses, and set out alone to 
follow, being too closely connected with the band to 
remain behind mth safety. On the way, however, 
the strength of old Adonijah broke down ; and his 
daughter — the murderess of Ishmael — who might 
easily have escaped alone, surrendered herself into 
the hands of the police, rather than leave her father. 
They were tried soon after at Mayence, and con- 
demned to fourteen years of fetters, without having 
been guilty of the smallest treachery to their quondam 
comrades. Kunz Weiner travelled all the way from 
the Fig-tree to bid them good-by. He commiserated 
the case, more especially, of old Adonijah, who was 
leaving the neighbourhood of his sympathising friends, 
for no other purpose than to die; and he even whis- 
pered to the daughter, that, if she thought it would 
not be intruding, he would bring a little arsenic with 
him at his next visit, and administer it himself, in the 
most kind and comfortable manner. 

The fate of Schinderhannes is detailed in the note ; 
and from the circumstance of another Madame Buck- 
ler being mentioned, the reader may conclude, if he 
pleases, that Liese did not live to witness it. 
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THE ROBBERS OF THE RHINE. 

Among the gay and feshionable who haunted Aix- 
la-Chapelle for the sake of relaxation, were many 
individuals who, in their working hours, followed a 
calling which in England we know nothing about. A 
wealthy Dutch merchant, or a German baron, with a 
pedigree as long as the great sea-serpent — or both to- 
gether — ^would honour the city of Charlemagne with 
their pesence, accompanied by their wives, and daugh- 
ters, and sons, and nieces, and a whole tribe of ser- 
vants. The shopkeepers rub their hands ; the water- 
drinkers are thrown into a flutter ; young ladies' hearts 
b^gin to pal-pi-tate ; and old bachelors hasten to drill 
their eyebrows, and count the crowfeet at the comers 
with nervous trepidation. 

The anticipations of all are realised. The strangers 
buy freely, and pay in hard dollars : they keep open 
house, play a high game, and win or lose, as luck or- 
ders it, with a good grace. Their womankind play on 
the guitar, and look unutterable things : — 

Sweet harmonists I — and beaatifiil as sweet— 
And young as1)eautiful— and soft as young 1 



« From "Travelling Sketches on the iCbin«« Midi Va. "a^t^sot^ "w^ 
HolIand.''^(Pietmvsgue Atmual, 1833, by the Author of SchVnd«rlM»w*»»^ 
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They make people delightfully unhappy, and fonn a 
hundred liaisons — all platonic of course. 

This goes on for some time ; perhaps a month 
passes hy like a jour de fete-^ when suddenly an awk- 
ward whisper runs through the town. The Aix-la- 
Chapellians rub their eyes ; resemblances are detected, 
and coincidences examined ; then government couriers 
arrive ; the authorities are thrown into confusion ; all 
business is at a stand ; and, as everybody knows that 
the matter cannot go on sa for another day, the whole 
population wait for the morrow in an agony of sus- 
pense. 

The strangers in the meantime go, and the morrow 
comes. They have vanished like so many spirits, and 

Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a rap behind. 

How could their passports have been vised. It 18 
answered that the mayor had a friendship for the mer- 
chant's wife, and the commissary of police was about 
to be married to the baron's daughter. Could these 
functionaries have seen that the passports had been 
previously falsified ? No : because love is blind. In 
a day or two after the travellers are safe at home ; and 
the bold outlaws, who had merely visited Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle for amusement, may be met scouring the forest 
at the head of their troop. 

Alas, we know nothing about such matters in 
England. Even the race of the Macheaths is extinct 
— gallant but insignificant fellows ! who were once to 
be seen " alone, unfriended," spanking along the high- 
ways on a blood mare.* A stage, flying at the rate of 

« We have the misfortune to diflfer on this point of chronology with 
two French magistrates, vrho have drawn up, from judicial documents, 
BD account of the crimes of ^e renoTmeA ^tibJfli^«\asfl\«s. vs^^hia com- 
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ten miles an hour, would laugh to-day at their << Stand 
and deliver I " — and a steam-coach would have ample 
time to get heyond the range of their pistols in the 
interval between the flash and the bullet. We must 
now put up with being knocked on the head by a piti- 
ful foot-pad, or having our purses seduced by a sneak- 
ing cowardly pickpocket. We defy the world, indeed, 
in spinning cotton, and making pins ; but in robbery 
there is not a paltry German state that does not beat 
us hollow. It was doubtless in reference to this stain 
upon our character, that Napoleon called us, contemp- 
tuously, a " nation of shopkeepers." 

Towards the close of the French Revolution, the 
banks of the Rhine, and the surrounding country from 
Holland to Mainz, were the theatre of exploits as 
strange and wild, and the haunt of men as extraor- 
dinary, as any that are exhibited in history. The 
French laws were not yet in foil operation in Belgium, 
nor the conflict of opinion and parties at an end. 
Everything was in confosion. The very elements of 
society seemed to have been broken up and disorganised 
by the moral earthquake that had occurred. A lawless 
and reckless spirit pervaded all ranks of people, and 
maae room, in individual cases, for the development of 
talents and energies that, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have continued to slumber in embryo. 

Energies so called up must, like spirits summoned 
by sorcery, be evil in their nature ; and accordingly a 
reign of terror commenced, scarcely less extraordi- 



rades. They write thus in 1810 :— "No one is ignorant that in England— 
an island in which the highest civilisation conjoins with the darkest bar- 
barism— the profession of highwayman is exercised almost as publicly 
and securely as any other. If it is not always attended by bloodshed, 
the reason is, that travellers, for fault of legal protection, enter cheer- 
fully into a composition with the ruffians/* 
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nary than the events of the Revolution itsel£ From 
Belgium a criminal could easily pass into Holland if 
pursued, or into the countries bordering the Rhine ; 
and there the minute subdivisions of the Germanic 
Confederation, in which each petty prince maintained 
a jealous independence of the rest, rendered pursuit 
almost useless. The policy, therefore, of great crimi- 
nals, in their choice of localities, will be easily com- 
prehended. 

But, as the genius of individuals began to gather 
together the elements of lawless power, and unite the 
various little roving bands in one compact society, it 
was seen that the magnitude of the mass would force 
the alarmed governments into a league against them, 
and that thus their very strength would prove their 
destruction. How to obviate this difficulty was the 
question — how to increase rather than diminish their 
numbers, and to tighten rather than relax the bond of 
union, without presenting any tangible surface to the 
authorities ; and, out of the speculations on this knotty 
point, there arose at length one of the most remark- 
able associations that are mentioned in history. 

Few of our readers, we believe, are acquainted even 
slightly with the subject ; and, connected as it is tnth 
the localities through which we have just been wan- 
dering, it will be considered, we hope, no unacceptable 
service if we now proceed to give some account of the 
laws, institutions, and customs of the remarkable and 
mysterious banditti to when we allude. 

The known and ostensible members of the band 

were diminished in number, rather than increased, by 

the new constitution. These, under the captainship 

of some individual raised to the post by his courage or 

talents, inhabited as tiieii \ie^-Q^T\.^\^ «:(i old castle 
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or ruined mill ; or pitched their wandering camp in the 
recesses of a forest. It was, in fact, easy to find a 
harbour capable of accommodating a much larger force, 
in times when so many country families had fled for 
refuge, from the horrors of war, to the more populoils 
and protected towns. The roads between town and 
town were for the same reason comparatively deserted, 
except by travellers and merchants ; and the villages 
cut off from all peaceable inter-communication. 

Having fixed upon a camp, or rendezvous, the next 
important step was to secure the safe passage of the 
bandits through the territory, by establishing every- 
where a line of posts, affording succour and shelter in 
case of need. This was easily arranged by enlisting 
in the cause the more needy and desperate of the inn- 
keepers and aubergistes. Some of these, in the coun- 
try parts, had been left helpless and alone, like stranded 
barks, by the ebbing tide of population ; and, as their 
profession at any rate is not suspected of predisposing 
strongly to honesty, they were found in general to 
enter con amove into the proposals that were made to 
them. 

In the slang of the robbers — a jargon compounded 
of Hebrew, High and Low German, and French — 
these places of refuge were called kochemer'heyesy 
whether public-houses or not ; and there a member, 
when pursued, was sure of protection and advice; and 
his address, or that of the band, was always to be pro- 
cured by those who wanted it for a friendly purpose. 
To such perfection had this system been carried, that 
it is Tinderstood that a robber could travel from the 
farther extremity of Holland to the Danube, with the 
certainty of spending every night in the company, oc 
under the protection of friends. 

VOL, II. U 
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In numerous cases, also, the functionaries of police, 
firom the magistrate down to the lowest officer, were in 
the pay of the band ; and it was frequently observed 
that the anxiety of a robber, taken even in the fact, 
was at once dissipated, as if by a magic spell, on the 
name of the worthy being announced before whom he 
was about to he carried. 

Names, dress, character, complexion, and feature, 
were changed with wonderful fisuiility by these intelli- 
gent and industrious persons. Our Dutch merchant 
and German baron are specimens. As for the pass- 
ports, they were managed entirely by the womankind, 
who had a great talent for business. 

The persons we have described, however, were few 
in number, perhaps not more than a dozen men and 
their families. Where, then, were the banditti who 
kept the country in terror? — who, amidst the noise 
of fire-arms that was heard over half a province, carried 
villages, and even towns by assault, and either plun- 
dered them of their movable riches, or held them to 
ransom at the point of the sword ? In the villages, 
ill the towns themselves, in isolated farm-houses, in 
obscure or remote inns were domiciled these mysteri- 
ous freebooters. These were the body, and the former 
the soul ; these the executive and the former the legis- 
lative power of this invisible state. The former were 
the chiefs and their immediate attendants ; the latter 
the great mass of the band, distributed over the face 
of the country, inhabiting their own houses, working 
at their own trades or professions, yet ready, at a sig- 
nal understood only by themselves, to vanish from 
their homes and families, and follow, wherever they 
were led, to the death. 

They were called Ap"9TeTv\\e^^. 'Wia^ ^^t^XiwwsksL 
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to the society by the most tremendous oathfi — which 
they were rarely tempted to break, well knowing that 
an invisible dagger hung over their heads, which \vas 
sure to descend even on a suspicion of their falsehood. 
A miserable wretch, who had been taken by the po- 
lice, and securely lodged in a dungeon, once revealed, 
in the agonies of his terror, the rendezvous of his 
chief — the famous Picard. The next night, while 
reflecting in horror that, even by his treachery, he 
had probably been unable to save his life, he heard 
his name pronounced in a whisper ; and, looking up, 
saw an arm passed between the iron bars of the 
window. 

** Who art thou ? " inquired the robber trembling. 
" Thy master — Picard ; I have ventured my life, 
as in duty bound, to set thee at liberty I '* In a few 
minutes his irons were sawed off, and one of the bars 
wrenched from the window-frame ; and, following his 
conductor, he scaled the waU, and scented the free air 
of the neighbouring forest. The band were ready to 
receive them, drawn up in a semicircle, and standing 
under arms, in dead silence. Their delivered comrade 
was placed in the middle. 

" Schleichener /*' said the chief, addressing him 
with the slang epithet for traitor ; " didst thou ima^ 
gine that the word of treason would be unheard by 
Picard, because it was whispered in the depths of a 
dungeon ? Die, coward, in thy guilt I " 

" Mercy I mercy I " cried the wretch, as the pistol 
touched his ear — " Give me death, but let it be in 
battle I Lead me on this very night, were it to the 
attack of an army, and let me die upon the bayonets 
of the foe I ** 

" It must not be," said Picatd. c8^xd\^\ ^^ \5wyQ. ^mJw 
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unworthy of the death of the brave. Comrades! 
Shall the laws of the band be set aside in BEtvour of 
a hound like this ? " 

" No I " growled the deep stem voice of the lieu- 
tenant ; and the word was echoed by some in cruelty, 
by many in dismay, till it died away like a prolonged 
groan in the forest. The white lips of the coward 
closed at the sound: and a bullet, passing through 
his brain at the same moment, quieted his fears for 
ever. 

Another story is told at Aix-la-Chapelle, which 
does not satisfy quite so well one's ideas of retribu- 
tive justice. A fine young man of that city was en- 
rolled as an apprentice by the ferocious Jikjak of 
Mersen, and awaited impatiently the commands of 
his chief, being desirous, not only of distinguishing 
himself in the career to which his follies had driven 
him, but of obtaining money enough to enable him 
to marry his sweetheart. It is not known whether 
his weakness was owing to love, or wine, or both 
together ; but, unhappily, he divulged, one evening, 
the secret of hs destiny to the terrified girl ; and, the 
next morning, he was called by Jikjak, in person, to 
accompany him in an expedition. The youth follow- 
ed more in shame than fear ; inwardly resolving to 
make up for his harmless treason by gaining that day 
a character for courage which should command the 
respect of the whole band. 

And yet, as he followed his mute and gloomy con- 
ductor, a misgiving, at times, came over him. There 
were numerous other apprentices, he knew, in Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and in the villages through which they 
passed. What kind of enterprise, then, could the re- 
nowned chieftain contem"p\aXe,m -^Yii^^V^ ^«s«<^ ^.b^ 
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assistance of only a single unknown, untried individual? 
The young man shivered as they entered the black 
shade of a forest ; but, when his conductor stopped 
suddenly at a new-made pit resembling a grave, his 
knees knocked together, and the hair rose upon his head. 

" Perjured traitor I " said the chief, " say thy pater- 
noster, for thou must die I " 

" I deserve death," replied the apprentice, " yet try 
me once again I To-morrow the girl will be my wife, 
and we shall remove — far from her friends and ac- 
quaintance —wherever you command I Only try me I 
I am as brave as thou I ** 

^* Thou hast broken the laws of the band, and 
therefore thou must die I Down on thy knees I — 
down I *' and with one Herculean arm he bent him, 
by main force, to the earth, while, with the other, he 
raised a hatchet above his head. 

" Only hear me ! — ** 

" Reprobate I Wilt thou die without a prayer ? " 
The youth submitted ; and, by the time the word 
<< Amen" had fairly passed his lips, the iron was deep 
in his brain. 

The apprentices were evenly distributed over the 
country, and were prohibited from assembling, even 
at fairs, or on such casual occasions, in bodies of more 
than three or four. If they were seen by a chief in 
greater number, a signilicant sign commanded them 
instantly to disperse, and disobedience was sure to be 
followed by punishment. The same policy dictated 
the choice of distant scenes for their enterprises ; and 
it was no uncommon thing for the citizens of Mainz 
to be visited by the banditti of the Lower Meuse, or 
for the Weser and the Elbe to be thrown into con* 
BtematioB hy the roving bands oH tYi^ "K^Dcvxi^. 
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An important expedition ^vas rarely undertaken 
except by the advice and agency of one of the Jewish 
spies, called baldovers in the slang of the freebooters. 
These persons no sooner became acquainted with the 
existence and locality of a booty, than they opened 
negociations with a robber-chief ; and, if be came into 
their terms, which were usually exorbitant, made the 
necessary disclosures. An enterprise so conducted 
was sure to end in bloodshed and cruelty ; for the 
Jew, in order to justify the extravagance of his de^ 
mand, lied and cheated, as Jews have done habitually 
from the days of Jacob. The robbers, seduced by 
their avarice, were only too ready to believe their tale 
to its full extent ; and their miserable victims paid in 
blood and torture the deficiency in their expected 
hoards. When the pillage was at length effected, the 
baldover usually offered to act also as the scherferi' 
spieler, or receiver ; and in this character bought the 
spoils — no doubt, a dead bargain. He thus made a 
double profit, — robbed the robbers, and spoiled the 
Egyptians twice. 

The assembling of the band for any great enter- 
prise was conducted with the cautious policy which 
distinguished this remarkable society. The members 
were generally summoned by a confidential messen- 
ger, or perhaps the chief in person, and set out for 
the rendezvous, sometimes alone, but never in parties 
exceeding three or four. Each man's mode of travel- 
ling was regulated by his usual habits, or by his 
wealth or grade in society. Some were on horseback, 
others in carriages, others on foot ; and a few had the 
charge of bringing waggons for the transport of booty. 
As the way was commonly long, and broken by forests 
and ravines, some "place on \.Vi^ xovxl^^ of sufficient 
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notoriety to be known to the whole, was appointed^ 
and there the successive groups of travellers began to 
look anxiously out for the kochemeresinky or direc- 
tion-sig^ns left for their guidance by the leaders. 
These, placed at the cross-ways, were sometimes 
merely a line traced upon the road, which each party, 
passing, intersected with a shorter line ; so that the 
travellers not only knew their route, but the number 
of iriends who had preceded them. Sometimes, when 
more caution was necessary, a branch of a tree was 
thrown down, as if accidentally, near the road, with 
the greater part of the foliage on the side which it 
was proper to take. In all their strategetic measures, 
it will be seen that they calculated securely upon the 
absolute inviolability of their secret ; and the exam- 
ples we have given show on what grounds their con- 
fidence was built. 

. Frequently, the journey was performed in the mid- 
dle of the night, and a sign of recognition, therefore, 
was necessary, which did not depend upon the organs 
of vision. To whistle, the expedient of common 
thieves, would not only have been vulgar, but dan- 
gerous ; inasmuch as the sound, when heard in the 
dark, is sure to call up a thousand cut-throat associa- 
tions. The kochemloscheny therefore, was invented, 
a shrill and lengthened cry ; which the belated way- 
farer, although no doubt startled by the sound rising 
from the brakes and thickets, as he passed, would be 
more ready to set down as the voice of owls, or evil 
spirits, than the call of robbers. 

When all had, at length, reached the place of ren- 
dezvous, an inspection of arms took place, and the 
schnellesy alias pistols, were loaded. The words were 
then given which were to signify tk^ ^^^wc^ «^ 
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retreat ; torches were distributed, to be lighted instan- 
taneously, at a particular signal ; and the column 
moved on in profound silence. 

The captain marched at the head of his troop, 
armed, besides his other weapons, with a crow-bar, 
the baton of his office. After him was carried the 
ram, a classical engine, used for battering' down doors 
and walls. It was usually a beam of timber a dozen 
feet long ; but, when this was not to be come at easily, 
a finger-post from the road, or a cross from the church- 
yard, if heavy enough to answer the purpose, was an 
excellent substitute. Then came the subalterns, bear- 
ing the other tools of their trade, which they called 
clamones ; and, finally, the private gentlemen of the 
band, armed, like the rest, to the teeth. The faces 
of the whole were blackened, or otherwise disguised ; 
partly to prevent the possibility of recognition, but 
principally to impress the attacked with the idea 
that the robbers were of the same neighbourhood — 
although, in reality, they had probably never been 
within a dozen miles of the place. 

Arrived at the bourg, or village, in which, to sim- 
plify the affair, we shall suppose that a single house 
was to be the object of attack, some persons acquainted 
with the localities were sent to muffle the church-bell 
and kidnap the watchmen. These *^ guardians of the, 
night ** were very like the King Logs we have now 
exchanged in London for an infinitely worse nuisance : 
they slept themselves, and, on awaking, being indig- 
nant to find every body else asleep, roused the town 
by bawling the hour. Having tied up the watchmen 
in a bundle, and thrown them into a comer, the band 
marched openly upon the devoted house, surrounding 
j't instantaneously witb a cot^otl xMii\^\Te» 
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No summons was given to surrender, no notification 
made of the coming attack. A tremendous shout 
declared the presence and purpose of the enemy ; 
their torches, lighted at the same instant, flared sud- 
denly up like meteors in the night ; and the ram was 
applied to the principal entrance in the midst of a 
volley of musketry. The firing was kept up without 
intermission, heing now especiaUy directed to the win- 
dows in which any light was visihle ; the astonished 
inmates, deprived of all presence of mind hy the sud* 
den noise and confusion, stood staring at one another 
in dismay ; and the rest of the town, believing that 
nothing less than a pitched battle was in progress in 
the streets, barricaded their doors, extinguished their 
lights, and hid themselves in their cellars. 

The door at length yielded to the repeated blows of 
the ram, and the captain led the way into their land 
of Jewish promise. If any hesitation was evinced on 
the part of one of his followers, he turned round, and 
blew out his brains on the instant — such power being 
vested in him by the laws of the society. This mili- 
tary execution, however, was rarely necessary. Within 
g^rasp of their expected booty, the most timid became 
brave, and all rushed at once into the house, fighting 
their way, if the inmates had recovered their senses, 
and were in sufficient force to resist, till they were in 
possession of the field. The victims, men, women, 
and children — were then bound hand and foot, and 
wrapped up in mats or carpets ; the building was illu- 
minated from the garret to the cellar ; and the search 
for plunder commenced. 

Woe to the miserable wretches, if the promises of 
the haldover were not made good by the amount of 
booty ! No oaths, no protestation^^ coviX.^ c.QT!^\Sks:Rk 
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the robbers that the deficient treasore existed only in 
the imag^ination of the scoundrel-Jew. Deaf at once 
to reason and to mercy, the most horrible tortures, 
ending sometimes in death itself, were inflicted ; and 
so completely did the passion take possession of their 
souls, that they looked almost with indifference upon 
their real gains, in the eagerness of their longings 
after more. 

When the booty was at length collected, packed, 
and ready to be transported, the captain called off his 
blood-hounds. If any of these were seriously wounded, 
they were placed on the shoulders of the rest : if an 
alarm of rescue was heard, they were slain ; — on the 
principle that " dead men tell no tales." When the 
rescue actually came, the banditti retired in military 
order, and sometimes made good their retreat under 
the fire of regular troops. When unmolested, they 
fired a feu-de-joie, and began their march with fearful 
shouts and yells, waving their torches in the air ; but 
as soon as they reached the place of rendezvous, the 
lights were simultaneously extinguished, their cries 
sunk into silence, and, separating into small groups, 
they vanished, like evil spirits in the night. 

Having thus described, very briefly, the institutions 
and customs of this remarkable society, we now come 
to expend a few pages on the different bands of which 
it was composed, and the more celebrated of the chiefs 
who led them on to glory and the guillotine. 

A man called Moses, a Jew by nation, and whose 

baptismal name was Jacob, is supposed to have been 

the patriarch of this illegal but too legitimate race. 

It was he who gave a form and plan to the discordant 

elements of thievery, wi^ mv^'eXftA. xVv% heretofore 
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skulking and solitary rogue with the dignity of a ban- 
dit* His wife was a worthy helpmate, who taught her 
sex the arts of penetrating into dungeons, keeping 
accounts, and managing the correspondence ; and, no 
less happy in his progeny, his son became a celebrated 
chief, and his two daughters the wives of men who 
died by the rope and guillotine, and the illustrious 
mothers of a line of robbers. 

The abiding-place of this noble family was Wind- 
schoot, near Groningen, in Holland ; and, from so 
insignificant a root, arose the tree which was destined 
to spread its black boughs, and drop its poisonous 
dews, from the Zuyder Zee to the Danube. Abraham 
Jacob, the son, more celebrated under the name of 
Signet Snyder y not satisfied with the laurels he reaped 
in Holland and Belgium, made war upon the law and 
its lieges even under the gates of Paris ; and of the 
two daughters, Rebecca and Dinah, one was married to 
Francis Bosbeck, captain of the Dutch band, vfhojus^ 
tified at the Hague, and the other to Picard, sur- 
named Kotzoy a Belgic Jew, and one of the most 
renowned bandits in Europe. 

The band of Brabant became distinguished at once 
for the talents and ferocity of two rival leaders, the 
above-named Picard and Bosbeck. The latter especi- 
ally was an incarnate fiend— and yet he loved and was 
beloved by the beautiful Rebecca Moses. The damsel, 
however, was too rehgious to marry a Nazarene ; she 
made it a sine qua non that he should conform to the 
ancient law ; and, after many struggles between his 
devotion to his God and his mistress, Bosbeck became 
a Jew, and took the name of Jehu. Rebecca now be- 
came the fondest, the most devoted, and, for a time, 
the happiest of wives —but Jehu at \eti^i)cL ^wwi«t^% 
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His sufferings indeed were enoagb to turn any man*8 
temper sour. His first little accident after his mar* 
riage was a captivity of nineteen months, in a subter- 
ranean dungeon, so deep and so small that he could 
hardly breathe. His feet were weighed down by the 
chains till they were buried in the damp mud; and the 
only change of position allowed him was occasionally 
when he was taken out to be put to the torture. He 
was stedfast, nevertheless, in his refusal to confess, 
and was at length set at liberty ; when, in order to 
stretch his limbs, and give his lungs play, he imme-r 
diately ran like a wild animal, capering for joy, and 
committed a robbery in open day. Taken a second 
time, he was delivered by the strange, deep, fearful, 
feminine devotion of his wife, who gave her liberty 
for his. When they met again, his thanks were de- 
livered in stripes and curses. On one occasion the 
neighbours with difficulty saved her life, and tore her 
from his fangs, bleeding at the mouth and eyes — yet 
Rebecca loved on. Jehu, at length, was unfaithful. 
Then rose the demon in her woman's heart. 

" Earth has no rage like love to hatred turned. 
And bell no fury like a woman scorned.** 

She saw him — she saw him with her own eyes 
walking arm in arm with her rival ; she ran to the 
police — betrayed and convicted him, and her once 
adored husband swung on the gibbet of the Hague. 

The band of Me r sen was once so gentle, so quiet, 
and so dexterous in their operations, that they were 
commonly supposed to be the result of sorcery ; but 
when the devil was fairly laid by the authorities — who 
are always doing mischief — there arose in his place a 
human fiend, John Bosbeck, the brother of the above- 
named Francis, alias 3eYi\x. "^^ coviXii ^'^crJa^^^<at the 
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delectation of the gentle reader, many atrocities com- 
mitted by this monster; but we prefer recordii^ a 
solitary instance of his generosity — and the rather, as 
it is connected with a display of heroism, on the part 
of a Lutheran minister, which is altogether admirable. 

The band arrived at the bourg of Mulheim, on the 
Ruhr, in the jurisdiction of Hesse-Darmstadt ; and, 
having secured the watchmen, surrounded the devoted 
house, and lighted the torches, secundum arteniy they 
began to thunder at the door with the ram. So little 
was their visit expected by the inmates, that at the 
first noise the pastor *s wife awoke him, saying that he 
was wanted by some sick person. Pithahn (the hus- 
band's name) put his head out of the window, and was 
immediately shot at iirom below; when he at once 
snatched up a musket which he kept in the room for 
his protection, and returned the compliment, wound- 
ing two of the assailants. The attack, however, was 
continued, and, at length, one of the pannels of the 
door driven in; through which a desperado leaped, 
and undid the bolts. In another minute the whole 
band were in the house, and the servants seized, bound 
hand and foot, and locked up in a stable. Pithahn and 
his wife were alone. 

The courageous pastor was not ignorant of his dan- 
ger ; but he fought for his life, and for a life dearer 
than his own. The door at the bottom of the stair- 
case was still entire ; and from a small opening above 
he kept up a continued fire upon the robbers — till his 
ammunition was expended to a single shot. 

" To the back-window," said he — " Fly, dear wife — 
rouse the neighbours — scream for thy life I" And the 
woman went, and screamed, and screamed again ; but 
their craven hearts only trembled \\ve mat^ ^ "^^ 
sound, and no one stirred. 
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The door fiew open with a crash, and the bandits 
mshed up the stairs, howling' like hungry wolves. The 
first door of the bed-room yielded almost at a blow, 
and the inner bent, and cracked, and groaned under 
the assault. The wife sunk on her knees, and recom- 
mended her soul to heaven. 

" Tell me what ye want," said Pithahn, approach- 
ing the door, " name it, and it shall be yours." 

" Thy blood I ** was the reply. 

" Then it shall not flow alone ! Fly, sweet wife, 
by the door behind the bed. I shall at least be able 
to gain thee a minute of time ; and I will then follow 
myself, if it be the will of the Almighty." One mo- 
ment of irresolution — one cry of anguish and despair 
-^and the wife vanished at her husband's command. 
The room-door yielded at the same instant, and the 
pastor was seen standing in the middle of the floor, 
with his musket levelled, and his finger on the trigger. 

'* On —on ! " cried the astonished gang one to the 
other, but all held back. The next moment the pas- 
tor fired, and hurling his musket after the shot, sprang 
through the little door, and fastened it behind him. 
He found his wife fainting in the garret ; descended 
with her in his arms by means of a ladder that had 
providentially been in use that very day ; rushed 
across the back court, and let down his burthen in 
safety on the outer side of the wall. But, when about 
to follow himself, he was drawn backwards by a young 
man, an apprentice- thief, and while disengaging him- 
self from his puny assailant, was felled to the earth 
by one of the sentinels. 

By this time the robbers had discovered his track, 
and were seen clustering on the roof of the house, 
and descending the ladder m do'L^ii^* ^t\sfe ^Vi<(^\it of 
the sentinel brougVit tViem ^^\c^5^.'Y \.q\)dl^ ^^^V^xslV-ww 
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an instant the pastor was surrounded by these hounds 
of hell, baying with open throat for his blood. 

" Speak before thou diest ! '* cried they ; " Where 
are thy keys — thy plate — thy money? Speak, dog I" 
And as the pastor gasped for breath, just recovering 
from the blow which had stunned him, one of them» 
to hasten his speech, smote him upon the face so vio- 
lently that the blood gushed in a torrent. 

" Is this permitted ? " demanded Pithahn, looking 
with a stern dignity to the bandit-chief — " Has the 
ruffian acted by thy orders?'* John Bosbeck, base 
and brutal as he was, gazed for some moments upon 
his victim with undisguised reverence and admiration. 

" No I '* said he, at length — " Stand out, Hersen ; 
thou hast presumed to act without * waiting for the 
orders of thy chief:" and he struck the subaltern to 
the earth with his baton. The pastor described the 
places where his valuables were deposited, and the 
keys that belonged to them. 

" I have now disclosed all," said he ; " and since 
death, after the execution I have made among you, is 
inevitable, show yourselves for once to be men, by 
making my sufferings as short as possible." The cap- 
tain gave the word of retreat I A murmur of surprise 
and indignation escaped from his men. He slung the 
baton over his shoulder, pulled out two pistols from 
his belt, and placing his naked dagger between his 
teeth, looked around upon the crowd with a ferocious 
glare. The men began to move from the spot, slowly, 
but in silence, and Bosbeck followed them. They 
vanished one by one round a corner of the building ; 
but Pithahn could see the face of the last, visible in 
the torch-light, with the blade glittering between his 
teeth, turned towards him for many i£LOY£L«ii\j& \^i<st^ 
be disappeared in the gloom. 
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This adventure was attended by another unexpected 
circumstance, which, however, would hardly be deemed 
necessary, even in romance, to heighten the effect of 
the former. The robbers, laden with booty, were at- 
tacked in thek retreat by a brother of the pastor, who 
had succeeded in raising a small number of the inha- 
bitants ; and although this would have been a trifling 
obstacle in itself, yet their scouts at the same moment 
brought intelligence that a considerable body of Pala- 
tine cavalry had crossed the Rhine. To make head 
against the double force would have been something 
beyond even the madness of Bosbeck, and he ordered 
his men to throw down their plunder and disperse. 

The band of C re veldt, or of Neuss, as it was 
afterwards called, although almost as strong in num- 
ber as that of Mersen, was quite different in tactics. 
Force was no part of their plan when it could possibly 
be avoided ; and, till they were joined by Matthew 
Weber, surnamed Fetzevy the ram was never used at 
all. A traveller, who had lost his way, knocked im- 
ploringly at the door at midnight ; or a girl, with a 
sad and silver voice, besought, through the keyhole, 
some sleepy publican to sell her a little wine for her 
sick mother. If in either case the door was opened — 
were it only wide enough to admit a cat — the house 
was filled in an instant with armed men, the inmates 
bound and gagged, and the valuables neatly packed up 
for convenient transport. 

No noise being made, there was no danger ; and the 
jolly robbers frequently sat down to a sumptuous sup- 
per, and passed the time in conviviality till the dawn. 
If the neighbours heard the noise of singing and 
cheering, they only wished, in some discontent, that 
their friend had tbougViXi oi \iiv\\.\Tv^ iVv^ra. to his com- 
pany. Fetzer, indeed, v?«ia fto mctr^ ^ x>ofift5i^^^V<t 
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often made his unwilling hosts themselves laugh in 
spite of their hearts. He was one of the most daring 
chiefs withal that ever frightened the Rhine from its 
propriety ; and, as a specimen of his adventures, we 
give the following brief narrative, translated from a 
document dictated by himself while in prison, and 
produced on his trial. 

<< Michel de Deutz and I were taken at the bourg 
of Neuss, and lodged in an old windmill which was 
usually appropriated to prisoners of importance like 
ourselves. This building, on account of its extreme 
height, and its isolated situation on the ramparts of 
the town, seemed to render escape altogether hopeless, 
except by miracle ; but, nevertheless, I thought that I 
must try what I could do. 

^< After many cogitations, I determined that it was 
necessary to get to the floor above us : and one even- 
ing in November, when the coast was clear, I mounted 
on the shoulders, and then on the head, of my com- 
rade, and, with the assistance of a bar of iron that I 
had wrenched out of its bed, I succeeded in making a 
hole in the ceiling. Through this I crept easily 
enough, but it took all my strength to hoist up 
Michel after me, who was much heavier. There 
was a window in the place where we now found our- 
selves, but it was strongly barred ; and at any rate we 
saw the sentinel below pacing up and down before it — 
so that it was still necessary to mount a stage higher. 

" A stage higher we accordingly climbed by the 
same means ; and here we were at the top of the 
stone part of the tower, having nothing above us but 
the wooden cupola, with which windmills are usually 
covered. Here, I say, we were — but how to get down 
from a height that might make a tcvko. ^'^^'^VqXXa 
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measure it with the eye, was the question I It struck 
me that the old tattered sails of the mill would be 
useful, if we could only get hold of them, without 
being observed from below ; and we did indeed succeed 
in stripping off two. By one of these, if well &stened, 
I thought we should have a chance of slipping as £ur 
as the gallery which runs round the tow^r at the mid- 
dle of the stone work ; and by the other in like man- 
ner we might descend to the ground. 

'< The attempt was fortunate at first. I joined the 
two sails together, end to end, and making £ast the 
upper to a bar of the balcony where we stood, and 
grasping the canyass firmly in my arms, began to de- 
scend. The wind blew, however, like the devil, and a 
fiercer squall coming on at the moment rattled me 
against the cursed walls, tiU every bone in my skin 
cried out. Blinded with the sail, and stupified with 
the blows, I knew not where I was, or what I was 
about. Had I reached the gallery ? Had I already 
passed it ? I could not tell. My strength failed — 
my fingers felt as if benumbed — and, at length, I let 
go my hold, and fell I 

<< I came to the ground with a shock like that of 
death ; and, in fact, I scarcely knew whether I was 
alive or not. The next moment, however, Michel 
coming lumbering down upon me, recalled my recol- 
lection. The sentinel too was alarmed, and shouted 
to the guard. It was necessary to fiy on the instant ; 
and finding, to my great astonishment, that no bones 
were broken, we made for the £rp, which was close 
by, swam the river, and were soon safe in the forest 
beyond." 

JPetzer was executed at Cologne, and would have 
died, to all appearance, ]peTv\\,ciiX, WX iw \Jcw^ following 
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brief conversation he held with his confessor, a few 
moments before the fatal ceremony. 

" O that I had my liberty but for two hours I *' 
exclaimed the bandit-chief. 

" And what would you do with it, my son ?** 

" I would commit the finest robbery that ever was 
heard of! — But you do not know for what purpose," 
added he, his eyes glistening, and his voice quivering. 
" There is a child — a little girl — the only being I 
love in the world, who will &11 into ruin and beggary 
when I am gone. If I could but leave enough to 
secure her a good education among the Ursulines of 
Cologne ! " 

The band of Neuwi ed, being formed of the frag- 
ments of all the rest, when overpowered and dispersed 
by the authorities, presents no distinctive features — 
except a very gallant engagement with the French 
troops, which we regret our inability, from want of 
room, to describe. Nearly all the most celebrated 
leaders figfured in this band, and their enterprises 
were generally conducted on a great scale. It was 
here, notwithstanding, that the final blow was struck 
at a power which threatened the destruction of politi- 
cal society ; most of the chiefs died fighting, or swung 
<m the gibbet ; and the institution at length returned 
to its first elements — the solitary liighwayman — 
groups of midnight thieves — gamesters — swindlers — 
and the obscurer rogues and vagabonds that revenge 
themselves on the world for its disdain, at the hazard 
of their ignoble necks. 

We have purposely omitted to the last the band of 
the Rhine, commanded by the renowned Schindek- 
HANNES. All the rest, indeed, may be called bands 
of the Hhine as well as of Be\g\\mi ox ^5?^«iA\ \snsX. 
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Schinderhannes, except when serving as a volunteer 
under Picard or other chie&, never wandered iai 
from the banks of his magnificent river, and may there- 
fore be styled, par excellence, the Robber of the 
Rhine. 

This remarkable person was bom at Nastaetten, of 
parents in the lowest grade of society, in the year 
1779. A public whipping which he received for some 
juvenile delinquency determined his course of life. 
Hid young heart was filled with shame and bitterness ; 
and from that moment he sought to ally himself only 
with those who set at defiance the laws which had 
degraded him for ever. Having made himself worthy 
of such fellowship, by committing a daring robbery, 
and escaping from prison after his apprehension, he 
sought out Fink, sumamed Red-heady who received 
him with open arms, an^ introduced him successively 
to Mosebach, Seibert, litis Jacob, and Zughetto, at 
that time the most celebrated bandits of the district. 

The young desperado soon showed that it was his 
mission to lead, rather than to follow, and in a very 
little time he became the captain of the band. His 
capture thus became a matter of consequence ; and he 
was so closely watched that at length the authorities 
succeeded in apprehending him in the mill of Weiden. 
While they were conveying him to Oberstein he con- 
trived to get out upon the roof of a prison where they 
halted for the night, and attempted to descend by a 
rope he had manufactured from the straw of his bed. 
Midway, however, the rope broke, and reaching the 
ground with more noise than he contemplated, he 
was retaken. Secured, at length, in the strong pri- 
son of Saarbruck, every body believed that the career 
of the young chiei was eiv^^^\ ^NV^w/wvXkx^^days, 
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the country was thrown into consternation by a circu- 
lar announcing his escape. 

When Schinderhannes rejoined his comrades he 
found them under the command of Petri, surnamed 
Peter the Black. This worthy was a tall gaunt man, 
with a forest of black hair, and a thick and matted 
beard hanging upon his breast. His complexion was 
sallow, and his voice resembled the croak of a raven, 
both in sound and augury. When sober, he was 
plunged in a dull and easy apathy, in which he would 
do whatever he was bid, to the cutting of a throat, or 
the burning of a church : when drunk he was a com- 
pound of the wolf and tiger. In the intermediate 
state, however, when his mind was fully awake with- 
out being over-excited, and when he could murder on 
principle, rather than from passion, or mere stupid 
instinct, he was the equal of any bandit-chief unhung. 
He did not long, however, remain a bar to the young 
robber's ambition. Being taken, and plunged into a 
subterranean dungeon, where no brandy was to be had, 
he conceived such a disgust at the French side of the 
Rhine, that, on effecting his escape, he crossed the 
river, and did not return for some years. 

Schinderhannes, himself, was soon after captured, 
and lodgied in the same dungeon at Sinmierm. This 
was merely a deep vaulted hole, twenty feet under the 
foundation of a prison-tower on the ramparts, with 
only a single small opening at the top, through which 
the captive was let down by means of a rope. The 
opening of course could not be shut without stifling 
the prisoner, but, at any rate, there seemed to be no 
possibility of climbing to it, placed as it was in the 
middle of the lofty roof; while the chamber into 
which it led was itself a strong dvvii^eotv, \,%t«!cX.^^\si 
another malefactor. The young c\vve^, \iOHJ«s«c, ^««a» 
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nothing daunted. He twisted a rope of the straw of 
his bed, threw it to his neighbour above, who made 
the end fast; and by this means he ascended with 
ease to the upper chamber. Here he broke through 
the wall into the kitchen ; forced away the defences 
of one of the windows ; and leaped into the ditch of 
the town, dislocating his foot in the descent. In this 
state it took him three days and nights to crawl to 
the house of a friend, lying couched in the forest like 
a wild beast by day, and resuming his painful journey 
at night. 

Having rejoined his band, he soon made it stronger 
than ever, by the addition of several important mem- 
bers — among others, of Carl Benzel, a young man 
of fEunily and education, whose romantic character and 
wild adventures we shall take another opportunity of 
portraying.* At this time he was so well known on 
the banks of the Rhine, that mothers terrified their 
children with the name of the young and handsome 
Schinderhannes. In his own immediate neighbour- 
hood, however, he was beloved by the peasantry, who 
would have died rather than have betrayed him ; and 
one of the most beautiful girls in Germany ran off 
from her parents to join his fortunes in the forest, and 
accompanied him afterwards in some of his most 
daring expeditions dressed in boy's clothes. Gay, 
brave, gallant, generous, and humane, there was a 
high romance about his character which attracted 
even those who most abhorred his crimes. He was 
fond of music, and even poetry ; and to this day there 
is a song sung on the banks of the Rhine, which he 
composed to his mistress. He was addicted to plea- 
sure, and a worshipper of women ; but the charms of 

Alluding to ** ScYvVivdiexVxwaiW."* 
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Julia Blasius, the young girl alluded to above, at 
length concentrated his wandering desires, and con- 
verted him from a general lover into an affectionate 
and devoted husband. 

Hitherto however, he was ignorant of the grandeur 
and dignity with which the character of the outlaw 
was invested in Belgium ; and when, in homage to 
his fame, Picard invited him to join an expedition to 
the banks of the Main, Schinderhannes expected to 
see only a wandering chief like himself, haunting the 
deserted mills and ruined castles, roaming on foot 
from forest to forest, and sweeping the highways 
when opportunity offered. What, then, was his 
amazement when received by the renowned bandit 
at the head of a troop of fifty horse, all regularly 
armed and accoutred, and paid like soldiers, besides 
their share of the booty I Nor were the Belgians less 
surprised by the appearance of the band of the far- 
famed Schinderhannes ; which they found to consist 
of a handful of foot-travellers, each armed and dressed 
at his fancy, and according to his means, and led on 
by a stripling whose handsome person and engaging 
manners savoured more of the grove than of the 
camp. 

This was the first time he had come in contact 
with the other bands, or branches, composing the vast 
association to which he belonged; and when he re- 
turned to his woods, at the end of the campaign, he 
set himself seriously to the task of introducing order 
and etiquette into his own system. 

Unlike the other bandits, he pursued the Jew» 
with special and unrelenting hostility ; and became at 
length so dreaded by the whole Israelitish race settled 
in the countries of the Rhine, tloaX X\i«^ ^>s^\wNft\\5i 
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be allowed to compound with him by paying a duty 
resembling the Black Mail of the Scottish Highlands. 
One of these tributaries, Isaac Herz, an extensive 
merchant of Sobernheim, was notwithstanding so 
much alarmed for his life, that he did not dare to stir 
out of doors without an escort of gendarmes : and 
this coming to the ears of Schinderhannes, the Jew 
was summoned to appear before him to answer for 
the misdemeanour. 

At the instant appointed, the cadaverous &ce of 
Isaac was seen at the robber's gate, where a sentry 
armed at all points stood on guard. Being admitted, 
he ascended the stair, and found on the landing-place 
another sentry, who, on learning his business, an- 
nounced his name. In a few minutes the door opened, 
and the Jew, crouching almost to the ground, tottered 
into the room more dead than alive. Schinderhannes, 
surrounded by his officers standing under arms, was 
seated, with a telescope before him, by the side of his 
beautiful wife, both magnificently dressed. 

" It has been reported to us," said the captain, in a 
severe tone, ^' that thou goest abroad under an escort 
of gendarmes : why is this ? " The Jew gasped, but 
not a syllable would come. 

" Dost thou not know," continued Schinderhannes 
more mildly, "that if I spake but the word, thou 
wouldest be shot, wert thou in the midst of a whole 
troop ? " Isaac bent himself to the earth in token of 
acquiescence, but his tongue clave to the roof of his 
mouth. He paid twenty-six francs for the audience, 
and abandoned his unlawful and useless precautions. 

It is no part of our present task to touch upon the 
more remarkable exploits of this remarkable person- 
age ; and we therefore Wtrj Ylytxv \.o t\i^ end of hit 
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career. Being captured op the German side of the 
river, under circumstances involving a good deal of 
romantic mystery, he was conveyed to Frankfurt, and 
from thence to Mainz, for trial by the French autho- 
rities. In this last journey his companions and fellow- 
prisoners were his beautiful and faithful Julia, and the 
famous robber Fetzer. On the way a wheel broke, 
and the carriage stopped. 

" Comrade," said Fetzer, *' that is like the wheel of 
our life, which is about to stop for ever ! '* At Mainz 
they found a great part of the band waiting for trial ; 
and when the important day came, headed as usual by 
their chief, escorted by numerous brigades of troops, 
and surrounded by half the population of the country, 
these desperate men marched slowly through the 
streets to the ancient electoral palace. On entering 
the vast and magnificent saloon of the Academy, whose 
marble walls had heretofore echoed to the strains of 
music, Schinderhannes stepped lightly to his seat, and 
looked around upon the thick concourse of the fair, 
the noble, the learned, and the brave, who had come 
there for the purpose of gazing upon the redoubted 
outlaw. He seemed to feel a strange pride in being 
the hero of the scene. Perhaps his thoughts reverted 
to his despised childhood — his bitter and degrading 
stripes — and, even on the brink of destruction, his 
eye lightened, and the pulses of his life throbbed high, 
at the contrast. 

As the trial went on, he was seen frequently to 
play with his young infant, and to whisper his wife, 
and press her hands. The evidence against him was 
overpowering, and the interest of the audience rose to 
a painful pitch. When the moment of judgment 
drew near, his fears for Julia shook bim \\k^ %x^ ^^^« 

VOL. II. T 
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He frequently cried out, clasping' his hands, << She is 
innc»cent ! The poor young* girl is innocent I It was 
I who seduced her I " Every eye was wet, and nothing 
was heard, in the profound silence of the moment, but 
the sobs of women. 

Julia, by the humanity of the court, was sentenced 
first, and Schinderhannes embraced her with tears of 
joy when he heard that her punishment was limited to 
two years* confinement. His fiither received twenty- 
two years of fetters; and he himself, with nineteen of 
his band, were doomed to the guillotine. 

The execution took place on the 21st of Novem- 
ber, 1803, when twenty heads were cut off in twenty- 
six minutes. The bandit-chief preserved his intre- 
pidity to the last, and left to other times, unsullied 
by many of the basenesses of his tribe, the name of 
Schinderhannes, the Robber of the Rhine. 



THE END. 
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On the \st of January was published, Vol. /., 
THE GHOST-HUNTER AND HIS FAMILY, 

Br Mr. BANIM, Author of thb 0*Hara Tales. 



** A very pretty volume, contaiDing one of Mr. BaDim's best 
stones. We think the plan of the series a very prombing one." 
.-^.Literary Gazette, 

*' The very graceful volume before us must sell by thousands 
to repay the enterprising publishers for the cost of its production* 
Mr. Banim has put forth all the vigour that belonged to the old 
O'Hara Tales, and avoided the weaknesses that sullied his sub- 
sequent efforts. He has gone back to Nature, and she has 
v^eicomed the return of her favourite child with n^re than a 
mother's fondness. * * * The Tale is the best that has 
appeared this season.' — Athenaum. 

** The plan of the Library of Romance is important to the 
interests of literature, and if it be followed up with spirit and 
judgment, ought to prove successful. 'The Ghost-Hunter' ex- 
hibits in every line the triumph of mind over physical suffering ; 
here are whole scenes of admirable humour, striking passages of 
nervous feeling, abstractions of character, and a plot intricate 
and mysterious to its close, with all the accessories of vigorous 
dialogue and scenic description complete." — Atlas, 

'* There is no living author who has excelled Mr. Banim in 
a striking portraiture of national manners. The volume now 
on our table by this amiable and highly gifted writer, ex- 
hibits more of his excellencies than any of his longer writings 
we remember to have read ; every character, without excep- 
tion, in his animated and natural groups, has a distinct, a pro- 
bable, and a vivid individuality. They are thrown into ex- 
citing, but not impossible circumstances, and work together 
for the development of a single and well -conceived plot. — The 
peculiar charm, however, of the book, consists neither in dramatic 
power nor in national portraiture, but. in the pervading spirit of 
kindly and generous feeling, and of ardent sympathy with all 
exhibitions of moral principle, which dealing in few maxims and 
no sermons, yet comes to the heart in every page." — Times, 

" The Ghost-Hunter " is one of the most extraordinary, and 
certainly one of the most affecting, stories that we have read for 
many years. In some of the scenes of domestic life, and in 
many of the characters—especially in that of Randal Brady, we 
recognise a spirit worthy of association with that to which we 
owe * The Vicar of Wakefield ;* whilst m iVv^ yiVkftX^ tw%'i vk\ 
modem works of Action, we seek in vam ioi axv^ ^icXvoksaXx^^ ^>^ 
perfect, so pure, or so interesting, 9a 'Smsa ^i^^^- 'VVi^n*^^^ 



inculcates an admirable moral precept in ezhibitin? the tempta- 
tions to the disobedience of parental authority by which the mind 
of a young enthusiast is beset, and then most powerfully depict- 
ing the danger to reputation, and even life, wnich that one act 
of disobedience involves. It also exhibits the height of purifying 
contrast that Virtue presents to Vice; encourages the old to 
cherish the consolation which the recollection of a well-spent 
life -never fuls to afford ; whilst it stimulates the ^oung to the 
pursuit of a generous and conscientious course of life, by exhi- 
biting the disquiet and disgrace that are the assured concomitants 
of a guilty career, and the retributive punishment that marks its 
close."— Pr«e/c/i/ Gazette. 

A tale of more interest, or one in which the manners and 
superstitions of the Irish are more faithfully pourtrayed, has 
seldom, if ever, fallen under our observation." — Weekly Times. 

** It is a Tale of powerful and exciting interest, worthy of the 
pen of such a gifted writer, and will add another wreath to his 
crown, and we trust it wUi also secure him more immediate 
benefit." — Sunday Times, 

*^ The characters in this Tale are drawn in the happiest vein, 
and the author's best conception of the richly romantic character 
and intensity of Irish feelings ; and their situations are strongly 
exciting, without any approach to improbability. The dialogue 
is sustained with spirit, in all the eloquence of Irish originality, 
and, throughout the book, the sentiment responds to the 
best feelings of the heart. Moat Novels and Romances have 
been . hitherto the dread and detestation of Parents ^ but 
the one before us will not only not be withheld, but may, with 
safety and utility, be placed in the hands of youth, by their 
tenderest and most scrupulous guardians. Vice is not 
here softened and palliated, or dressed in such fascinating 
colours, that we * first endure, then pity, then embrare,' 
but exhibited in all its natural deformity, and rendered still 
more hideous by its contrast with the unaffected piety and 
benevolence, and innocent gaiety and light-heartedness of others 
of the characters. It is impossible to give quotations of sufficient 
length to convey an adequate idea of the merits of this excellent 
work ', we earnestly recommend our readers to purchase and read, 
and we feel convinced they will sincerely thank us for the 
recommendation." — Aberdeen Herald, 
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